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PKBFACE 

There has again been a very long break between 
publication of VoL II and commencement of this Vol. 
III. Reasons are similar to those mentioned in Preface 
to preceding volume, which appeared in December, 1935. 

I was thrust into the Qentral Indian Legislature by 
well-meaning friends in January, 1935 ; I kept on till 
1938 in hopes that my “Bill for the Validation of 
Intercaste Marriage among Hindus” — officially entitled 
“The Hindu Marriage Validity Bill” — would be supported 
by the Congress Party in the Legislature. 

If passed, it would' have been thin end of wedge 
for all sorts of reform, socio-politico-religious, in Vaidika 
(Hindu) pharma and Society. At one stroke it would 
have abolished the current fissiparous Caste-System by 
crass heredity, parent of disastrous internecine dissensions ; 
source of all that weakness of the Hindu people which has 
caused them to be drowned under the waves of every 
foreign invasion. It \^ouId have built up their Strength 
again, which Strength is to be found in Organic Unity 
only, and would have laid the foundations of a long 
lasting true Self-Government, i. e., Government by the 
Higher Self of the People. 

But I was doomed to disappointment. The Con- 
gress Party failed to support the Bill. It was killed 
prematurely. I lost heart and hope and resigned, feeling 
I had much more important, urgent, useful work to do 
than to waste time, energy, Vitality, in listening, day 
after day, during six months of each year, for six hours 
every day, m New Delhi and Simla, to endless meaning- 
less chatter, repeating the very same ideas, often words, 
over and over again, year after year. (See pp 767-770 
and 1002-1008 Since June, 1938, 1 have succeeded 

in completing half-written, some even half-printed, works 
— The Science of the Self Toga-Concordanoe Dictionary^ 
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Purusharfha, 2nd much enlarged and thoroughly 
revised edition of The Essential TJniiy of All Belegions, 
now a further enlarged and revised 3rd edition also, a 
3rd very much enlarged and revised edition of The Soignee 
of Peace too, and a 2nd much enlarged edition of ( Hindi) 
Samanvaya, a 2nd edition of Mystic Experiences or Tales 
from Yoga Vasishtha, and so forth. 

All words of the first edition of The Science of Social 
Organisation or The Laws of Manu in the Light of 
Jtma-Vidya (i. e.. The Science of the Self)* have been 
retained m the present trebled second. But attempt has 
been made to improve the language. (See Preface to 
3rd edition of The Essential Unity of All Religions, pp. 
vii-viii.). That one whose mother-tongue it is not should 
dare to attempt to improve the noble English language 
perfected by Shakespeare, Milton, Pope, Dickens, Carlyle, 
Mill, Spencer, Tyndall, Huxley and a host of others, 
and even more by Scott, Tennyson, and especially Sir 
Edwin Arnold, author of that world-famous Scripture, 
The Light of Asia, and many other poems of rare merit 
like The Song Celestial (Q-sta), The Song of Songs (Gita- 
Govin^a), The 99 names of Allah, With Sa’di in the Garden. 
The Secret of Death etc., is certainly very presumptuous. 

Why is preference given here to Edwin Arnold 
over even world-famous Shakespeare ? Eminent German 
writer, to illustrate and support an idea of his own, will 
quote Shakespeare first, Goethe, Schiller, Heine after- 
wards ; French writer, Shakespeare first, then Moliere, 
Cornielle, Racine ; Spanish, him first, then Lope de Vega 
and Calderon ; Italian, him first, Dante, Petrarch, Tasso, 
after. The best commentary known^ to me on Shakes- 
peare’s plays has been written by a *German, Gervinus. 
But there is only one exception, so far as I am aware, to 
this universal chorus of eulogy of Shakespeare ; and that 
is an author who is himself a super-eminent dramatist, 
poet, novelist, and very learned, and historically, geogra- 
phically, biologically accurate, viz., Victor Hugo. He 
has described Shakespeare as “an intoxicated savage”, 
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very likely because of the coarseness, to be mentioned 
presently, and the Billingsgate in which bis plays, 
Henry IV and Henry V, abound. 

Preference has been given here to Edwin Arnold 
because he (as also Pope in translations of Homer’s 
IlUad and Odyssey) enshrines in his verse, thoughts and 
emotions of universal intelligibility, appeal, inspiration 
for man, woman, child, alike ; as Shakespeare too, but 
not so well at all, and in language which is often very 
coarse and vulgar (witness, his much too frequent use of 
‘cuckold’, ‘bawd’, ‘bawdy’, ‘whore’, ‘whoreson’, ‘bastard’ 
etc.) and is often very obscure and unintelligible even 
to an Englishman and much more so to an Indian 
youth (for whom three plays of his, a history, a comedy, 
a tragedy, used to be regularly prescribed, year after 
year, in graduation courses). No doubt almost all his 
lyrics are the very best in English literature, rivalled, 
perhaps even outmatched, by some of Shelley s wildly 
beautiful, elusive, sunset-cloud-like, diaphanous, shimmer- 
ing, ethereal, mystic, inspired lyrics. But these are 
comparatively few. VHcis abound in hymns of the same, 
even higher, quality. Next come Itihdsa-Puranat Bhdga* 
vata ; then Kalidasa in V ihram-orvashi and Bhavabhuti in 
Uttara-Rama-Oharit^ in a few verses ; then some authors 
of noble hymns to Siirya, Vishnu, Shiva, Shakti-P<5vL 

But I am happy to say that, for this audacious 
attempt to improve the English language, I have received 
full support from one or two English friends — one of them 
himself not only a ‘man of letters’ but a poet of merit too. 

I should have eliminated yet more ‘the’-s — say four 
or five from every page of this book — but some remain- 
ing weakness prevented me. Readers will, no doubt, 
feel many a jolt and shock as they read, but I have every 
hope that they will be soon reconciled and cease to feel 
the bumps. Elision of ‘the’-s is not only a negative gain 
but also a positive one, by prevention of spoiling of 
meaning ; as they will discover for themselves if they 
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yvill try the method recommended on p. viii of Preface 
to third edition of Essential Unity of All Beligions. 

Readers will also note that footnotes in all three 
volumes of Mann narrate current history not only of 
India specially, but also of the world generally. Reasons 
for this will be found on pp. ix-xn of that Preface. It is 
trusted that they will find not uninteresting the parallels, 
showing contrasts as well similarities, between conditions 
in medieval and pre-medieval times in the histories of 
both India and Europe, also other Asian countries ; which 
parallels have been indicated in those footnotes. Much 
more interesting, it is hoped, will they find the positive 
support given by modern Science to Manu’s commands 
for the conduct of life, and to his statements of fact as 
to nature of men and women, especially his very unchi- 
valrous-seeming and startling one as to nature of women ; 
see pp, 1034-1038 infra. 

Of all English translations of Manu that I have' 
come across, Sir Wiliam Jones’ has seemed to me best. 
Buhler’s (Sacred Books of the East Series) is, no doubt, 
very learned and scholarly, but it is wooden word-for- 
word dictionary translation, and misses entirely the 
austere, sublime, philanthropic, grand spirit of the original 
which Jones has caught finely. Even so, Thomas 
Taylor’s translation, the first in English, of Plato, com- 
pares with Jowett’s much later, which is written in very 
elegant and smooth English, no doubt, but misses the mystic 
spirit of the original. It is will known that the first impres- 
sions of a traveller visiting a strange country for. the first 
time and touring it rapidly are much more complete and 
com-^oreAm-sive of its essential characteristics than later 
detailed inspections. 

Unseen friends, who had read with much pleasure and 
appreciation the English translations of a few scores of 
Menu’s verses and of a few more scores of verses from 
other Skt. Scriptures, ^ wrote to me from Britain, Eire,‘ 
Canada, U. S. America, New Zealand, Australia, desir^ 
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ing me to publish a complete translation of the whole 
of Manu’s text. This has been done now in these three 
volumes, especially the third ; but with much re-arrange- 
ment in accord with the fundamental principle of four 
psycho-physical types of man and four corresponding 
vocations. The verses covered are duly indicated by 
chapter headings and bracketed numbers at beginning 
of paras. Many lepetitions in the original have been 
omitted too, especially of law and rules which have fallen 
into desuetude and are no longer followed because of 
changed conditions. Abridgments have also been made 
frequently for similar reasons. 

With publication of this volume is completed the 
mission in life commanded to me by the God wnthin; 
the mission, viz., to interpret ancient east and modern 
west in terms intelligible to each other. If however the 
same God wills that I should remain tied to this body, 
now in Its 80 th year, for some time longer, I may continue 
to do more work along the same lines, viz.^ showing to the 
world that salvation for mankind and solution for all 
possible problems that have hairassed it in the past, are 
agonising it now, and may vex it in the future, can be 
solved only on the Principles of Manu’s Socio-Individual 
Organisation of the Human Race. It is a complete and 
perfect scheme of such Organisation, combining the practiee 
and art of administration of human affairs with theory and 
menceoi the Self, all based on the latter, all rooting in and 
branching out from that one all-reconciling Idea which 
has been expounded briefly in the Science of the Self and 
more fully in The Science of Peace^ for the writing of 
which my hand has been a mere instrument wielded by 
the Lord Manu as I reverently believe. World-War and Its 
Only Cure — World Order and World Religion is only a conti- 
nuation of an dsupplementio Science of Peace and JSssential 
Unity of All ReligionB, as indeed are all other books 
written through this hand, all making one consistent whole. 

It has been said above that if my soul and body are 
kept together for some time longer, I may do some more 
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Work along the same lines. As it is, one book. Ancient 
iPsycho-SyntJiesis vs. Modern^ Psycho- Analysis ^ is quite 
ready for press, fair-typed, and its printing may begin 
as soon as publishers wish ; for I don’t expect to live long 
enough to see it through myself. I will therefore leave the 
typed copy with either “the Indian Book Shop of Indian 
Section of the Theosophical Society, Benares”, or 
“Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras”, 
whichever may be willing to take it. I will also leave 
corrected printed copies of The Science of the Sacred Word 
or Pranava-Vdda (in which indeed only two or three 
corrections have been made) and of Annie Besant and 
Bhagavan Das’ Bhagavad-Crita (in which more have been). 
Science of the Sacred Word has been long out of print, 
but demand has continued, not frequent but still now 
and then, for it is not very easy to read, but is a good 
supplement to the Science of Peace ; and is almost certain 
to be reprinted, the sooner the better. The Bhagavad-G-ita 
must be nearing exhaustion, and is in continual demand all 
over the world, for, with its very brief ‘Argument’ 
(instead of the usual ‘Contents’) which articulates together 
what at first blush seems a mere collection of utterly 
disconnected though very valuable aphorisms, its very 
brief yet complete grammar of the Samskrt language, 
with examples all taken from the text itself ; and its 
Index-Glossary ; it forms a complete Manual of Samskrt 
which would be of great help to a beginner whio 
wishes to improve his knowledge of the language side by 
side with knowledge of the precious teachings of Vedanta 
enshrined in it. 

For the Science of the Bmotions also, much appreciat- 
ed all over the world, and translated into three European 
languages other than English, via., Spanish, French, and 
Norwegian, there is more frequent demand. I would 
revise it considerably if I had opportunity ; but I have 
no longer the needed vitality left. I have the satisfaction 
however that it can be reprinted exactly as it stands in 
the third edition, also long out of print. 
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Such is the story of my life-work. 

It only remains to thank Shrl Jagat Narayana^j? 
for help in correction of proofs. 

Key to Pronunciation is same as that of Essential 
Unity of all Religions^ pp. xlix-1. I had thought of adding 
full Indexes of ‘Books referred to’, ‘Proper Names’, 
‘Glossary of Samskrt words’, and ‘Subjects’. But all 
this would have required a fourth volume of six or 
even seven hundred pages — impossible in the conditions 
left by the World Wars as to skyhigh prices of all things, 
and my own depleted vitality. Therefore I have con- 
tented myself by the reflection that the very full 
‘Contents* and the headings supplied to every page take the 
place amply of ‘Subjects Index’, while first two are really 
not necessary, being sufficiently indicated in text and 
foct-notes by italics or spaced types and capital first 
letters respectively ; and-giossary is made superfluous by 
the fact that English equivalents are always given imme- 
diately next after Skt. words. 

BHAGAVAN DAS. 

Rama-Navami (Birth- Anniversary of 
Rama-jl, the great Avatara) ; i. e., 
Chaitra Shukla, 2005 Anno Vikramis 
or 18th April 1948. 

Benares (Cantt.), India. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE PROBLEMS OF EDUCATION {contd.) 

An Ancient Method of discovering the IndividuaS 
Teniperaraent. 

Some remarkable Samskrt texts, on the subject of 
ascertaining the temperamental vocational aptitude of the 
individual, came to the knowledge of the present writer, 
long after the manuscript of the last page of the second 
volume of this work was written. ^ 

The ‘sacramental’ ceremony of anna-prashana, 
giving to the baby its first taste of ‘corn’-food, (usually rice 
boiled soft in milk), is performed generally in the sixth 
month. Modern physiology says that pancreatic juice 
begins to be secreted about that time, and only then does it 
become possible to digest food other than milk. 

“After the baby has tasted the new food, endeavour 
should be made to ascertain the means of living by which 
it will most suitably obtain the necessaries of life when 
grown up. (a) Books, paper, pen, ink ; (b) bow, arrows, 

sword, dagger, other arms; (c) gems, coins, cloths, articles 
of gold and silver, objects of art and craft ; should be 
placed on the well-cleaned floor of the temple-room in the 
house. The baby should also be put on the floor, 
then, at some distance from these, so as to be able to see 
them all. Whichever object, the baby, crawling about, 
may be most attracted by, and seize hold of, first, that 

^Note. The first volume of this work (pp. 1 — 394) was 
published in December, 1932. The second (pp. 393 — 744) 
in December, 1935. The causes of the long break are 
explained in the Preface to the latter. Similar causes (and 
worse, due to the war) have prevented work on the third for 
ten whole years. It is being taken up in 1945. The Preface 
will explain more fully. 
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will indicate the vocation which it would be best for him 
to follow in after-life.”^ 

Naive ! Superstition ^ Or ^supra-conscious’ intuition 
The tradition is this : During the first few months, there is a 
gap, at the crowm, between the parietal bones, over which 
opening in the suture, the skin of the scalp pulses up and 
down. Gradually the bones grow and cover it up. That 
opening is the Brahma-randhra, ‘the hole, the 
doorway, of B r a h m ah So long as it is not completely 
closed up by bone, that Something whose various aspects 
are variously named ‘sukshma-sharTra,’ subtle 
body, astral-causal body, aura, auric body, ‘augoeides’ 
higher mind, ‘daimon*, protective deity, the supra-conscious, 
guardian angel, Higher Self — that Something continues to 
guide the child and shield it from harm, in various ways, 
through ‘instinct’, ‘providential escape’, ‘happy accident, 
^miraculous good fortune’. The ritual is intended to 
purposefully make conditions favourable for the ‘higher 
mind’ to ‘inspire’ and direct the child. 

Is such deliberate experimentation, for obtaining 

mm:, 

Paraskara, Grhya-Sutra, Kanda 1, Kandika 19; and 
Garhl-ilhara’s BMshya thereon. 
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indication of vocational aptitude in the very first year of 
life, which indication could be utilised afterwards by the 
educator of the child- adolescent-youth, in check and 
counter-check and co-ordination with other methods — is 
such experimentation possible, in a systematic way, on a 
nation-wide scale ^ Yes, it is possible, and will become 
practicable, and also practical, i. e., matter of actual and 
active practice, when at least the higher and more advanc- 
ed members of the Shiksha-Vyuha, the Educational 
Organisation or Guild of the nation or people or communi- 
ty have seen reason to put faith in ‘the psychic sense’; and 
have also acquired some practice in the exercise of it, side 
by side with the exercise of highly developed and all-round 
intelligence ; and when the Guild has instructed every 
family-home, in the theory and practice of the ritual ; m 
short, when ‘psychic-mindedness’ has become wide-spread. 

All this may be brushed aside by those ‘scientists’ 
who believe that ‘what they know not is not knowledge’. 
But the broad-minded scientist who realises the limitations 
of science ; who knows that the ‘unknown’ details of 
nature are infinitely more than the known ; he will be 
anxious to explore every avenue that holds out any 
hopes of new and useful knowledge, will ‘test all things, 
and hold fast by the good’. It is obvious that, when 
ordinary scientific experiments require special conditions, 
‘superphysical’ experiments can be carried out, with any 
hope of success, only amidst conditions of great purity of 
mind, body, surroundings, and prayerful mood — not help- 
lessly will-lessly passive, like that of a hypnotised subject 
or medium, but will-fully purposively attentive, with aetive^ 
receptivity, as an ear straining to catch a faint and distant 
sound, as a telescope directed towards a star. 

Some New Methods of Testing’ Temperanient 

The work of Dr, C. S. Myers, Principal of the Nation- 
al Institute of Industrial Psychology, (London), has been 
mentioned before (pp. 653-654, Bupra). ‘Vocational Psycho- 
logy’ would have been a better name, as comprehensive of 
all vocations, than Tndustriar, which has come to mean 
only those vocations which are connected with the ‘mecha- 
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nical industries/ But, no doubt, the word ^connected’ is 
capable of very comprehensive interpretation ; 'all things 
are connected with all things’, as Metaphysic tells us ; 
and the most skilhless manual routine workman’s and 
laborer’s mechanical industry, is indirectly, grade after 
grade, step by step, connected with the highest-skilled 
inventive scientific intellectual worker’s and laborer’s 
machine-creating industry. In the west, opposition of eco- 
nomic interests of capitalist and laborer, employer and 
employee, being one of the two or three main stimuli for 
thought of all kinds, at present, it is easy to see how the 
name 'Industrial Psychology’ has come into existence. 

Dr. Myers’ book, A Psychologist' 8 Point of View, 
though published in 1933, came into my hands only in the 
early months of 1938. It deals with the question of tern- 
'perament (as distinguished from only intelligeyice, see 
pp. 27A’-279 and 301-303, supra), in connection with Edu- 
cation, in very suggestive ways. It is perhaps a pioneer 
work. Other writings on the subject, which have come 
my way subsequently, will be mentioned presently. The 
main ideas of Dr. Myers’ book may be mentioned here, 
in very brief summary. They illustrate and support the 
views expounded above, re Vocational Education. Very 
slight changes have been made, here and there, in words 
or order of sentences. Sense has not been altered in 
any way. 

"(Formerly) Vocational Education began as a process of 
broadening out from the basis of an originally narrow, central, 
working experience... (Thus) the embryo doctor or surgeon 
began his instruction as a working apprentice, and had, during 
and after that period, to pick up and extend his knowledge of 
methods and principles as best he could... Now, its main 
feature consists in proceeding from an originally broad scheme 
of instruction to a narrow professional centre. The 
'centrifugal’ procedure has been replaced by the 'centripetal’. 
This is happening gradually in the case of all occupations. 
The initial acquisition of technical skill, followed by the 
learning of such a modicum of theory and principles 
as may be picked up in continuation-schools and evening 
classes, is giving place to the learning of far more general 
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principles and wider array of facts j before the acpuisition of 
skill begins. Every vocation today, is more or less a skilled 
vocation (pp. 29-30). 

In other words, the new way is — a general 'culturar 
education first (as in a high school or intermediate college 
in India), and then special ‘vocational’ education in a 
technical institution, with practical work in workshop, mill, 
factory. This way will suit those best w^ho have good 
general intelligence as well as a strong inclination f or active 
worh. Those who have not the latter temperament will 
prefer to remain book-worms and will often become misfits, 
or swell the ranks of the unemployed. For such, the 
better way would be for their elders and guardians to 
find out early, their lack of the active temperament, and 
train them in the other way, that of the working appren- 
tice, so that they may not be altogether without employ- 
ment of some sort, though it may be little-skilled or 
even un-skilled. Yet, again, we see that Biological 
Nature’s way is not to develope the several organs, brain, 
trunk, limbs, nerves, g] ands, muscles, successively, one after 
another ; but, more or less, all together, simultaneously, 
side by side ; (though, no doubt, there are cases, now 
and then, of sudden growths and shootings up of brain, 
or skeletal height, or sex-energy, also). The best way 
then, on the w^hole, seems to be a middle course and a 
compromise between, Le, a combination of, the old way 
and the new way, viz,, to make the education ‘culturo- 
vocational’ from the very beginning, with increasing speci- 
alisation as the educand increases in years. This seems 
the method that was being, instinctively or deliberately, 
followed, more or less, in Japan, Russia, and now U.S.A., 
Britain, and other countries also, till 1939, when World- 
War II began, (but not yet in new India, though it was in 
old India ; see pp. 278-279, and 663 et seq,, supra). 

“What is needed is a teacher in each school (whether 
elementary or secondary) who will act as a Careers Master (or 
Mistress), having the children under his observation from the 
age of eleven onwards, collecting the views of the various 
teachers in regard to the children’s ahiUties and temperament^ 
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making* systematic examinations of his own, where these 
views are at variance, acquainting himself with home-condi- 
tions, parental wishes, and familiar with the modern scienti- 
fic principles and methods of vocational guidance, (?), and at 
least with the nature and prospects of the commonest and most 
important local occupations”: (p 37). 

‘^What seem most necessary are (i) some instruction on 
the nature of available occupations, (ii) some advice on the 
occupations suitable for individual pupils... Broad determina- 
tion of the kind of career, .(is) necessary at eleven in the 
primary school; so, too, the trade must be decided at about 
thirteen^ on entry to a junior technical or trade school; the 
occupation must be determined at about fifteen in the modern 
or central school, and in at least a general sense by sixteen 
or seventeen^ in the grammar or secondary school. Yet how 
many are there who proceed wastefully to the University with 
little or no knowledge and no decision as to the career suitable 
for them”: (p. 37-39) 

‘^Far too many objects are now being taught to young 
people in elementary or secondary schools for them to be 
taught well. The pupils learn to be jacks-of-all-trades, masters 
of none. The education consists in too great a multiplicity 
of subjects, a plethora of facts to be learnt and a paucity of 
general ideas. Begin with only a few subjects, treat them as 
thoroughly and as widely as possible, and teach them so as to 
bring a minimum of facts into relation with a maximum of 
general ideas and principles, so far as the pupils can grasp and 
appreciate them”. 

(This seems to mean — ‘show clearly the relation 
between such-and-such particular facts and such and such 
general laws and principles, so that the pupil may become 
able, by his own intelligence, to interpret corresponding 
facts, in other departments of nature, in the light of these ; 
may see that these same laws apply to those other facts 
also, that those other facts are governed by and occur 
in accord with these same laws). 

‘‘Recognise too, individual differences in mental (i. e. 
intellectual) and temperamental qualities at as early an age as 
possible, group your pupils, and plan your training according- 
ly... The most important determinant of success in life is the 
proper choice of a career. True success is impossible if one’s 
daily occupation is totally at variance with one’s interests.... 
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Innate interests are determined partly by instinctive character--^ 
istics. He in whom the protective instinct is strong, will 
have his interests directed to nursing, philanthropy, mother- 
hood, horticulture, or the like ;...the fighting instinct,., to the 
career of a soldier, or the keen competitive life of a business 
man.... But, in adolescence at least, such interests are often 
untrustworthy.... Interests alone are insufficient to ensure 
success. A particular interest may be strong ; even the 
relevant special abilities may be strong ; yet failure may 
ensue unless the requisite character a7id temperament and 
general intelligence accompan}^ them.” (42-47). 

^‘Certain occupations demand greater general intelligence. 
To press a person into one occupation, who has special talents 
pointing to another, is to try to fit a square peg into a round 
hole. But to press a person into a higher occupation, such as 
medicine, whose general intelligence indicates a lower one, 
such as that of laboratory assistant, is to try to fit a peg into 
a hole which it will never fill. The converse is equally 
dangerous. It cannot be expected that a man will be content 
and successful, who is forced into a lower occupation than his 
general intelligence warrants ; as well harness a racehorse to 
a waggon. The char act (r and temper 07ne7%t of a man may 
lead to failure in one occupation, and success in another. If 
an irritable person takes up work which demands extreme 
patience, only disaster will follow ; so, if a gregarious person 
takes up work requiring isolation ; or one fond of change falls 
into an occupation of routine. 

To avoid such calamitous misfits, two things are clearly 
necessary. Firsts a knowledge of the requirements for 
success in the various available occupations — the special 
abilities i mental and physical, the degree of intelligence^ the 
character, the temper ame^it, the interest, the ambitio7i needed ; 
and secondly, some means of determining in the adolescent 
wffiat are his special abilities, intelligence, character and 
temperament, etc., and of advising him in the choice of a 
most suitable career” : (32 and 48).^ 

1 cf : 

rtsjT Mami, x. 2. 

For translation, see pp. 555-6 supra, 

Rr' distinction between ‘general intelligence’ and ‘special 
intelligence’, the latter has more varieties, perhaps, than 
« tern per ament’. One kind is good for history, another for 
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^^Along these lines, satisfactory progrsss is now being 
steadily made. The National Institute of Industrial Psychology 
...has been giving vocational guidance to the school-leavers 
in a large London district. 1200 have been followed up in 
after-school history. Two years after school-leaving, the 
following results were obtained : Of those who entered 
occupations of the kind recommended, over 80 per cent were 
satisfied with their work, prospects and pay. Of those who 
entered other occupations, less than 40 p. c. were satisfied, and 
that too, mostly because of the excellence of the employers 
than their liking for the work. Further, those who accepted 
the advice given them, not only had fewer changes of position 
but were in receipt of higher pay... The Institute is helping 
Educational Authorities elsewhere ; has instituted vocational 
guidance, at the request of the Home Office, in Borstal 
Institutions ; and has carried out investigation, on the subject, 
at the request of the War Office, at a centre where lads are 
being trained in suitable trades for army work. Increasing 
numbers of parents are privately bringing their children from 
the schools, and University students are coming now, to 
receive the Institute’s advice in regard to their future career... 
Whatever be the career adopted, perhaps no character trait is 
more generally important for success than tacf : (48-49). 

Dr. Myers does not explain Tact’. The dictionary 
says : “Adroitness in managing the feelings of persons 
dealt with ; nice perception in seeing and doing exactly 
what is best in the circumstances”. Why does Tact’, which 
etymologically and literally means Touch’, (Skt. tvach, 
tvak, skin), come to mean metaphorically what the 
dictionary says ? ‘Tact’ is the Touching’ of another’s 
‘mind’ so gently as {not to hurt and annoy and ruffle, but) 
to soothe and please, and get him to do what is wanted to 

geography, another for chemistry, another for mathematics, 
and so on, through the scores of sciences and sub-sciences and 
arts. Dr. Myers himself says : “Psychologists are coming to 
recognise the play of intelligence in three very different classes 
of objects, and the existence of vast individual differences (in 
kinds of Intelligence : (1) lifeless objects, (2) symbols express- 
ing ideas, and (3) living persons, The intelligence of some excels 
in dealing with concrete things ; of others, with words and 
ahstract notions ; of yet others, with fellow-creatures” : (50). 
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be done. Such ‘tact’ may result from mere ‘adroitness’, 
‘cleverness’, ‘cunning’, ‘flattery’, ‘worldly-wisdom*, such as 
is often found even among the least ‘educated’, even 
savages, even animals, and, specially, deceitful ‘diplomats’; 
or it may result from highest spiritual wisdom plus corres- 
ponding ethical refinement — which sees ourselves as others 
see us, in a given situation, and also sees them as they see 
themselves ; and, therefore, sympathises with them to the 
right extent, and, with self-control, forms a wise judgment 
as to the action proper in the situation, and speaks and 
acts accordingly. ‘See ourselves as others see us’, ‘Do to 
others as you would be done by’ — this is the essence of 
‘tact’. The dictionary’s ‘nice perception’ is a good middle 
course between the low and the high ‘tacts’; it is the quality 
which enables one to ‘get on’ with others, to work smoothly 
with others and make others work smoothly with oneself. 

‘‘True success in life depends not only on the choice of a 
career i but also on the choice of a hohhy^.. (conforming) to the 
individual’s natural tastes, abilities, his constitution, and ideals, 
which may vary as life progresses ; so too may the hobbies. 
Ultimately a hobby should be encouraged which will remain a 
source of pleasure and interest when a man has retired from 
his profession or business career” : (55-57) ; ‘for’ in cases in 
which a fine ‘hobby’, intellectual, artistic, spiritual, has not 
been cultivated, and ‘success’, in respect of Wealth, or Power, 
or Honor, has been pursued and. secured for merely worldly 
motives, that success generally ‘turns to ashes in the mouth’, 
in the later years of life : (ch. iv, ‘Success’). 

Dr. Myers goes on to speak (p. 57) of the desires of 
“the artist and the man of science for loftier aspirations 
and greater discoveries” being ^^tainted by the ambition to 
gam glory and approbation'', and of “the business man's 
longing for wider fields of conquest, power, control" being 
tainted by “the desire to accumulate wealth or to rise in 
the social level"' 

If Dr. Myers had had the opportunity to study suffi- 
ciently, the psychological principles of the Varna- Ashrama- 
Dharma, ‘Fourfold Socio-Jndividual-Organisation of Man- 
kind’, he would not have used the word ‘tainted’ for 
these ‘ambitions’, any more than he would say that the 
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desire and the longing of a human being for a profession, 
a vocation, an occupation, is ‘tainted by the ambition for 
food, drink, clothing, family-life’. He would have 
recognised that all these and all other possible ‘ambitions’ 
fall into four main classes, i.e., ^desires’ for Honor, Power, 
Wealth, Recreation (or Play, Amusement, Rest). He 
w^ould have seen that these, duly regulated, are the natural, 
normal, indispensable incentives to good, better, and best 
work ; and that they are to be encouraged, within limits ; 
for error and trouble ramp in every extreme. The meaning 
of several important words which appear in the excerpts 
above, f. i. ‘abilities’, ‘temperament’, ‘mental’, ‘innate 
instincts’, ‘instinctive characteristics’, ‘interest’, ‘character’, 
‘desire’, ‘ambition’, ‘glory’, ‘approbation’, ‘power’, ‘rise in 
the social level’, ‘tact’, etc. — the meaning of such words 
acquires precision in the light of these psychological 
principles.^ 

Every senous and philanthropic thinker unavoidably 
comes near to the eternal wisdom of Vedanta. So does 
Dr. Myers, on several occasions. Consider the following 
sentences from his book ; italics are mine. 

Most of our actions, even if apparently attributable to the 
intellect, are really and fundamentally of emotional origin. 
We have to recognise the true motive for our actions in our 
desire for success, if success is to be ultimately attained. We 
have to be sure that our motive, and the ends served by that 
motive, are in harmony with our trus selves and our true 
ideals.,,k kind heaven may forgive our lapses into wrong 
thoughts and conduct ; but our own mental and nervous 
constitution never forgives or forgets them. Down among the 
intricacies of our mental and nervous structure, our wrong 
thoughts, decisions, and acts lie eternally recorded, never to 
be erased from the hooJc of life which we carry within our- 
selves (61). “At the most abstract level.. .man may no longer 
believe that God's guidance of the world is directly influenced 
by human prayer ; and he no longer does good for reward’s 

^The reader may, here, usefully glance through the 
appendices at the ^ end of the present work on ‘The Basic 
Tetrads of Varna- Ashrama Dharma’ and ‘The Fundamental 
Psychological Principles of Social Re-construction’. 
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sake, but for its own sake... He asks no longer, ^My will be 
done’, but rather... he submits himself humbly to ^Thy will be 
done.’ He ‘communes’ with God, rather than ask favors of 
Him, endeavours to consider himself as part of Him, strives to 
lose himself in Him — in his eiforts to be at peace and in 
harmony with himself and the world... In the extreme form of 
such communion, self’-consciousness is lost and is merged in 
the ‘person’ or other conception of the Similar loss of 

self-consciousness may occur in the orgasm of semal lovCy 
during the ecstasy of the of beauty ^ and as an 

effect of the hypnotic narrowing of consciousness obtained by 
monotony of environment or by suggestion. That it is obtain- 
able, or at least accompanied, by a kind of sublimation of 
the sexual appetite^ in its transference from the human to the 
divine forms, may be seen in the records of certain saintly men 
and women. It is obtainable also by surrender to the beauty of 
the godhead. It is obtainable, or at least aided, by the 
performance of certain appropriate actions, by the restriction 
of thought, as practised among the yogis of India.” (72-73) 

The excerpts made above, from pp. 29-49 of Dr. 
Myers’ book, bear directly on the subject of this chapter; 
those from pp. 55-73 are relevant to Education generally 
as treated in the present work. Readers will easily recog- 
nise the similarities and identities of thought. A few altera- 
tions, here and there, would probably convert similarities 
also into identities. Thus among the italicised words, m the 
last extract above, “most of” should be read as ‘all’ ; 
all actions are ultimately motived by ‘K ama-desire-emo- 
tion’. For ‘True motive”, read ‘deepest or strongest motive’ ; 
for “true selves”, the ‘True Self’ ; for “true ideals”, ‘the four- 
fold purush -arth a -s, ends of life, aims, objectives, of 
human striving, the only possible ideals, summa bom\ “Our 
own.., book of life... within ourselves” is, in the old words, 
Chitra-gupta i.e., gupta-chitra, the ‘hidden everlasting 
picture’, the akashika record, (in Arabic-Persian Sufi 
words, lauhA-malifuz), of Atma, the Self, in the aspect of 

^ l Manu, ii. 4. 

^Whatever any living being does, that is the work of 
K a m a-Desire ; where there is no desire, there is no action’. 
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Yama, the Inner Judge and Regulator, and the God of 
the Day of Judgment, giver of rewards and punishments 
in accordance with the inexorable Law of Action-and- 
Reaction or Compensation, Duality, Polarity, Causality. 
‘'God’s guidance'of the world’' is through the Eternal Meta- 
physical Laws of God’s Nature, which Nature, as a whole, 
in its entirety, cannot be “influenced by human prayer”, as 
one thing may be influenced by another which is separate 
from it, because all possible prayers and all their effects 
are already eternally included within that Nature, or so- 
called Divine Plan or Scheme. But, from the empirical, 
practical, ‘temporal’ standpoint of daily life, (as distingui- 
shed from the transcendental, philosophical, ‘eternal’ stand- 
point of the Supreme Changeless), prayers addressed by 
‘one person' to ‘another person' are very desirable, nay ne- 
cessary, and often very effective, as when addressed by 
children to parents, or victims of criminals to honest 
public servants and high officers of State, or even king to 
king. In religious prayers, the ‘deity’ invoked or address- 
ed, is not the All-Self, the Universal Supreme Self, but a 
‘Person-al Deity’, ranging, in nature, quality, power, from 
a ‘fetish’-sprite to the Ruler of a Solar System, a Sun-god. 

It should be noted that the Bible prayer, “Thy Will 
be done”, is accompanied by the prayer, “Give us, O 
Lord !, this day, our daily bread”. Corresponding Veda- 
mantra-s have been quoted before, (pp. 341, 379, supra). 
That the egoistic prayer for ‘bread’ (material as well as 
spiritual, physical nourishment by purer and purer food, as 
well as mental nourishment by higher and higher know- 
ledge and finer and finer morality i.e. emotion-and-action), 
should ‘accompany’ (better, precede^ and then be succeeded 
by) the altruistic consummation, ^^Thy Will be done” — this 
is in accord with God’s Nature’s own Law of (first) 
Pursuit and (then) Renunciation. “Surrender to the 
godhead” is almost exact translation of a Yoga-Sutra^. 

jf ] 

i. 23 ; ‘(ex-stasis, ecstasy, standing out 
of one’s own small self and merging in the Divine, may be 
achieved) by complete surrender (of the small self) to God’. 
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It has been expounded before, (pp. 385 et seq.), how’ 
the practice of the daily sandhya-vandana, sunrise and 
sunset orisons, begun in the earliest ‘student’ -days, continued, 
through ‘household’ -life, culminates in the last two stages, 
of ‘retired’ and ‘renunciant’ life, in yoga-samadhi, 
rapt absorption, in which “self-consciousness is lost and is 
merged in the Divine.”^ 

The full significance of “sublimation of the sexual 
appetite” will be found in all that has been said before, 
in the present work, with reference to Brahma-chary a, 
‘walking in the way of, pursuing, Brahma, the Infinite, and 
the Science of the Infinite, as well as the included Sciences 
of the Finite;’ and with reference to the re-direction of the 
vital energy to the brain, by mental and physical disciplined 
and developed will-force; so that the person becomes 
urdhva-retas, (‘one in whom vital creative ovo-seminal 
energy streams upwards’), and mentally progenitive ; instead 
of the ordinary adho-r6tas, (in whom it runs down- 
wards), and physically reproductive. The urdhva-r^tas 
may develope superphysical sensor and motor organs, 
psychic powers, besides and over and above enhanced 
intellectual powers, if his good ‘karma’ is such as to bring 
him into touch with a really holy and advanced guru, a 
spiritual preceptor, educator, true brahmana ; even as a 
highly talented student of a modern physical science 
naturally gravitates towards and ultimately comes into 
touch with the most famous specialist professor of the 
subject. 

As regards “orgasm of sexual love”, the UpaniBliat 
tells us^, that ‘extatic joy’ of carnal love and union of 

iii, 3 ; 'concen- 

tratioil becomes absorption, when sense of self is lost, when it 
becomes as it were empty of ail self, and full of only the 
Object of concentration’. 

I Brha^Aranyaka, 4. 3. 21-22 ; 
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man and women is only a reflection, an image, but invvrscd 
image, imitation, of Bliss of Union of Individual Soul with 
Universal soul, reversed copy of realisation by the former 
of its essential Identity with the latter. The romance and 
exaltation which surround, as a halo, the first flash of 
that Realisation, that first Embrace of the ‘one’ and the 
All, ‘I am Air, last for sometime, as the wondrous glows 
of dawn ; then they steady up into the bright white 
light of ‘common day’, in which the world’s work is 
done as God’s work ; even as passion of bride and 
bridegroom becomes strong and steadfast love of husband 
and wife, and then mellows into soft tenderness of father 
and mother. 

A later book than Dr. Myers* is Human Affairs (1937). 
It is a collection of sixteen papers by specialists, on differ- 
ent subjects, concerned with as many aspects of Social 
Life ; and has been edited by three persons, Drs. Cattell, 
Cohen, and Travers. Among the papers is one on 
‘Psychology in the Industrial Life of the Nation’, by 
Chambers. As regards general psychological principles 
governing the subject, it adds nothing to Dr. Myers’ 
exposition, which is fuller ; but describes, very briefly, 
some special tests of various kinds, which Dr. Myers’ book 
does not. It adds repeatedly, however, as does Dr. Myers 
now and then, that the problem is very difficult, the subject 
is very obscure, research is still at an early stage, “Indus- 
trial Psychology is still in its infancy”. 

The Readers' Digest (New York) for January, 1942, 
has an article, ‘Fitting the Worker to his job’, brightly 
and sensationally worded, as most of that monthly’s deli- 

‘As a man in the close embrace of a beloved woman, knows 
naught outside nor aught inside, (loses all consciousness 
of difference of Within and Without, I and Not-I, Subject and 
Object), even so the individual soul in the close embrace of the 
Prajha-Atma, the Omniscient All-Soul, knows naught outside 
or inside. ..This is the State in which All-Desire is fulfilled, 
No-Desire is left... In that State there is no touch of Sin or 
of Merit... Then is the Soul past all aches and sorrows of 
the heart.’ 
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berately compressed articles are. It says, 

“For years, employers have tested workers’ health, intel- 
lig-ence, and skills — and still have been getting- many misfits. 
Now, 209 firms are testing their employees’ tnnperameiits as 
well, and the improvement in efficiency and morale has been 
amazing. No hocus-pocus or laboratory paraphernalia is used 
in this business of discovering a man’s e7aotional make-up. 
You merely ansvier a set of ‘yes’ or ‘no’ questions, lather 
simple ones — or so they seem. They are so worded, 
however, that you will not realise what you are revealing 
about yourself, and will see no reason for not answering 
honestly. ‘Do ycu prefer bright or conservative colors ?’, 
‘Do you go on blind dates ‘Do you like to pass along 
a good story ?’, * Do most of the people you meet interest 

you ?, ‘Do you like to see the villain punished ‘Do you 
try to settle quarrels between people ?’, ‘Do you find it hard 
to make decisions ?’ Innocent ? Yes, but the answers to the 
first two, along with a dozen others among the 318 questions, 
ascertain whether you are timid or venturesome or retiring. 
The next two help to indicate whether you are sociable or a 
lone wolf. The third pair are bits of evidence as to your 
leadership qualities. The last is one of the many which 
suggest the measure of your e^notional control”. 

A number of examples are given, of better work 
secured by employer, and mental comfort by employee, as 
the result of changes in kind of work and surroundings 
and fellow-workers ; changes made in consequence of 
te7nperame7it -tests, 

“The system responsible for such results, stems back to 
1928, when Dr. Doncaster G. Humm, psychologist for the 
Los Angeles public schools, was invited to speak before an 
association of personnel managers. ‘You wouldn’t think of hiring 
a physically handicapped man to climb telegraph poles’, he 
said ; ‘Mental health and temperament are just as important 
in industry as physical fitness’... What caused so many persons 
to fail in their work ? ^Temperament\ explained Humm ; if 
we could find a yard stick to measure their emotional make-up, 

* ‘Conservative’ and ‘blind’ are used here in special U. S. 
American senses, not familiar in British English. ‘Conserv- 
ative’ here seems to mean the ‘opposite of bright’, i. e., sub- 
dued, mild, quiet ; but ‘blind’ dates (?)• 
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<ve would have the answer/ There being no scientific 
temperament testj Humm and Wadsworth (one of the person- 
nel managers) undertook to originate one. They drew up a 
list of questions, the answers to which would reveal hidden 
traits, prejudices, inhibitions. They tried them, and made a 
rude discovery ; People would not answer them honestly. 
H. and W. started over again. This time they developed 
questions so disarmingly worded that individuals could not 
give fake information. They worked for two and a half 
years, drafting more than 2000 questions, trying them on 
workers, students, convicts, acquaintances, finally narrowing 
them down to the 318 now in use. The questions are based on 
a scientific breakdown of temperament into five fundamental 
components : self-control, self-interest, emotion, imagination, 
and inspiration. No one component is significant in itself ; 
it is the combination that counts An overdose or underdose 
of one or more of these hidden factors, invariably explains 
why a worker fails at his job.’’ 

It has also been found that explanation to a worker, 
by a sympathetic super-ordinate, of the temperamental 
cause of his failure, often induces the worker to rid himself 
of the defect, where the trait is not too deep-rooted ; if it 
is, then change of work and surroundings is the only 
remedy. It has to be remembered that the fitness or un- 
fitness of employers, managers, super-ordinates, to be 
successful as such, has to be ascertained in the same way. ^ 

The reader will readily observe that the remedy by 
^sympathetic explanation’, and the ascertainment of the 
temperament of the employers as well as employees, are 

^ Because of the tipsettal of all postal arrangements by World- 
War II and its crop of ‘censors* and ‘examiners’, over and above the 
wholesale destruction of foreign mails by the activities of submarines, 
aeroplanes,^ warships , the present writer has not been able to obtain so 
far ( — this is being written in Aug. -Sap. 1945, after the surrender of 
Germany in May, 1945, and while the surrender of Japan on 2. 9. ’45 is m 
process of aotualisation — ) a copy of the 318 questions. His letters to the 
Editor of The Readers* Digest seem to have gone astray. It does not appear 
whether the questionnaire has made its way to Britain, and is being 
utilised there, or not. Now that active War seems to have ended, for 
a time at least, though active Peace has not begun by any means, let us 
hope that cocnditions will mend ; and that this vitally important and 
most practical Science and Art of Vocational Psychology, almost the 
most important chapter of the Science and Art of Education, will progress 
apace, by international co-operation between Educational Scientists. 
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features which have been only greatly elaborated, with ' 
many technical words, by the psycho-analysts ; among 
whom, the ‘practitioners’ have to be themselves ‘psycho- 
analysed’. Freud, the founder, named the science ‘Psycho- 
Analysis’ ; his seceding pupd Jung, to distinguish his 
own view from Freud’s, reversed the order of the two 
components of that name and called it ‘Analytical 
Psychology’ ; another seceder, Adler, called his own 
doctrine, ‘Individual Psychology’; Adler deals more directly 
with individual temperaments; (see pp. 198-206 Bupru), 

It will also be readily seen that this ‘new science and 
art’, like most, perhaps all, of the sciences and arts which 
come within the so-called ‘humanities’ and ‘divinities’, (as 
distinguished from the ‘realities’ of physical science), and 
which go to make up what is known as ‘advanced civilis- 
ation’, are only great developments and elaborations of 
what human beings have ‘instinctively’ known and practis- 
ed since the earliest agesA ‘If two persons cannot get on 
together, separate them, send them apart,’ ‘If two public 
servants are always quarrelling with each other, transfer 
them to different places’, ‘If a person shows timidity, do 
not put him in the army’ — such ideas and practices have 
been common all along. The psychologist framers of 
the 318 questions, and vocational guides generally, have 
only, but very usefully and very desirably, been elaborating 
them. But the positive dangers as well as the negative 
uselessness and unpracticality of excessive elaboration and 
expertism must also be borne in mind. 

1 Events regards the ‘realities’, it is worth nothing that 
Maurice Maeterlink, in The Life of the White Ant, has shown 
that the termite has, in several respects, been wiser and more 
efficient than man so far. At the close of ch. xi (‘Their 
Destiny’), sec. vi, he says : “Earnest Kapp, in his Philosophy 
of Technique, has clearly proved that all our inventions, all 
our machines, are merely organic projections, i. e., unconscious 
'-imitations of models supplied by nature”. Yoga-shastra says 
we can develope superphysical organs, more effective and 
useful than machines. The tree is pre-contained in the 
seed, the conscious in the sub-and-supra-conscious. 
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In the old familiar terms of Samskrt psychology, the 
^five fundamental components’ of 
ultimately all reducible into cognitTonai or intellectual 
quality {‘imigirr.tio’^’ and ^inspiration’), desideral or 
emotional quality ('emotion’ and 'self-interest’ and ‘inspir- 
ation’), volitional or conational or actional quality (quality 
of 'will’, 'self-control’). The 'emotional quality’, 'the 
ruling passion’, colored and modified by the 'intellectual’ 
and 'volitional’ qualities, is the 'temperament’. 

ResumL 

We have endeavoured to bring together ancient and 
modern views on the subject of ascertainment of each 
individual’s temperament ; because such ascertainment 
is indispensable pre-requisite for fitting him into his proper 
place in society. A Skt. verse says : ^ 'There is no word 
(letter, sound) that is not a word of power, mantra; no 
substance that is not a remedy (for %ome want, disease, 
trouble) ; no person who is not good for mne thing ; 
only the right employer (who knows which, whom, 
where, when, how to use, to employ) — such person is 
difficult to find ! A king’s greatest virtue is ability 
to choose ministers of the nght-eous quality for different 
departments of the State ; an army-commander’s, the 
right types of subordinates for conducting different 
kinds of military operations, all converging to the one 
aim, Defence of the State by subdual of its enemies ; 
a business-manager’s, the right kinds of agents, superin- 
tendents, foremen, clerks, working m various ways for the 
one purpose of just production-accumulation-distribution of 
Wealth. Above all these, because over-shadowing, 
covering, embracing and guiding all these, is the Educator’s 
greatest virtue — ability to ascertain the temperament of 
each pupil, and to educate, i.e., inform and instruct (the 
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intellect), discipline (the emotions and character), and train 
(the will, the limbs, and the activities of) every individual, 
future ruler, or army-leader, or financier, for the vocation 
for which he is best fitted by natural, congenital, intellec- 
tual-moral-physical constitution. 

Indian ^pandit-s’, of the ‘priest-caste', have, for 
some centuries past, been brought up on the available 
Samskrt literature only, and even of that, special sections 
only, V y a k a r a n a (Grammar), or Sahity a (Poetry and 
Rhetoric), or Ny ay a (Logic), or Mimamsa (Scripture- 
Exegesis and Jurisprudence), and so on. They are 
prototypes of the medieval scholastics of Europe. They 
have largely forgotten the meaning of the great words 
bequeathed by the ancient sages ; unable to see the 
spirit of them, they cling blindly to the letter, the outer 
husk ; they shut their eyes obstinately to the changed 
and changing conditions of the human world ; m the 
manner of ‘die-hards’, ‘fighters to the last ditch’, they 
resist all attempts at even small modifications ; they 
strive desperately to maintain, and even promote, customs 
and practices which, whatever utility they may have 
had m the past, are, today, most baneful supersti- 
tions, without any justifying reason ; and they do all 
this only for the preservation of their selfish ‘vested 
interests’, (a) blind worship of the ‘brahmana’ by mere 
name and birth, and (b) consequent gifts and presents, and 
(c) ‘spiritual’ power used for very ‘temporal’ ‘material’ gains 
and often for vicious purposes of all sorts. ‘Kshattriya’ and 
‘vaishya’ have also become degenarate correspondingly. 

The ancient commentaries on the Vedas and Puranas 
have been swept away by the floods of events created by 
the swirls of Time ; events in the shape of internal 
degenerations of character and intelligence ; and of 
external invasions, by Muslims and Christians, which were 

^ Tylor’s Anthropology gives striking examples of how 
the growth of excessive reverence for the mere externalsj 
forms, ‘letter’, of the past, prevented advance of knowledge 
and progress of civilisation in, e.g., Egypt, till Greeks broke up 
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made possible by those degenerations. These invasionsj^ 
destroying much of the good as well as some of the bad 
of the old, (because the two had become intermixed), 
opened the way for a new start, a new ‘Culture’. It is 
the advent of this new ‘Culture’ that is being resisted and 
reviled by the orthodox ‘pandit-s’ of Hinduism, and also, 
in lesser degree, by the orthodox 'maulavis' of Islam (the 
next most numerously followed religion in India). Modern 
western Science is re-writing those lost commentaries with 
a new vividness and a greater fulness, in some respects, 
(not yet in respect of those departments of science which 
may be called ‘mystical’, ‘occult’, ‘esoteric’, or ‘super- 
physical’, i.e., dealing with superior, subtler, physicality or 
materiality). No words of admiration, praise, blessing, 
are too high for the tireless industry in research, and the 
amazing discoveries and inventions, of that Science. Even 
so, no curse is too strong, too bitter, for those who have 
been misusing those results for the moral and material 
destruction of Humanity. But ‘There is a Providence that 
shapes our ends”, and “God fulfils himself in many ways”, 
and out of Evil He draws good again, when Good has 
changed to Evil by excess. So, let us hope, out of the 
devastation caused by this World War II, there will 
arise a finer, better -instructed, more deeply aud lastingly 
warned and therefore more earnestly, sincerely, seriously 
fore-sighted and far-sighted Humanity and a correspon- 
dingly fine Culture and Civilisation.^ 

In that Civilisation, the Educator, the ‘Man of 
Spirituo-Material Science’, the man of the brahmana- 
quality, will have the first and most highly honored place. 
He will be the principal builder of that Civilisation, and 
will be helped in the great work by the ‘good and wise’ 
fathers and mothers whom he will have taught and made 


the old and effete; and initiated new ways. Emil Ludwig’s book, 
Wile (1938), shows how the new ways brought evil as well as 
good ; in accord with the eternal Law of Duality. 

2 See Appendix, ‘The Meaning of Culture and Civilisation/ 
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^good and wise’. 

We have seen before, that Mann builds his Civilisation 
on the tnple foundation of noble Mother-Father-Preceptor, 
corresponding with the three ‘twice-born’, V aishy a-Kshattriya 
-Brahmana. These bring the new generation to birth and rear 
it up, physically and mentally; they observe it from the very 
beginnings of its manifold life ; they are in a much better 
position to apply ‘intelligence-tests’ and put the ‘318’ 
questions, in perpetual interviews with the young folk, in a 
much more natural atmosphere. The inventors of the 
questions get their subjects (employees and employers) 
ready-made. Mother-Father-Preceptor have to make 
them ready, can influence them for good, give them right 
direction. When these three, and the ‘personnel’ of the 
three great mam Vocations of Society whom and which 
they respectively represent, viz,, Nourisher-Protector-Ins- 
tructor , C ommercial- Executive-Learned, (discounting the 
unskilled or little-skilled Assistant and Industnal, for the 
moment) — when these three are able to discharge their func- 
tions du(e)-ly and nght-ly, and fulfil their (Higher-) Nature- 
ordained missions properly, then the severe ‘inner conflicts’ 
of individuals, between their opposite desires, their higher 
and lower natures, urges, instincts, which cause so much 
frustration, despair, melancholy, psycho -neurotic disease, 
maniacal madness, will decrease in mteasity as well as 
extensity ; the present baffling complexities of character and 
occupations will probably diminish also ; the great majority 
of persons will be able to see their respective appropriate 
ways in life plainly ; competition will continue to exist, no 
doubt, because of the Metaphysical and Psychological 
Law of Duality ; but it will co-exist with co-operation ; 
instead of being bitter with jealousy and hatred, it will 
largely become joyous, full of the spint of ‘sport’, Ilia, 
full of affectionate emulation and helpfulness ; it will be a 
race for the Good, the True, the Beautiful, a race for the 
benefit of the whole ; not a race for the Evil, the False, 
the Ugly, a race for the profit of a part, of one-small-self, 
at the ruthless cost of others. ‘That is Truth which 
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brings the greatest Good to all (or, since that is impossible^ 
to most) beings ; so have we heard’. ^ 


^ I Mbh. 

The verse may be interpreted in various ways, each correct 
in its own setting ; thus : ‘The One and Only True and Truth is 
the Supreme Self, which is the universally Beloved, the Heart’s 
Desire, the One Good, in, to, for, all’ ; also, ‘That which brings 
about the greatest happiness of the greatest number, is the 
True, the Right, way to follow, in given circumstances.’ 
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SOME SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES 
UNDERLYING THE FOURFOLD SYSTEM 

Socio-Individual Organisation 

The preceding chapter brings to a close, generally 
speaking, the formulation of the Educational Organisation, 
on the lines laid down by Manu, in whose Laws it is dealt 
with first of all, as being constituted by the brahmana- 
varna and the brahma-charl-ashrama, the learn- 
ed ‘profession’ and the stu dent- ‘stage’. ^ It may be repeat- 
ed here that varna means profession, occupation, 
vocation, means of livelihood ; and ashram a,, stage in 
life. The four v a r n a - s , vocational classes, functioning^ 
side by side, make the Social side of the Total Organis- 
ation ; the four ashramas, succeeding one after 
another in each individual life, make up the Individual 
side of it ; the two are as warp and woof. 

The first six chapters of the Smyti, the ‘remembered’ 
laws, are taken up with the Educational Organisation ; but, 

^ It must be borne in mind that it is general jprinciples that 
are mostly dealt with here. Details^ in practice, will depend 
_upon time-place-circumstance. Many such details will be 
unavoidably very different from the old ones ; but there will be 
correspondences. The old G u r u-K u 1 a will now be a University ; 
the old guru-grha will be a house-master’s house or a 
boarding-house with a warden ; printed books and mifCh 
other modern educational apparaus must be used instead of 
extensive memorising ; and so on. What is needed is the old 
spirit and the old principles ; the teachers should be benevolent 
as parents, the pupils should be affectionate as sons and 
daughters ; th.Q forms may differ as much as the different 
conditions necessitate. The same is to be understood as 
regards as the other three organisations. 
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incidentally, in connection with the life of the b r a h m an a, 
as a whole, the duties of the three subsequent stages in that 
life, viz, (2) grha-stha, ‘house-holder’, (3) vana-stha 
(or vana-prastha), sub-urban ‘wood-land-dweller’ and 
‘publicist’ ^ , (4) s a n-n y a s T, (world-) ‘renouncer’ — these 

duties are also described. In the present work, these three 
‘stages’ may be dealt with better, perhaps, m connection, 
respectively, with the three corresponding organisations, (2) 
Commercial or Economic, (3) Executive or Protective, (4) 
Industrial or Assistant or Sub-servient. The four are the 
components which make up the complete Socio-Individual 
or Collective-Personal Organisation of the community, 
nation, race. Mankind, (see pp. 156 et seq. supra). 

The Executive or Political or Administrative Organis- 
ation’ and the ‘duty of the ruler’ (king or other), raja- 
dharma, is taken up by Manu, next after the Education- 
al. We should perhaps do the same here. But before 
doing so, it seems desirable to devote a few pages to the 
statement of some general principles which are utilised in 
Manu’s Code of Life, i.e., the Fourfold Organisation of the 
Human Race^. 

^Note i In 1936, as an elected member of the Central 
Legislative Assembly of India, I introduced ‘A Bill for the 
Validation of Intercaste Marriages among Hindus’. It was 
officially entitled ‘The Hindu Marriage Validity Bill’, It was 
very brief : “No marriage among Hindus shall be invalid by 
reason that the parties thereto do not belong to the same caste, 
any custom or any interpretation of Hindu law to the contrary 
notwithstanding”. Word for word, it was the same as that 

^ ‘Publicist commonly means ‘one who writes on or is 
skilled in public law, or current political topics’. But a 
convenient word is needed to connote puhlic-spirited public 
worker who works for public good without remuneration, 
simply because he has the spirit which seeks public gooch not 
private gain ; and for whom, honor from the public is suffi- 
cient reward and heart-nutrition and right incentive. ‘Publicist’ 
seems such a convenient word. ‘Public servant’ has come to 
mean salaried servant of government ; and ‘public worker’ — a 
good expression otherwise — does not necessarily imply the 
honorary character. 
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which was introduced by Shri Vithalbhai J. Patel in I 9 I 85 ’ 
but never came to the vote. That great patriot was a 
barrister by profession, and had far greater legal acumen and 
experienced knowledge of the subtleties and strategies of 
modern legislative procedure than 1. Therefore I simply 
revived his Bill without venturing to make any addition. In 
1926-1930 he occupied the Presidential chair of the same 
Assembly with rare distinction, and shed lustre upon it ; then 
resigned, for political reasons ; was rewarded with jail ; 
on hearing sentence, remarked, with grim smile, ‘‘This is 
my peerage and pension after Speakership”; underwent serious 
medical operation in prison ; was released ; went to Switzer- 
land for treatment ; died there ; and his property, which he 
bequeathed to a leading Congressman, for carrying on the 
non-violent political struggle of the Indian National Congress, 
for the freedom of India from bondage to the British, was 
confiscated by the British-Indian Government 

My Bill fared no better than Shri Patel’s, ultimately. 1 
had hoped that more competent members of the Legislature 
than I, would suggest ail needed amendments and improve- 
ments in the Select Committee stage, and again when it came 
up for final consideration in the Assembly. But it failed to 
be referred to a Select Committee, and so was killed prema- 
turely. On the two days given to it, 28th January and 4th 
February, 1937, the Congress Party, to which I belonged, had 
decided to boycott the Assembly ; because those dates had been 
fixed for elections to the Provincial Assemblies, the Central 
had to be present in their Provinces on those dates, 
and the Government had turned a deaf ear to their request for 
a change of dates ; the motive of the Government probably 
was the hope that, if those members were kept away from the 
Provinces, fewer Congress candidates would be able to secure 
election to the local Legislatures. My Party allowed those 
members, however, who had Bills to pilot, to attend the Central 
Assembly. Thus, I and two other members attended, on the 
two days fixed for private Bills. Even so, my Bill had a 
chance. A large majority of the ‘official’ Hindu members 
on the Government benches, as well as of those ‘nominated’ 
by the Government, had promised to vote with me, if the 
Government gave them a free hand. But, presumably for 
some deep-seated ‘political reason’, the Government, i.e., the 
•Governor-General and his Executive Council, ordered its 
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servants and nominees to vote solid against my Bill. One can 
only guess that the ^reason’ was to prevent the rationalisation, 
liberalisation, solidarisation, reformation of ^Hinduism’ and 
Hindu Society ; and to keep up their internecine dissensions 
and weakness consequent on belief in the rigidly hereditary 
nature of thousands of castes and sub-castes ; in pursuance 
of the well-known policy of divide et impercu So, out of 52 
members present on the second day, 26 officials and 10 
nominees voted against^ and only 14 (including 7 Muslims) 
voted foT^ reference of the Bill to a Select Committee ; 
while 2 Hindu members remained neutral. The Bill 
died. 

In 1936, in the months preceding the introduction of the 
Bill, I published a series of articles in the provincial dailies, in 
order to incline general opinion in Its favor, by placing before 
it the reasons which were inducing me to take this step. In 
these articles, and in the speeches which I had occasion to 
make in the Assembly, on the two dates mentioned, I endea- 
voured to point out, among other things, the principles of 
several sciences which have been ‘applied’ in the formulation 
of what was originally, and even now is, fundamentally a 
Vocational-Class-System, and has now degenerated into a 
Hereditary-Caste-System (in the same way in which ‘king’-ship, 
originally an o^ce entrusted to the most ‘knowing’, ‘cun-ning’, 
‘canning’, able wise virtuous person, has degenerated into a 
hereditary birthright) ; and which principles favour ^ indeed 
Tequirey what is called ‘inter-caste’ marriages. 

What follows, in the text, is made up of extracts from 
those articles ^ and ^ speeches. Another reason for reproducing 
it here is that it incidentally describes the present chaos into 
which the Hindu community (^indeed, no longer a coTYiiUHn-ity) 
has fallen. To show the Ancient Way, out of this Chaos, 
and into New Life and Cosmos, is the purpose of this book ; as 
it has been, of almost all the public work of the present writer, 
during tl^ last 50 years nearly, since the foundation of the 
Central Hindn College— now grown into the Benares Hindu 
University-^in 1898, by Mrs. (later Dr.) Annie Besant and 
colleagues. This purpose, not so clear at first, has become more 
and more conscious as the years have gone by, and the writer 
approaches the termination of his service on earth. 
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1 . 

Elasticity of Manu’s (Hindu) Law, 

Though convinced that the original VarnaDharma 
or vocational class system of the Shastras by no means 
insists upon it, yet one can believe that caste and sub-caste 
endogamy may have served some useful purpose in the 
past, when other conditions prevailed in the country.^ Such 
endogamy was not and is not inherently wrong always. 
But excess in anything is wrong, A very well known 
Samskrt proverb says: Ati sarvatra varjayet’, ‘Avoid 
excess everywhere’. Solomon the Wise, (except in the 
matter of women) indeed, goes to the extent of saying, in 
the Bible : “Be not too righteous” even ; for excess of 
righteousness becomes very unlovable and mischievous 
self-righteousness. And a liadlB of the Prophet Muhammad 
says : ^ Khair-ul-umure ausatoha', ‘Only those actions are 

good that follow the middle course’. 

1 Any one who reads a work like Tylor’s classic Anthro^ 
pology — and it ought to be read by the student of Mami — will 
realise how some of the even most amazing, and to us now 
most horrible, customs of various savage nations, have served 
a useful purpose in their own time-place-circumstance. Thus 
among Fijians, it was usual to kill and eat up parents when 
they became too old to walk about and secure food for them- 
selves ; and such parents themselves often insisted on being so 
killed and eaten up. Among another tribe, of Amer-indians, 
it was cutomary to leave such old persons, by their own wish, 
in some place, to die of starvation or be killed by wild animals. 
Very hard conditions of life, amidst barren and dangerous 
surroundings ; necessity to be constantly on the move, to secure 
barest subsistence ; inability to carry about the too old and 
sick — made such customs inevitable, and very useful for the 
preservation of the tribe. The careful student will see, with' 
much interest, how Manu’s Scheme, of voluntary retirement, 
from the life of competition, after the ‘householder’ stage ; of| 
various optional ways of passing the last years of life ; and of ' 
several ways of casting off the battered and no longer service- 
able ‘house of flesh’, voluntarily, and thus triumphing over 
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Also, the Samskrt Scriptures themselves clearly say : 
"Laws and customs have to change with times, places, and 
circumstances. There is no course of human action which 
benefits all equally and produces only good results. 
Therefore, when the evil consequences of any particular 
law begin to preponderate over its good results, then it has 
to be changed for another law. This new law, in turn, 
begins to fail, similarly, with the lapse of time and change 
of conditions, and has to be changed again. Hence we 
see that there is no uniformity, no finality, no permanent 
fixity, in law anywhere, but a great variety of changing 
customs and practices’.^ 

The principle of living legislation, elasticity, adapta> 
bility, change, accommodation, reconciliation, compromise, 
synthesis, is thus amply recognised and given full operation 
in Hindu Pharma-Shastra. The oldest living law-book 
of the human world. Institutes of Manu, expressly declares 
that Pharma-s i.e., laws, nghts-and-duties, change with 
the Ages of the Human Race. 'The laws for human 
beings are other in ?■ 1 . other in Treta, other in 

Death — he will see how that Scheme covers generally all 
conditions of rural and urban life, and sublimates, refines, 
and spiritualises the helpful practices followed in the "savage’ 
state "instinctively’, so that they can be, and should be followed 
in the "civilised’ state deliberately, in modern conditions too, 
with conscious approval of them. This transformation is 
brought about by the addition, to the practices, of the 
knowledge of the Self and "voluntariness’. If those old ways 
are followed today, with such purposeful voluntariness, a 
great deal of the current external and internal, national and 
individual, physical and mental, maddening conflict would be 
eliminated. 

s Mbh >3 Shanti, chs. 35, 266, and 314. 
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Dwapara, other in Kali-yuga.’^ 

Whatever, then, may have been the beneficial value 
of the rigorous enforcement of caste endogamy in other 
conditions, a large and growing body of persons within the 
community is convinced that it has run to excess and 
become very harmful now ; and these are persons wha 
cannot, by any means, be all regarded as thoughtless, or 
reckless, or immature of mind. 

Great patriots and leaders of the public, whose nobi- 
lity of purpose and self-sacrifice for uplift of the Indian 
People as a whole, in the first place, and, at the same time, 
loyal service of all that is really true and good and 
beautiful m Hinduism, in the second place, cannot be 
questioned by anyone, have, within the last few decades, 
repeatedly expressed the view that such rigorous caste 
endogamy is wrong. They have not only expressed the 
view, but, as befits true leaders, who practice what they 
preach, have acted upon it, and set excellent example.^ 

3?^ it, I Manu. 

^Members of the family of Rabindranath Tagore, world- 
famous poet, have married persons of other castes. Mahatma 
Gandhi, another world-famous person, great spiritual and 
political leader, is a vaishya, ‘man of the merchant-caste’, 
by birth ; Shri C. Raja-gopal-achari, another front-rank political 
leader, who was Premier of the Madras province, from 1937 
to 1939, when the Congress held the Ministry, is a brah- 
man a, ‘man of the cleric (clergy) caste’, by birth; the youngest 
son of the former has married the daughter of the latter. Yet 
another world-known figure is Pandit Jawahar-lal Nehru ; he 
is a Kashmiri brahman a by birth ; his elder sister, now 
famous as Mrs. Vijaya-lakshmi Pandit, married Shri Ranjit 
Sita-ram Pandit, a Maha-rashtra b r a h m a n a. Maha-rashtra 
and Kashmiri brahman as do not intermarry ordinarily. 
Shri R. S. Pandit died in January, 1944, a few weeks after 
being let out of jail, where he had been a political prisoner, and 
had been suffering from pleurisy, grossly neglected by the jail 
doctors. Shri V. Pandit was Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
ment in the United Provinces (of India) in the years of the 
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•In other ranks and classes of citizens also, such marriages 
are occurring with increasing frequency, now. 'Inter-caste 
marriage’, i.e., marnage with each other of two persons 
belonging VjOMiYitilly to two different castes, may therefore 
well hope to receive the blessings of all persons who 
recognize that truth and safety are ever m the golden 
mean, and error and danger always in the tinsel extremes. 

The Evils of Exc ess- 

The one sm of all sins is excess ; and rigorous caste 
endogamy is surely guilty of that sm, now. 

‘‘Good customs by excess corrupt themselves ; and 
then the God m man fulfils Himself in orders new, follow- 
ing more moderate ways.” 

Such seems to be the teaching of history in all depart- 
ments of life. 

Some bureau, some law and order, some rule and 
regulation, some authority to compel the wrong-doer to 

Congress Ministry, 1937-9 ; was in jail repeatedly, before and 
after ; toured in the U.S.A., during the days of the San 
Francisco Conference (1945), and gave many lectures on the 
woeful economic and political conditions in war-effort-stricken, 
famine-and-epidemic-stricken, and mis-Government-stricken 
India. According to press-reports, she was listened to by 
large, attentive, and sympathetic audiences. Pt. J. L. Nehru’s 
younger sister has married a Gujerati vaishya. The late 
Chitta-ranjan Das, renowned political leader of Bengal, leader 
of the bar in the Calcutta High Court, repeatedly imprisoned 
for political activity, was a kayastha by birth ; he married 
a brahmana lady. Shri Bhula-bhai Desai, leader of the 
bar in the Bombay High Court, leader of the Congress Party 
in the Central Legislative Assembly, New Delhi, from 1935 
to 1945,^ (new elections are to be held at the end of this year, 
the war in Europe having terminated with the surrender of 
Germany in May, and in Asia with the surrender of Japan, 
in progress at the moment of writing, i.e. 1. 9. 1945), is a 
Gujerati brahmana by birth; his son has married a 
vaishya lady. There are scores upon scores of other 
examples, from leading families, in almost ail the provinces 
of India. 
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refrain — is very useful, indeed indispensable. But bureau- 
cracy/, irresponsible and absolute rule by the bureau over 
every department of the people’s life, excess of ordaining, 
legislating, compelling, excessive authority which unavoid- 
ably becomes misuse of it — is very baneful, and equally in- 
evitably provokes reactions and upheavals.^ 

So, %Qme money, some private property, some possess- 
ions, some differences in the ways and scales of living, 
within the limits of equitability, is helpful, is indispensable, 
to facilitate exchange of goods, to break dull monotony, to 
make life interesting and worth living. But excess of 
capitalism and monopolies in moveable and immoveable 
property, pluto-cracy/, is very harmful, and necessarily 
produces vast unrest and revolt. 

So, protective armament, by excess, becomes destruc- 
tive militio-cracy/ and militarism, and causes perennial 
vast butcheries. 

So, consoling religion degenerates, by excess, into 
biero-cracy/ and desolating priestcraft, degrading and 
stultifying blind superstition, bigotry, fanaticism, and brings 
about communalist riots, inquisitions, religious wars, and 
then violent reforms. 

Even thus have Hindu conventions and rules of 
social life run to excess. They are producing consequences 
which are the exact opposite of what they were intended 
to produce. They were originally framed as part of aj 
complete Scheme of Social Organisation, for the purpose? 
of reducing, by equitable division of labour and of corres4 
ponding reward, the cruelties of unregulated frantic! 
competition in the earning of livelihood. They were^ 


1 ‘Rationing’ of all sorts of goods, ‘Control’ of all sorts 
of business, under ‘Ordinances’, during the years of the War, 
and being continued now, indefinitely, even after the War 
has ended, has caused awful, unprecedentedly intensive and 
extensive, demoralisation, corruption, bribery, blackmail, 
black marketing, profiteering, amongst public servants 
and their hangers-on, and correspondingly awful oppression 
and suffering to the people at large, in India* 
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intended to articulate all sections of society into an integral 
.whole, make all parts of it interdependent, and create 
conditions which would favour and facilitate, as far as 
humanly possible, the making of happy marriages between 
parties possessed of parity of temperament. They were 
calculated to produce an environment which would 
promote the welfare and happiness of Families, and there- 
fore of Society, as a whole. 

The Family as the Unit of Society. 

The old tradition expressly regards the family as 
the unit of society : ^Father -Mother-Child, these three 
together make up the complete human being; the man is 
not the man alone, but Man- Woman-Child, all together ; 
the Elders have declared that that which is the husband, 
that same is the wife’.^ 

Modern tendency is to regard the individual as such 
unit. Individualism at one end, Nationalism at the other 
end, IS the modern ideal. Familism at one end, Humanism 
.at the other, is the ancient. When the family is regarded 
as the unit, and father, mother, and child are regarded 
as permanently bound together, the natural consequence, 
of paternal and maternal relationships stretching endlessly, 
(two parents of each parent, two of each grand-parent, and 
so on, and descendants of these along many lines), is 
that the whole of society is seen to be not only psycho- 
logically but also biologically bound together and made 
co-operative, literally flesh of the same flesh and Spirit of 
the same Spirit. The bonds of commensum and connu- 
bium, anna-sambandha and y auna-sambandha, 

. constitute the p r a n a-s a m b a n d h a, the biological vital 
bonds, between human beings. Commercum, commercial 
bonds, artha-sambandha, varta-sambandha, mer- 
cantile relations, financial ties, trade unions, arise out of, 
and, in tnrn, give rise to, these. But when the individual 
is regarded as a free unit, his connection with the group 

^ mm, f ; 

Manu, ix, 45. 
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amidst which he lives, becomes only wilful, competitive,’ 
and therefore more fragile than cohesive. Hence we 
see the violent hatreds between individuals, as well as 
nations composed of such individuals, which pervade the 
whole human atmosphere to-day; conflicts between not 
only nation and nation, but within each nation, between 
rich and poor, rider and luled, strong and weak, and — 
climax of discord — between man and woman, parent and 
child, old and young. 

Rigidity ; the Cause of Decay 

But the Indian customs, also, though they were 
originally based on scientific principles of right social orga- 
nisation, have gradually resulted, through excessive em- 
phasis on some aspects and ignoring of others, in the 
current caste-system. The extreme ligidities of this system 
are the main cause of the obvious decay of Hinduism and 
of the Hindu portion of the Indian people ; and, therefore, 
indirectly, of the other portions also ; for, as conditions 
are to-day, all must fall or rise together. This opinion 
may be contested by one who sees only the surface-fact 
that some other communities in India are increasing 
greatly in numbers. It will not be questioned by one who 
realises that these other communities are not prospering any 
more, in general welfare, but are becoming more and more 
dependent on artificial ‘official’ patronage instead. 

These rigidities are utterly frustrating the very purpose 
for which the ‘the vocational class system’, was instituted 
by the Elders of the Race m the far past. That purposej 
was to promote the formation of a close-kmt society, with! 
mutually subservient parts, a true Social Organism, like| 
a living individual body, with Head, Arms, Trunk and! 
Legs. Instead of this, we see to day, divisions and 
dissensions, jealousies, even bitter hatreds, betw^een the 
components. From a cohesive, centripetal force, the caste 
system has become changed into a disruptive and centri- 
fugal one. Instead of reconciling all, it antagonises 
everyone. 

3 
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Hindu Majority — a Fiction. 

In political circles, ‘Hindu Majority’ is much talked ol. 
It is a myth. The reality is a crumbling heap of quarrel- 
ling minorities, over two thousand castes and sub-castes, 
all mutually untouchable in respect of inter-dining and 
inter-marriage — a caricature of Varna-dharma, looked 
at with astonishment and contempt' by all outside 
observers. 

If the right remedy is not administered in time, the 
growing inelasticity of these customs and conventions will 
cause the death of the Hindu Social Organism, as harden- 
ing of the soft living tissues causes slowly the death of 
the individual organism. Of course, the race of human 
beings now comprised by what is called th e Hindu Com- 
munity would not perish even if Hind uism as such 
perished ; but some very valuable aspect s of spiritual 
culture and civilisation, and principles of social organi- 
sation, might disappear, for long periods, to the great loss 
of mankind as a whole. 


II. 

The Scientific Principles underlying 
the old Social Organisation or Varna-Vyavastha. 

It is not possible to say with any certainty, when and 
where, in Human History and Geography, this System 
arose, and who were the Elders of the Race, seers and sages, 
Manu-s and Rshi-s, who formulated it. It appears in India, 
in times far past, beyond memory and record, ready-made, 
as Minerva sprang, ready-armed, from Jove’s forehead, m 
Greek legend. It is mentioned as m the grand 

Purusha-Sukta of the B.g-V6da, which is placed, by 
the most cautious orientalists, as between 1000 and 
3000 B.C. Interpreted in the light of Vedanta Meta- 
physic and Psychology, it was, in its origin, a complete 
Scheme of Social Organisation which consisted, of four 
interlinked organisations ; viz., an Educational Organi- 
sation consisting of the learned or brahmana class and 
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the student or brahma-chari order; a Defensive 
(Protective, Executive, or Political) Organisation consisting 
of the chivalrous or kshattriya class and, generally 
speaking, the vana-prastha or 'suburban’ order; an 
Economic Organisation consisting of the commercial or 
vaishya class and the grha-stha or house-holder 
order ; and an Industrial or Labour Organisation consisting 
of the shudra or workman class as pTit/sical servant and 
the san-nyasT or anchorite order as spiritual servant. 
This Four-fold Social Organisation was based on a few' 
fundamental, wide-reaching, principles of many sciences, 
biological, psychological, economic, sociological, education- 
al, dietetic and sexological, hygienic and eugenic. It was 
devised as a great broad mould into which could 
be poured and thereby Aryanised, i. e., civilised, more or 
less, all the multitudinous tribes, not only of India, but 
of all the Human Race everywhere, which might happen 
to come within its sphere of influence, with all their innum- 
erable occupations, hobbies, pursuits, creeds, local customs, 
taboos, totems, mascots, ways of living, etc. 'Local cus- 
toms, tribal customs, long-standing family-customs, have all 
been duly provided for, by Manu, in this Book of Laws, this 
shastra, this great science; also the customs and practices 
of the renouncers ; and the evil practices of sinners and 
hypocrites have also been pointed out here and warned 
against’.^ 

The Biological principle incorporated into the system, 
is that two laws are always at work in the birth of the 
successive generations of living beings. They are what 
the modern evolutionist knows as (a) the Law of Heredity, 
and (b) the Law of Spontaneous Variation or Mutation ; 
that is to say that (a) children of the same parents tend to 
be similar to their parents and to each other in body and 
mind, and that (b) they tend to be dissimilar also, quite 
often. The old words are J anma and Karmai also Toni 

Mam, i. 118; see also p. 81, supra. 
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and Tcipccs, The reason for the existence of these two 
opposite laws is to be found in the Metaphysical fact that 
Spirit represents the principle of Unity, unifoimity, similar- 
ity, continuity, Heredity ; and Matter, the piinciple of 
Multiplicity, diversity, variation, Mutation. 

The Psychological principle is that mind has three 
main functions; that one tends to prodominate in every 
individual ; that, accordingly, 'dvi-ja,’ re-geiierate, twice- 
born, i.e., educated and cultured, persons, 'who have been 
born a second time, i.e., into the world of introspection and 
moral self -consciousness’ — such persons tend to fall into 
one or another of three broad types or classes, (a) Men of 
Knowledge, (b)Men of Action, (c)Mea of acquisitive Desire; 
and that there is a residual fourth type, composed of the 
comparatively uneducable child-mmds, who become (d) the 
Men of unskilled or little-skilled Labour. 

Another P.sych(>hrj>cA principle utilised is that the man 
of knowledge finds his greatest heart-satisfaction, and best 
incentive to good work, in affectionate Honour, s a m-m a n a, 
most ; the man of action, executive Power and official 
authority, in ajna-shakti, aishvarya, adhi-kara, 
most; the man of acquisitive desire, m Wealth, dhana, 
most ; the man of labour, in Play and amusement and 
holidays, krida, vino da, most. It has to be borne in 
mind carefully that even four uterine brothers, children of 
the same parents, may, and quite often do, belong to the 
four, or to three, or two, different types, by the law of 
spontaneous mutation ; or they may, and often do, all 
belong to only one of the four types, by the law of heredity. 

The why and how of such mutation and variation is 
to be found in the Metaphysics of Sexology, and has been 
explained in works on medicine, f.i. Smhrufa and Oharaka ; 
{vide pp. 720-740 supra). 

‘All four classes or types are born from the same 
Creator's body: hence are brothers; but are differentiated into 
classes by their different temperaments and occupations'.^ 


1 ^ ^ mm It 

STlloir ^ \ Mbh., Shanti, ch, 186. 
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Another important Psychological 'principle is that 
carnal, sensual, sex-passion is naturally transmuted and 
sublimated into spiritual affection and self-denying sense of 
responsibility and duty, by the birth of children in wed-lock. 
Of course, excess as in other matters so of children, beyond 
the parents’ power to bring up healthily, is disastrous. But 
if the birth of any children at all is deliberately avoided, 
in order to avoid all self-denying responsibility, and only 
snatch sense-pleasures, then that carnal passion invariably 
becomes a lurid fire of ever-increasing selfishness which 
inevitably destroys all conjugal love and happiness, soon 
rather than late, and leads to vices, crimes, social dis- 
turbances of all sorts. Hence the recommendation and 
eulogy of the 'house-holder order’ as the best, because 
nourisher of all others ; and, at the same time, depreciation 
of excessive progenition ; (see pp. 158, 319, supra,) 

Hence, too, the insistence that the family is the unit 
of society, and not the individual — a S^ctologunl principle 
of profound psychological import and very far-reaching 
consequence, which has been embodied in the system. 
The Mconomic principle is that, to avoid or at least* 
minimise the evils of unregulated frantic competition, human 
beings should, where the law of heredity is at all clearly 
manifest in their psycho-physical teiijiperament and consti- 
tution, follow the hereditary occupation ; but that when 
the law of spon taneous variation predominantly asserts 
The theory put forward in the Skt. verses expounded at 
pp. 720-740, siiprcii may perhaps help to reconcile the differences 
of Lamarck, Darwin, Welsmann, etc. ; and also provide a clue 
to the mutative leaps of electrons from one orbit to another, 
in their dance around the neutron. After all, in Nature, 
physics, chemistry, astronomy, geology, biology, psychology, 
sociology, all must be intimately connected together at heart ; 
cannot be separated off by blind dead walls ; must be all 
governed by common fundamental laws ; with numbers and 
measures running through them ; because all are manifesta- 
tatious of One Will-Force’ of ‘Spirit-Matter’ , in Time 
(numbers) and Space (measures). J. W. N. Sullivan’s Li7nUa- 
tions of Science (1938) very interestingly provides much varied 
and useful material for thought in this connection. 
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itself in any individual, he should be allowed to take up 
the corresponding and appropriate bread-winning profession 
and vocational class-name, and not be permitted to taJce up 
any other, in addition, for making money. Thus each 
human being would be able to do the best, of which he is 
capable, in the way of service of the Social Whole, and 
would receive, from society, an appropriate remuneration 
and livelihood, and there would be an equitable distribution 
of work and wealth and leisure, because no person would 
be allowed to make money by more than one means of 
livelihood. 

Another Sociological principle is that, as a single human 
body consists of head, arms, trunk, and legs, as a single 
human mind is made up of stores of knowledge, of desires, 
of volitions, and of simple vitality, so the Social Organism, 
i. e., every complete, well evolved, advanced, civilised 
society, consists of four main broadly distinguishable 
vocational classes, (a) the learned professions, (b) the 
executive professions, (c) the business professions, (d) the 
laboring professions ; and that different rights and different 
corresponding duties, different kinds of work and different 
kinds of livelihood, different labors and different wages 
and rewards, different functions and different prizes of life, 
should be equitably partitioned between the four classes, 
according to*the four temperaments, and none allowed to 
encroach upon those (especially the means of livelihood) 
of any other, or to adulterate two or three or all four 
in any single group or individual. Of course, there are 
numerous subordinate varieties included under each of the 
four mam types of occupation. The V^da, in a grand and 
also perfectly apposite metaphor, expressly enunciates the 
correspondence of the functional classes which make up 
the Social Organism, with the members or limbs, discharg- 
ing separate functions, of the individual human organism : 
‘The thousand-headed, thousand-eyed, thousand-footed 
Purusha, Macro-cosmic Man, Oversoul of Humanity, 
Mankind, the Genius of the Human Race, Its Collective 
En-souling Mind, by the might of Its ten sensor and motor 
organs and ten-fingered hands, overspreads and occupies 
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the whole earth. The men of wisdom, of philanthropic 
science, form Its Head; of protective valour and action, 
Its Arms; of lawful desire and virtuous generosity, Its 
Trunk; of all-supporting labor and vitality, Its Legs.’^ 

Yet another Sociological principle of vital importance 
is that each individual life should be broadly divided into 
four stages ; the first part to be devoted to study ; the 
second to the household, bread-winning, bringing up of 
children ; the third to unremunerated honorary public 
service ; and the last to spiritual exercises and meditation ; 
that egoistic individualist motives should be allowed to 
have regulated play in the first two parts, while socialist 
altruism should prevail ever more and more in the last 
two. This principle is the basis of what is known as the 
Ashrama-Pharma, the planning out of the Individual 
life, which is the inseparable complement of the Varna- 
Dharma, the planning out of the Social life, even as the 
warp is the inseparable complemert of the woof. 

If the third stage, with its order of persons retired' 
from competitive bread-winning, full of mature experience, 
looking with benevolent and peaceful eyes upon the world 
generally and the younger generation specially, really 
‘honor-able’ and ‘honor-ed’, always available for ‘honor-ary’ 
public work in the elective committees, boards, legis- 
latures, paid with honor and not with stipends — if this 
stage and order were duly revived, the sordid selfishnesses 
and corruptions that are rampant today in the ranks 
of not only the salaried public servants, but also, though in 
less degree, in those of the elective and honorary ‘publi- 
cists’, would be minimised, if not wholly abolished. 

The Political principle is that the four functional 
classes should form separate bnt interdependent Guilds; 


1 5 ^:, 

muoTTs^s? an^, grf 

Purusha-Sukta of the Rg-Veda, (see p. 161 supra). 
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'that a balance of power should be maintained between 
them all ; and that Science-power, Military-power, Fina- 
nce-power, and Bread-power must not all become 
concentrated in any single group or individual ; because, 
from such combination of several powers in the same 
hands, there inevitably result despotic megalomania and 
tyrannical misuse of unrestrained power. The Educator, 
the Protector-Soldier, the Feeder, the Helper, each should 
keep to his respective sphere, and not wish to get any 
other under his thumb, much less his heel. Each, with 
righteous jealousy, should vigilantly guard against all en- 
croachment on his own as well as every other’s ^Rights’; 
should assiduously perform his own duties’, and insist on 
the performance of theirs by the others. 

The Edueatioyial 'prineiple is that each and every 
child, who is at all educable, should be given, together 
with the elements of general culture, also special training 
for the vocation for which he possesses special aptitude; 
which aptitude should be carefully ascertained by his 
educators. In this way, every person would be educated 
for, and later, be provided with, suitable work, and every 
work provided with suitable w orker. 

The Hygienic, Eugenie, and Sexological principle is 
that every care and caution should be exercised, and all 
possible cleanness secured, in respect of food and marriage, 
and that persons with compatible tastes and habits and 
parity of temperaments, should dine together, and marry 
together, so that individual and racial health and happi- 
ness may be promoted. 

On the basis of these principles, was built up the old 
Social Structure. In it, every individual would necessarily 
belong, not by rigid heredity, but by his particular 
temperament and aptitude, to one or another of the four 
main functional classes. Under these four main classes 
of vocations, all the countless occupations of man can be 
broadly grouped and classified, and every man can readily 
find and fit into his proper position in the Social Whole, 
and make a reasonable living 'without being a burden on 
society. 
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Such was the orgmal Varna- Ashrama-Pharma or| 
Samaja-V^^avastha. Into it were unceasingly absorbed,'^ 
and thereby organised and civilised, the thousands of; 
tribes of India, in past ages. It could, and did, in the; 
earlier centuries of the history of India, include, absorb,!, 
assimilate, persons of any race, nation, country, creed,: 
without disturbing their creed or nationality or mother-| 
tongue. Even to-day, as a patent fact, we have Punjabi, 
Marwari, Awadhi, Madhya-d^shi, Bengali, Madrasi, Maratha, 
Gujrati, and Balinese (in the Bali Island) brahman as, 
kshattriyas, vaishyas, shudras; and each of 
these groups includes persons who belong to the Vaishnava 
or Shakta or Shaiva or any one of scores of other faiths 
and sects, and speaking all sorts of Ir 'cvr.^c^. 

In the fundamental principles of the original system, 
there is to be found no reason against, and every reason 
for, classifying each of the many peoples of the earth, 
Chinese, Japanese, Irani, Arabian, French, German, British, 
North or South American, or Russian, and whether Hindu, 
Buddhist, Zoroastiian, Shintoist, Confucian, Christian 
or Muslim or Jev^ or other, into the same four vocational 
groups or professions. In fact, every civilised people actually 
does possess these four mam broad ‘castes’ or classes or 
professions, though they are not so deliberately recognised 
and so systematically organised, with careful partitioning 
of functions and remunerations, as seems to have been 
done in ancient India. 

Even the Russian Soviet at first instinctively named 
itself the Peasants’, Soldiers’, and Workers’ (i.e. Intellectual 
Workers’ and Manual Workers’) Soviet Rupublic. Even; 
m Britain the four estates of the realm are Clergy, Nobility, 
Commons, Laborites. Even the Quran speaks of men 
of Ilm, men of Amr, and Zurra, with the fourth type of 
Ma^dur {Mmd-war) understood. 

It has been remarked by outside observers that it is 
impossible to say w^hat exactly Hinduism is. In fact, 
there is not one single belief, not one single sacrament, 
custom, practice, which can be said to be the invariable, 
distinctive, differentiating characteristic of Hinduism and 
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the Hindu. No doubt, Hinduism includes the Essentials 
of Universal Religion in common with all the other great 
religions of man ; but, besides these, almost every one of 
all the customs and practices, beliefs and philosophies, 
lowest to highest, crudest to most refined, that can be 
found in any part of the world, will be found prevailing 
in some section or another of the Hindus. Christianity has 
hundreds of sects, but belief in God and Christ and 
Bible is indispensable to all. Islam has scores of sects, but 
belief in Allah and Muhammad and Quran is necessary 
for all.^ For the Hindu, belief in no one such person or 
book, and no one form or name of Deity, or even any 
Deity at all, is so absolutely necessary. But acknowledg- 
Iment, conscious or unconscious, implicit or explicit, vague 
jOr clear, of being included, however lightly or loosely, 
within the pale of the Varna- Ashrama Scheme of Social 
fOrganisation, and willingness to be designated as Hindu, 
raay be regarded, if anything can be, as the characteristic 
of the Hindu. ^ Indeed the word Hindu is not to be found 
in the old books at all. The Dharma-shastra words are 
Manushya, Manava, Manu-ja, Nara, which all 
mean simply ‘man’. The first three words are in fact 
etymologically the same as ‘man’. It is true that the 
|words Ary a, on the one hand, and the contrasted words 
|A n-ary a, Vrshala, MHchha, Dasyu, on the other, 
?also appear in the Shastra-s ; but they only mean ‘civilised’, 
jiand ‘uncivilised, de-civilised, barbarous, savage’, respect- 
ively. The appearance of the word ‘Hindu’ m its present 
sense, is coeval with the beginning of the sclerosis which 
has been slow’^ly, and is now more and moie rapidly, 
sapping the life of that Society which it now names. The 
word really should mean, and originally did mean, 
Hindi, i.e., inhabitant of Hind or India, which two names 
were given to this land by the ancient Persians and Greeks, 


II iiave been informed by a Muslim friend, a Stifi, that, strictly, 
belief m Allah is enough to make a person a Muslim, if he believes in 
Muhammad and Quran also, then he is a Momin-Muslim. 


271.7,- 0/ Dharma, or mndu Beligion and 

EtMcs, published by the Theosophioal Publishing House, Adyar, Madras. 
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respectively, because of the river and the province named 
Smdhu, (Hindhu, Greek Indus, Sind, Ind). Indian 
Musalmans, travelling m the near western Islamic countries^ 
are called Hind-i there, quite rightly. 

Such a view of the caste-system reconciles and 
illuminates all the five or six views, tribal, religious, 
occupational, etc., which have been propounded so far, as 
to the origin of the system ; and at the same time gives to 
it a great scientific and practical value, by distinguishing 
between psychological- vocational varna-s and biological 
jat is, and by grouping individuals, whatever their j a t i, 
into varnas, according to their vocational temperament 
and actual occupation. 

The partitioning of the means of livelihood. 

The partitioning of the means of livelihood deserves" 
special notice. As every individual was assigned to one 
or another of the four great guilds, of Educators, Pro- 
tectors, Tradesmen, and Workmen, so every individual 
was expected to earn his living by only those means of 
livelihood which were assigned to his class. He was not 
allowed to make money by the ways and means set apart 
for any other class. Even the busmess-man w^ho was 
permitted to gather wealth, was not allowed to accumulate 
it beyond certain limits ; and was, moreover, induced by 
social pressure, to hold and use it as a trustee for social 
good. Equitable distribution of wealth and abatement of 
the bitterness of the competitive struggle were secured in 
this way, as well as scope for play of individual tastes and 
abilities, by the old Social Organisation. In all other 
respects also, under the constant guidance of the few vital 
fundamental principles stated before, it made the best 
possible reconciliations between the egoistic and the 
altruistic dnstincts of the human being, the wisest com- 
promises between the rival claims of Individualism and 
Socialism, the most practical solutions of all the problems 
that perennially, indeed, perpetually, beset Humanity. 
Combining organisation of the Social life with planning of 
the Individual life, it reconciled all 'isms’ by avoiding 
the one fism’ of extrem-ism. It made the best possible 
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adjustments between all the pairs of the contrasted needs of 
man, by giving to each its due, and not more than due. It 
provided sufficiently, and not more than sufficiently, for 
healthy wholesome recreation as well as procreation, 
within the family life. It gave reasonable opportunity 
and scope for all sorts of temperaments. It made practi- 
cable the noble Ideal of the Federation of the World and 
the Parliament of Man. 

This Indian system seems, in known history, to be the 
first attempt made by the Pluman Race, and the only 
complete one, until the as yet very imperfect Russian 
effort, (with the possible exception of the Peruvian state- 
socialism of 12th to 15 centuries A.C.) to plan out each 
individual life and also all collective life consciously, in 
accord with the laws and facts of human nature. Some 
of these laws the Russian magnificent effort has been 
ignoring perilously. 

It is the neglect of the fundamental principles under- 
lying the scheme, distortion and misinterpretation of them, 
excessive exaggeration of the principle of heredity, ignoring 
of the law and fact of variation, and grabbing of all 
rights and shirking of all duties by the strong and the 
cunning, which has brought about degeneration of the 
vocational-class-system into the current caricature of it, in 
the shape of between two and three thousand mutually 
.exclusive, even repellent, castes and sub-castes and sub- 
sub-castes ; and, among many other evils, has given rise 
to those difficulties regarding marriage, which are forcing 
the more thoughtful sections of the Hindu public to regard 
legislatively validated Inter-caste Marriage as the first 
and most important step of reform. It will mean a great 
! stride in the process of shifting back the Basis of the Social 
Structure from crass Heredity to rationally ascertained 
Vocational Aptitude and Temperament. 

Beneficial consequences. 

Such marriage, validated by legislation as a purely 
permissive measure, based on the sound and simple maxim, 
“Live and let live”, would stop the internal corruptive and 
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disruptive decay that has set m, in the Hindu community. 
It would soften that spirit of hard internal and external 
exclusiveness which is the most prominent and most 
dangerous discnse-sjmiptom of that community, to-day. 
It would promote friendly relations with sister-communities 
also, by sweetening the whole spirit of Hinduism. It 
would make unnecessary, and thereby prevent, a not 
inconsiderable amount of hypocrisy and fraud in marriage 
negotiations; and also kindnapping and sale of marriageable 
girls and women, which, as is well-known, are being 
practised in several parts of the country, for the purpose 
of supplying wives to various sub-castes which are short 
of women for various reasons. One of these reasons has 
been, in the recent past, the well-known infanticide of girl 
babies, among some sub-castes. This infanticide has 
diminished, apparently ; but, from the nature of the crime 
and the ease with which it may be committed without 
detection, it is by no means possible to say that it has been 
extinguished. Validated inter-caste marriage would in- 
directly help to make such crime unnecessary. It would 
help to shift marriage-conventions from the basis, on 
which they now stand, of superstition, which is belief 
without reason, dharm-ahhasa, mithya-dharma, mu- 
dha^graha, (in this case, belief in the potency of the 
mere hereditary caste-name), to the basis of science, which 
IS belief with reason, {vida-dharma, (in this case, psycho- 
physical eugenic science) ‘Only he knows the law truly 
who knows the reason for it ; an alleged dharma-law or 
duty should be followed when there is good reason for it ; 
not otherwise ; life should not be gone through aridly 
(amidst dry sapless formalisms and meaningless conven- 
tions, without any rational enjoyment).’^ 

Legal validation would compel no one to contract a 
marriage outside his caste or sub-caste ; but it would save 
any one who may make such a marriage from being 
hounded out of caste publicly. It would hind no one 

1 H ^ I Ma9tth xii, 106. 

^ Mbh., Shanti, ch. 268. 
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against his or her will to enter into or keep np any social 
relations with any one who has contracted such a marriage, 
hut would prevent any one, on pain of being held guilty 
of defamation, from making any public proclamation that 
such a person has lost caste, and is not worthy to be associa- 
ted with, because he or she has contracted such a marriage. 

Some other important advantages may be expected 
to accrue. Co-education, (of as yet doubtful and 
debated value), which is growing steadily in the 
country under pressure of new conditions, would lead 
to many happy marriages, instead of acts of error and 
shame, soiling of mind and body, and, now and then, life- 
long nervous and other disorders. Suicides of girls, 
and other evils, now often caused by the growing practice 
of demanding very large cash-dowries — a practice born of 
economic distress, on the one hand, and, on the other, of 
the mammonist spirit fostered by the new civilisation — such 
evils would also be checked by growth of free choice of 
each other by educated youth and maid, without irrational 
limitation to the same caste-name. The legal status, now 
doubtful, in several respects, of hundreds of persons w^ho 
have contracted such marriages by the usual Hindu rites 
and ceremonies, and not under the special Marriage Acts, 
would be made clear and firm. Great relief would come 
to those who wish to enter into such marriage without 
being bound by the conditions of the special Marriage 
Acts. Also, to those sections of Hindus who are experien- 
cing serious difficulties in arranging marriages within caste 
and sub-caste. 

Finally, far from infringing any essential principle 
of pharma and any fundamental commandments of 
Pharma-shas^a, it will help greatly to restore to what is 
now called ‘Hindu Society’, but should be called 
‘Manava Samaj’ or ‘Human Society’, those most valuable 
principles of happy social life which that society has 
gradually forgotten in the course of the centuries. 

Shastras in favor of Inter-caste marriage. 

For those who attach great value to the word of the 
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Pharma-Shastra — and nghtly, provided the writing be 
genuinely ancient, belonging to the times when the Indians 
were a self-governing people, and provided its word be 
rightly interpreted in accordance with the rules of that 
Science of Exegesis (Nirukta and Mimamsa) which is 
essential part of the Dharma-Shastra — for such persons, 
sufficient support can be found even in those Scriptures, 
especially the Puraqas, for such marriages. Literally 
hundreds of cases of intercaste marriages^ and of change of 
caste, are specifically mentioned in the Puranas.^ For 
those who rely more on reason and common sense, 
scarcely any argument is needed. 

No Compulsion. 

Obviously, there is no idea of forcing any one into 
such a marriage. What is desired is to preserve intact to 
those who may enter into it, all their former social status 
and religious and legal rights and duties as Hindus; to save 
them from being more or less completely cut off from such 
of their kith and km as may be desirous of keeping up 
social relations with them ; and to retain for the community 
their services, which may, in some cases, be very valuable. 

It should also be borne in mind that, in any case, 
there would not be many such marriages. In far the large 
majority of cases, persons and families would continue to 
seek alliances within their respective familiar and accusto- 
med groups. Intercaste marriages would only be, 
comparatively, the exceptions which prove the rule; but 
very useful and desirable exceptions they would be. 

The word ‘castes’ includes ‘sub-castes’. 

The word ‘caste’ includes also, ipso facto, what in 
English are called ‘sub-castes’. The Hindustani words isaf, 
jat, jdti, include both castes and sub-castes. To the current 
orthodox view, marriages between persons belonging to 
two different castes or two different sub-castes are, 
equally, a-savarna-vivaha, or ‘inter-caste’ marriage, and by 


2 See the present writer’s Samskrt compilation, 
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custom, both Icinds are invalid, with some exceptions. Yet 
the pandit, learned in Samskrt lore, will find it impossible 
to say, on the strength of any 'letter’ of the Dharma-shastra, 
that the marriage of persons of two diffeient sub-castes 
of the same main caste is invalid. Indeed he will find it 
impossible to justify even the existence of most of these 
sub-castes, whose names are not to be found at all in the old 
books. In practice, w^hat may be regarded technically 
as sub-castes, are regarded by the Hindu public as indepen- 
dent castes. As a fact, the sub-castes of the three 'twice- 
born’ castes, taken all together, do not number more than a 
few scores, by the tables of the latest Census Report (1931). 
But the 'two thousand and more’ other castes of the 
Census, which may, theoretically, be regarded as sub- 
castes of the fourth mam caste, the 'once-born’ shridra, 
all regard each other as independent and exclusive castes ; 
not as sub-castes. As regards the 'twice-born’ sub-castes, 
the Privy Council (London) decided (in Gopi Krishna vs. 
Shri Krishna) by a judgment dated 28th April, 1936, that 
inter-sub-caste marriages are valid. 

Bewildering variety of customs 

In connection with this matter of sub-castes, it is 
worth nothing that very great differences of custom 
exist. For instance, in North India, the sub-castes of the 
brahmana-s do not intermarry ; no more do the sub- 
castes of the V aishy a-s ; each sub-caste is endogamous, 
of course avoiding the same gotra (certain agnates and 
cognates). But the sub-castes of the kshattriyas are 
exogamous; no kshattriya can marry wnthm his own 
sub-caste ; the whole sub-caste seems to be looked on as 
one gotra. The Kayastha sub-castes of the U.P., on the 
other hand, are endogamous, avoiding the same gotra, 
again. Thus, in the Kayastha caste of the U.P. (United Pro- 
vinces, India), which does not intermarry with the Kayastha 
caste of Bengal, and may therefore be regarded as a 
sub-caste, there is a Shri-vastava sub-sub-caste, and in it 
there are two sub-sub-sub-castes, viz., Dusre-s and 
KbaTe-»B, and these two cannot intermarry. The Pancha- 
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Dravida brahmaiia sub-castes of South India are also 
endogamous. There is a U.P, proverb that ‘Seven 
Kanaujia-s require nine separate cooking places’ ; but a 
Gujrati proverb says that ‘13 Gujrati brahman a -s 
require 33’. Thus, in the brahman a caste, the Pancha- 
Dravida sub-caste, the Gujrati sub-sub-caste, the Nagar 
sub -sub-sub-caste, there are three sub-sub-sub-sub-castes, 
VIZ., the Vad-nagar-s, the Vish-nagar-s, and the Sipah- 
nagars ; and each is superior to the other two, and the 
three cannot intermarry. The brahmapa as well as 
the Kayastha sub-castes of Bengal, on the other hand, 
are exogamous. The sub-castes of the shudras, as 
they are usually called, are also endogamous, generally, 
all over India, 

Yet more. The Shastra -books themselves mention 

$ort§ of mafriages, and twelve or more sorts of sons 
for purposes of inheritance. And, to-day, we see many 
other kinds of marnages current also. For instance, 
among the Jats, the marriage of a father-in-law with a 
widowed daughter-in-law has been held to be valid by a 
High Court. Polyandry is also recognised among the 
Jats, so that two or three brothers occasionally marry 
and have between them one wife. In the Jaunsar- 
Bawar tract of the Dehra-Dun district in the U. P., 
where memories and also temples of the polyandrous 
Pandavas still linger, the practice of polyandry too 
(common in neighbouring Tibet) persists still , some families 
are also found in which three or four or more brothers 
have two or three or more wives in common. They all 
call themselves Hmdu-s, and kshattriya-s. (It will 
be remembered that the five Pandava brothers, heroes 
of the Maha-bharata epic, had one wife, Praupadi, in 
common, at first ; but, later, took separate wives as 
well). Among other tribes, the marriage of a son-in-law 
with a widowed mother-in-law is lawful. Among yet 
other sections, in the hills, exchanges of wives are made ; 
f.i., a market fair is held annually at a place called 
Sipl, near Simla, where such exchanges are made. On 
the other hand, among the high castes, we have extremes 

4 
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of another kind. Thus, (I have been told, by two friends, 
belonging to those castes, that) in the Pvivedi and the 
Tnpathi sub-sub-sub-castes of the Sharayu-pari sub-sub- 
caste of the Pancha-Gauda sub-caste of the brahmana 
caste, in a yet more select sanctum sanctorum or imperium 
in imperio group of them, known as pankti-pava7ia~B^ 
living in some districts of Oudh, (something like the 
Quraishis, Milkis, Sayyads, in the Musalman community, 
who also, I am told, try, though not very -strictly, to 
marry within their own groups, as far as possible), the 
numbers of eligible families have become so excessively 
reduced, by the process of ^outcasting’ for the most 
trivial breaches of conventions, that the remnants are now 
arranging marriages between persons of even the same 
gotra and within the prohibited degrees. Again, on the 
Malabar coast, in the South, the matnarchal or matrilmeal 
or mother -km system prevails, and marriage customs among 
the high-caste brahmanas there are radically different 
from those of the northern brahmanas. Maha-lharata men- 
tions Stri-rajyam, ‘Women’s Kingdom’ ; and ‘inheritance 
there is from the maternal uncle’, matula-kr amah.^ 

All this very perplexing multiplicity of customs would 
be simplified, to a great exten t, by the public validation of 

^Sir James G. Fraser’s The G-olden Bough, Pt. IV, Book I, 
‘Adonis’, describes how this ‘mother-kin’ system prevailed 
in many countries for many centuries, from ancient times. 
From the theosophical standpoint, it appears, however, that 
while his facts may be correct, his inferences as to origins 
often reverse cause and effect. The theosophist would sny 
that the primal ‘spiritual, superphysical, ideal archetypes’, 
descending into matter, became more and more befouled and 
perverted [demon est deus inversus) into incestuous and mur- 
derous orgiastic customs and worships of monstrous images 
supposed to demand promiscuous prostitution and sacrihces 
of human beings. Fraser’s language implies that the latter 
are primal. But when he further implies, as most western 
historians of civilisation do, that humanity is (again) gradually 
growing into less and less impure practices, (except in the 
matter of war), and trying to sublimate towards the spiritual 
out of the grossly material, the theosophist can agree with him. 
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inter-caste marriage, for those who wish to take advantage 
of it. Those who do not so wish, will of course be free to 
cling fast, each to his particular custom, without let or 
hindrance. 

Among those who contract inter-caste marriages, it 
will obviously be proper that the wife should be regarded 
as taking on the v arn a-occupation of the husband, at 
marriage. This ought to, and must naturally, be so, until 
the domestic and economic arrangements of Society are 
changed radically — which is not likely for long yet. 

Varna means Occupation. 

To those who, like myself, interpret the word varna 
in its onginal sense, vuz., the profession, or bread-winning 
occupation, ‘which describes’, varnayati, aman,byshow- 
mg his position in and relation to society, the way in which 
he serves society and is supported by it m return — to persons 
holding this view, there is no difficulty at all in thinking 
that the woman takes on the var n a-designation of the 
man she marries, whatever her father’s v a r n a-occupation 
may have been. It is obviously reasonable that she should. 
She becomes the mistress of her husband's home and 
maintains it in good order; she helps him to live and follow 
his occupation ; therefore, indirectly, if not directly, she 
also follows that occupation. We have seen before that 
in Dharma-shastra ‘Wife is declared to be identical with 
Husband.’ ^ The Bible says so too. 

In the law-courts of India, the description of a dep- 
onent is completed only when his name, his father’s name, 
his age, his place of residence, his religion, and, finally, his 
pesha, his means of living, his occupation, varna proper, 
has been recorded — th^pesTid, jivika, vrtti, vartana- 
upaya, varta, which tells in what way exactly he' is a 
member, limb, organ, of the Society of which he is a part. 

Change of Varna like change of Qotra- 

The view that varna originally meant occupation, is 
held by almost all orientalists, eastern as well as western, 

1 ^ 53T ?^Sf51T I Manu, ix. 45. 
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accustomed to ‘cnticaF study^ acquainted with the history 
of many nations dn many countries. But the uncritical 
^orthodox’ believe that varna is a thing inherently here- 
ditary, like gotra. Grotra is much the same as the 
Roman gens, or the Scottish clan, or the Arab qahzU, or the 
Afghan hlSl or saL The families of men supposed to be 
descended from a legendary common male ancestor, and 
^jointly owning and maintaining a cattle-ranch’ (gavah 
tray at^), constitute a gotra, (go, gauh, ‘cow’, tra, 
‘draw’, ‘drive’, ‘protect’). Gotra is thus patently biological, 
and matter of heredity. But, by a legal or theological 
fiction, the girl changes her gofra for that of her husband 
at marriage ; and so also does an adopted son for that of 
his adoptive father. Now, if indisputably hereditary gotra 
can be thus changed by the bride, or the son, why may 
not varna, the heredity of which is not at all so patent, 
be similarly changed ? There is also the fact that some of 
thegotra-s are common to all the three ‘twice-born’ 
varna-s, which means that descendants of the same 
male ancestor could and did diverge into different v a r n a-s, 
in ancient theory and practice. These facts should be 
carefully reflected over, by those who believe that varna 
is hereditary ; over and above the fact that Vedas and 
Puranas expressly mention cases of members of the same 
family being of different v a r n a s , and also of individuals 
and whole groups changing from one varna to another. 
This process is taking place even to-day. Many small 
groups, which were formerly regarded as sh u d r a s , are 
now beginning to call themselves brahmanas, or 
kshattriy as, or vaishy as. The phenomenon is the 
same in essence as, in western words, would be called 
‘rising in the social scale’. The latest Census Report, for 
1931, mentions other sorts of amalgamations of and 
changes in, the minor castes or sub-castes, w^hich are going 
on, and, because of which, the work of exact enumeration 
of sub-castes has become so perplexing that the Census 
authorities, had to give it up altogether. 

Some outstanding instances of recent and current ^ 
efforts at wholesale change of caste ox caste-name majr 
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be mentioned here. Almost all KayasAas afe at least 
literate; many are very highly educated, and occupy 
prominent positions, in the bar and the universities, on the 
bench, among landholders and business men ; and many 
historical figures, in the field of politics and also of literature, 
have borne that caste-name. Many educated members of 
the U. P. Kayastha community have begun to wear ‘the 
sacred thread,’ the mark of ‘the second birth’, and to 
regard themselves as a sub-division of the kshattriyas. 
The same seems to be the case with Maratha Prabhus. 
I have heard some members of the wealthy Bhatiya com- 
munity of Bombay, commonly regarded as vaishyas, 
say that they were Lohana kshattriyas. Such Kurmis 
and Ahirs of the U.P. as have acquired wealth and property, 
have begun to call themselves Kurmachall and Yadava 
kshattriyas, respectively, Jayas-wals of the U.P. 
were formerly Kalwars by caste-name, and mostly liquor* 
distillers by occupation; but many of them are now land* 
holders, some are legal practitioners and professors, some 
bankers or small money-lenders, and some follow other 
trades and professions; and they are all trying to call 
themselves Haihaya kshattriyas at the suggestion of 
some Pandits, who are willing, for proper-si2ed advocate’s 
fees, to discover the needed unknown and lost chapters of 
old Puranas, which would justify the claim conclusively. 
A group or sub-caste of the U. P. which, some thirty or 
forty years ago, called itself Dhusar Baniya, now calls it- 
self Bhargava brahmana. A group of Sonar-s (svarna- 
k a r a s , gold-smiths), in the Madras Presidency, formerly 
regarded asshadras, are now calling themselves Svarna- 
Vaniks, i.e., a sub-division of vaishyas. Even so, in the 
west, highly successful business-men ,buy ‘honors’ and 
{Peerages. It may be mentioned here that the assertion of 
orthodox Madrasi brahmana Pandits used to be 
that, in Kali-yuga, there are only two castes left, 
viz., brShmana-s and shudra-s, that there are 
no kshattriya-s or vaishya-s left, and that those 
who call themselves kshattriya-s or vaishya-s are 
in reality only shudra-s. The western equivalent may 
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be said to be that there are only two classes in the world, 
have-s and have-nots’, or rulers and ruled’, or 'educated 
and uneducated’. 

Now all this endeavour 'to rise in the social 
scale’ is quite right, no doubt, so long as a 'social scale’ 
of any rational sort exists at all; yet, from the nature of 
the instances mentioned, it is clear that there is no rational 
scientific principle governing the endeavour. There is 
no sense, for instance, so far as one can see, 
in the w^hole group of Jayas-wals beginning to call 
themselves Haihaya kshattriya-s. The Haihaya-s 
were a mighty tribe of kshattriya-s in the Puranic 
Age. They seem to have ruled in the watershed of the 
Narmada. Their greatest potentate was Kartawlrya, 
who began as a very virtuous protector of the people, 
but gradually degenerated into a very oppressive tyrant, 
and was ultimately slam by Parashu-Rama. His soldiers 
seem to have been too fond of the bottle, or of whatever 
was the equivalent of it in those days, as warriors often 
are. This seems to have provided, to the Jayasv^als of 
to-day, the ground for the idea of linking up with this 
particular noble ancestry. In the west also, royal and 
other aristocratic families have not been unwilling that 
heralds should trace their ancestry back even to Adam 
and Eve direct. I have seen a printed chart in which 
the late Queen Victoria was shown as the one hundred 
and eighth in descent from those venerable progenitors 
of the human race. But there is no special satisfaction 
of even sentiment, and none at all of reason, in 
all Jayas-wals beginning to call themselves Haihaya 
kshattriya-s. There would be much satisfaction of 
both, however, if such of them as are learned 
archeologists, or barristers, or professors, would call 
themselves brahmana-s; those who are land-holders 
or public servants in the executive departments, kshatt- 
riya-s; those who are farmers or shopkeepers or 
business-men, vaishya-s; those who continue to be 
distillers, (osa/, or lower kind of) shudra-s ('lower 
kind’, because Yic^ox-imMng^and-selling is very ignoble 
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and indeed sinful work, — the British-Indian Government ^ 
is the only liquor-distiller-and-seller in India today — 
though, by one of many social paradoxes, hqViOt-drmhing 
is regarded as noble, especially for ‘martial’ men). If 
they specially love the word Jayas-wal, they might retain 
it as a ‘tribal’ adjective for their ‘caste’-name, Jayas-wal 
brahmana or Jayas-wal kshattriya, etc. (as one 
might say Panjabi or British brahmana, or Rajputani 
or Japanese kshattriya); but it would be best to drop it 
now, since it has no significance left ; though originally it 
might have meant that the tribal ancestors belonged to the 
town called Ja 3 ^as, (an important one in its day), in the 
U. P., and the country round it. 

In tliiB way Hindu Society can shift the basis of caste- 
class from hereditary caste-name to actual occupation 
and means of living, and reconstruct itself scientifically.^ 

To the ‘practical’ question, ‘What will be the caste 
of the woman, born in one caste, who marries a man of 
another caste, and what will be the caste of her 
children — the obvious answer is — ‘As she will change 
her gotra, so will she change her ‘caste’ also, for that 
of her husband, and the children of the two will belong 
to the ‘caste’ of the father, for all purposes of Hindu 
rites and ceremonies and Hindu personal law.’ 

Human, especially feminine, rapid instmct-intuition, 
as much as masculine pedestrian reason, requires this. 
In the west, the wife of a king automatically becomes a 
queen, an emperor an empress, a duke a duchess, etc., 

^Within the last 30 years (i.e. since 1915), some Euro- 
pean men and women have been formally converted and 
admitted into the Hindu fold, by a very few liberal-minded 
brahmana Pandits. One Polish lady, one Swiss French- 
man, one Swiss German, one Irishman, who have thus become 
Hindus, are personally known to me. The case of the 
American Miss Miller, who, after her marriage to a former 
Maharaja of Indore, was made a Hindu and named Shar- 
mishtha Devi, by a former ‘Jagad-Guru Shankar-acharya*, 
(something like a Tope’ of a sect) of the Karawira Matha, 
in the Kolhapur ,State, was widely published in the papers. 
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.though she may be a peasant’s or a clergyman’s or 
a soldier’s daughter ; and Miss Carter on marrying 
Mr. Porter automatically becomes Mrs. Porter and 
ceases to be Miss Carter, Miss Ty(i)ler becomes Mrs. Stoker, 
Miss Gardener Is changed into Mrs, Fowler, Miss Fisher 
into Mrs. Taylor, Miss Mason into Mrs. Gold-smith, Miss 
Potter into Mrs. Skinner ; even so, women, at least in 
the U.P., call the wife of a tahsildar as tahsildarin, a 
kotwal as kotwalin, a seth as sethani, a raja as rani, a 
pandit as panditani, a thakur as thakiirani, a panda 
as pandain (priest), a doctor as daktarni, a subadar as 
subadarin (infantry officer), a risaldar as risaldarin (cavalry 
officer), a jamadar as jamad^in (sergeant), a hlra-^rash as 
hira-tarashin (diamond-cutter), a churi-hara as churi-harin 
(bangle-maker) ; and so forth. “What the husband is, 
that same is the wife” — such is the injunction of the primal 
Law-giver. Whatever, then, the varna of the man, 
that same must become the varna of the woman whom 
he marries and who marries him. 

I have purposely mentioned words which are not 
names of recognised and fixed castes or sub-castes having 
already well-known feminine as well as masculine forms, 
such as mall and malin (gardener), t^li and t^lin (oilman), 
lohar and loharin (blacksmith), kumhar and kumharin 
(potter). Those words help to confirm the view that 
many of the older caste names were also occupational 
names, originally ; while some were formed from the 
name of the locahty which was the first habitat of the 
tribe, and others from the name of the legendary primal 
ancestor. In the French language, a practising lady- 
doctor is called a doctresse. I do not know if the 
French have barristresses also, but I believe they have 
prosecutrixes. Any way, all really ancient traditions and 
the genius of the Indian People require that the woman 
whom a man marries should take on his varna in 
the same way as she takes on his got r a. 

Inter-caste Marriage restores the Ancient Way* 

Such marriage would not be any new-fangled inno- 
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Yation, but only restoration of the* custom and practice 
of the happier, more alive and stirnng, more vigorous, 
days of the Indian people, before the seventh century A.C. 

Such return to the old is natural. It is what may be 
observed in every department of Nature, including Human 
Nature. New ways, in which God fulfills Himself, 
are usually only older ways, to which He returns on 
a higher level, in spiral cycles. There are two sides, and 
only two sides, to every question ; and humanity is always 
swinging from the extreme of one to the extreme of the 
other, and back again, over and over, in such spirals. 
The new name in vogue, for this very old Duality, is 
Ambivalence. ^Nature knows no mean', especially human 
nature, unfortunately. It is always running from one 
excess to the opposite excess. 

In our self-complacence, some of us may imagine 
that we are inventing and evolving something entirely 
original, are striking out quite new paths, doing what has 
never been done before. Others of us, in our too great 
conservatism, based also on a similar short view of history, 
cry out loudly against what they also regard as an inno- 
vation. Yet history shows that new’ generations, and new 
nations and races, mostly repeat the stages that have 
been gone through by the older, or the far older, with 
great variations of outer form and language, no doubt, 
but with very much the same ambi-valent essential ideas, 
feelings, emotions, incentives, necessities, underneath. 

Trees shed their leaves, some their bark also, and put 
on entirely new ones, which by and by, become very like 
the old. Various animals shed their shells, skins, horns, 
feathers, and put on new ones, which gradually become 
similar to the old. Same is the case with the ideas 
and customs and practices of humanity on the large scale. 

How Reconcile the Two Sides ot the Question? 

Always, in all departments of human life, the one 
and only problem is how to adjust and reconcile opposites, 
free-will of each and free- wills of others, liberty and order, 
egoism and altruism, the wishes of each individual and 
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the requirements of all other individuals, laissez faire and 
regulative interference, King Log and King Stork, mob- 
rule ‘an-archy’ and autocratic, despotic, dictatorial 
‘mon-archy.’ In the department of sex-lov^ and marriage, 
the tremendous output of literature on the subject, in the 
west, within the last few decades, all seems to ring 
endless changes on, and to advocate the one or the other 
of the two opposed answers to, this single problem, viz., 
how reconcile self-seeking carnal passion and wilful self- 
indulgence and changing personal likes and dislikes, on 
the one hand, with, on the other hand, the other-seeking, 
unselfish, permanent, spiritual, affections that are meant 
by the words ‘home’ and ‘family’, the needs of the new 
generation, and the requirements of social organisation 
and stability ; how reconcile self-seeking ‘recreation’ 
and duty-involving ‘procreation’, in short, as is the latest 
phrasing for the oldest ideas, viz., dampati-rati and 
Uantati - pri pi. 

The Golden Mean. 

Wise statesmanship consists in regulating the swing of 
the pendulum between two extremes, in every depart- 
ment of national life — and all are inter-related, and 
family-life is the centre of them all, ultimately — in such 
a way that that pendulum may not run so very far from 
the middle point, on any one side, as to over-balance and 
overturn the whole clock. 

The institution of marriage is undergoing, in the west,, 
what is described as a sexual and moral revolution. 
This is proceeding side by side with corresponding and 
closely connected revolutionary changes in the other 
institutions of society, so far regarded as fundamental, 
viz., political, economic and industrial, religious and 
educational ; for politics is rooted in economics, that in 
‘domestics’ and psychophysics, those in pedagogics; and the 
pros and cons of the same two eternally opposed sets of 
extreme views are being threshed to pieces in endless pages 
of print, in the case of each. There is much straining to 
discover original terms and phrases, much variety of 
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angles of vision, much fine speaking and writing, but the 
eesential pairs of opposed views are the same as ever. 

Even Soviet Russia, which has made the greatest of 
revolutions known to history so far, with immense agony 
and bloodshed, seems, by all available report, to have come 
back, after several decades of brave experimenting, and 
more brave admission of mistakes, to the possession of 
private property, but regulated and equitable ; to the 
toleration of religion, but not the tyranny of priestcraft ; 
to the permanent union of man and woman, but without 
the enslaving of either by the other. 

Rigidity in the matter of banning all intercaste 
marriage has gone much too far in India, and is provoking 
a rebellion in the educated and therefore more influential, 
active, and effective sections. If this rebellion is not 
allayed by wise and gentle handling and timely concession, 
it will create great confusion in Hindu society shortly, 
and hasten its disruption. ‘The string o’er-stretched 
breaks’. Inter-caste marriages are lui ll'o’v* under 
pressure of new conditions of education, travel, bread- 
winning ; persons often wander far and work for long 
periods at long distances from their original homes, and 
contract such marriages ; and the married pairs are 
being more or less cut off, by the process of ‘outcasting’, 
from their kith and kin and normal and natural relation- 
ships. They are bound to produce, m the body politic, 
the baneful effect which is always produced by un assimila- 
ted and therefore antagonistic foreign bodies in a diseased 
and devitalised organism, unless effective means are 
devised, to integrate them back into their proper place in 
the Social Whole. 

IV. 

The Artificial Superficial Characteristic 
of so-called Hinduism. 

A few further observations as to the true and the 
false meanings of what is known as ‘the caste system’, its 
scientific and its superstitious aspects, will throw more 
light on the subject. 
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The most distinctive apparent characteristic (which is 
a distorted image of the real characteristic) of what is 
called the Hindu Community, has been, for some centuries 
now, that it is a mass of fissiparous castes and sub-castes, 
which are still going on mulliplyi-g in number. The 
Census Report of 1901 mentions 2378. The number now 
is said to be nearer three than two thousand. And the 
most outstanding feature of the religion of that com- 
munity, the religion now called Hinduism, is that persons 
belonging to different castes, or, (with some exceptions 
such as those referred to before), sub-castes, must not 
interdine, much less intermarry, on pain of excommunica- 
tion, loss of caste, and loss of various social advantages 
and legal rights. 

Parallels in Other Communities 

To the outside observer, the whole system or rather 
lack of system, and the whole custom or rather mass of 
conflicting customs, appears as an unintelligible monstrosity. 
Nothing exactly like it is to be found in any other country ; 
though just as there is no perfectly healthy individual to 
be found, so there is no community without some peculiar 
illness of its own. Islam has scores of quarrelling sects ; 
Christianity, hundreds. China wore huge pig-tails, and 
tortured women’s feet cruelly until the Revolution of 1911. 
Even in Britain, the practice of sale-and-purchase of wives 
seems to have lingered on to so late as 1884, when twenty 
cases were recorded with detail of names and of prices 
varying from twenty -five guineas to a half pint of beer; and 
up to the beginning of the nineteenth century, the usual 
formality was that the husband should take the woman to 
the market with a rope round her neck, as a mark that she 
was his property like cattle.^* So, in India, Muslim custom 
has deprived woman of the right of divorce, and given it 
all to man, though the Quran gives it equally to both. 

i/Sea5 in Cimlisation^ pp. 274-275 (chapter on ^ex and 
Social Struggle’ by V. F, Calverton ; pub. 1929, Star Books 
Series, New York). 
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The peculiar trouble that the Hindus are sufferings 
from, is really only a superficial crust, through it has 
become very hard, and, like a thick coating of dust and 
dirt on an unwashed body, it has ruined the health, and 
is endangering the life itself, of the whole organism. 

Caricature due to Exaggeration of One Feature* 

If this crust is carefully peeled off, it will be readily 
seen that, underneath, there is something which has 
parallels, more or less close, among the people of almost 
every civilised country. That crust is made up of nothing 
else than an exaggeration, beyond all bounds, of some half- 
truths and parts of principles of social organisation, which, 
in their wholeness, are very rational and beneficent. A 
caricature is only a lop-sided exaggeration of some feature. 
The handsomest human face would look awful if the ears 
were made too large or the nose too small. 

The cancature of Hinduism results from over- 
stressing of what evolutionists call the Law of Heredity, 
and ignoring of the equally important complementary 
law, which they call the Law of Spontaneous Variation or 
Mutation. The west, (excepting Russia now, perhaps, to a 
large extent), is suffering, on the other hand, from over- 
emphasis of Spontaneous Variation and consequent frantic 
planless uncontrolled competition and struggle. Each law 
is a half-truth. The two together make up the whole truth. 

For purposes of education, of bread-winning occupa- 
tion, and also of mamage, heredity is the natural yreli- 
minary indicator as to which line to follow ; and in the 
large majority of cases it is also the finally deciding factor. 
But where spontaneous mutation shows itself clearly, that 
ought to prevail and decide ultimately* 

This rule has been expressly laid down in such a 
scripture as the Maha-bharata, which is regarded as the 
fifth Veda ; and it is laid down not casually, but at the 
close of a discussion as to which is the stronger, J an m a 
i.e. Heredity, or Karma, (the individuars own self -initia- 
ted temperamental) Action, i.e. Mutation. Anu-vamsha- 
ta and Sva-ch’hanria-unm^sb'a express the same ideas^ 
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In comparatively'homogeneons populations, like those 
of villages, the law of heredity would naturally be more 
to the fore. But where, as m towns, brothers often show 
very obtrusive differences of taste, temperament, intellectual 
capacity, the other law is obviously more prominently at 
work and should be respected. 

The society which blindly suppresses all such mutation 
and self-determination of individuals or groups, in respect 
■of education, or occupation, or marriage — that society 
necessarily creates great discontent and resentment in its 
families, and must suffer the evil consequences thereof. 

Only by steering a middle course, only by making 
compromises between opposite laws and tendencies, in 
respect of marriage, as well as of other functions of life, 
individual and social, only by giving justly regulated and 
planned opportunity for operation to each law and 
tendency, by ‘balancing* of many opposed pairs, can 
Individual as well as Society maintain health and prosper. 

Gradual Shifting of Basis from Occupation to Heredity. 

There is reason to believe that in the earlier days of 
Indian civilisation, the practice was for a person to take up 
the profession for which he had special aptitude, as ascer- 
tained and developed by his educators ; and to be given, 
by his teachers, the appropriate professional designation, as 
official or professional designations are given to-day, 
professor, or doctor, or captain, or general, or farmer, or 
baker, etc. ; then to follow only that profession, exclusively, 
with the means of bread-winning prescribed for it, without 
encroaching upon others, and to exercise only the rights and 
discharge only the duties assigned to it, and no others. The 
rectitude of this principle is instinctively recognised, even 
to-day, in such a fact as that Government servants are not 
allowed to take up private services at the same time, 
(though other ways of making money, than by their public 
salary, are not all barred to them, as they would be 
barred under the old tradition). This principle makes for 
better and more equitable distribution of work and wages, 
leisure and pleasure, and helps to reduce unemployment. 
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Later on, heredity began to assert itself more and 
more in the matter of occupations. In the medieval ages, 
occupational groups hardened into mutually exclusive 
castes and sub-castes. These were governed by much 
the same purposes and motives as guilds or associations or 
artels in Europe, and were jealous of new-comers, for 
economic reasons. Such economic jealousy is observable 
all round, to-day, m groups of the nature of Trade 
Unions.^ 

The four main caste-names themselves clearly show, 
by their etymological meaning, that they are occupational 
names ; that IS, (a) ‘men of knowledge’ {Brahma or 
Veda, spiritual and material science) composing the 
learned and scientific professions, (b) ‘men of action’, 
forming the ‘protective’ soldiery (KsJiata^ trana, pro- 
tection from hurt) and police and executive professions, 
(c) ‘men of acquisitive desire and of wealth’ {Vi shah, 
possessions), belonging to the agricultural and commercial 
professions, and (d) ‘men of the laboring professions’ 
{J shii-dravanti, i. e, ‘those who run quickly’ at the i 
bidding of their elders). So the many new names of new* 
sub-castes that have gradually grown up, are patently 
occupational. Mall means gardener, Lohar means iron- 
smith, Sonar means goldsmith, Kumhar (kumbha-kar) means 
potter, Gadar-iya means shepherd, Lonia means salter. In 
Britain these have become proper names of families ; m 
India of sub -castes. But, as there, Mr. Smith by name, 
may be a priest or a judge or a soldier or a merchant or a 
labourer by profession ; so here, largely in consequence of 
the advent of the new western form of civilisation, and the 
changes wrought by it, some for the better, some for the 
worse, ill the life of this country, while the caste or sub- 
caste designation indicates one occupation, the occupation 
actually pursued is very often quite another, now. 


^It is very difficult for a new man to secure membership 
of an Association of Attorneys in Calcutta, f.i., at the present 
time, unless he be a son or a son-in-law or other near relative 
or close friend of an existing member. 
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The system of occupational guilds had, and has, a 
very useful purpose. It has broken down, in west and 
east, for various reasons, mainly excess of greed and 
jealous exclusiveness. But it is possible that it may 
revive again, on a higher level, with better conditions and 
under new names, such as trade-unions, associations, 
artels, communes, panchayats, biradaris, brother- 
hoods or fraternities, as it seems to be doing in Russia and 
elsewhere also. 

Now, when the bar against self-choice in occupations 
has been removed, and hereditary caste-occupation is no 
longer insisted on, though it had a more obvious use (viz,, 
security of occupational employment and saving from 
immense and intense anxiety as to ‘what-to-do’), simply 
because it is no longer fulfilling that use, there seems to 
be no sense at all in retaining the ban against inter-caste 
marriage, when that ban has not only lost its utility (viz., 
purity of racial quality), but has become positively mis- 
chievous. 

Shastra Considerations 

Even the most orthodox Pandits — and Benares, to 
which this writer belongs, is the central home of such — 
admit that the existing enormous number of castes and 
sub-castes is far too great, and is not justifiable by 
any word of Dharma-shastra. The most authoritative 
scriptures mention only four castes or v a r n a s proper, and 
a very few intermediate or ant ar ala ones, resulting from 
intermarnages between the four. 

The Pandits ail further admit that anu-loma in- 
intercaste marriage is expressly allowed by the scriptures, 
though it is not commended. Anu-loma is marriage 
of a man of a so-called higher caste with a woman of a 
so-called lower caste* On the other hand, prafi-loma 
marriage, i.e., marriage of a man of a lower caste with a 
woman of a higher caste, is forbidden. But that prati^ 
loma unions did, as they now do, also take place in fact, 
is amply recognised, and the progeny are given specific 
sub-caste names in the old books. Also to each of 
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these resulting intermediate castes there is assigned a 
particular minor occupation as its means of living, in 
accordance with the old principles of Economic Organis- 
ation and prevention of unemployment. Ways are also 
mentioned in which individuals or families of these can rise 
and merge back into one or another of the four main caste- 
classes. More, m the epic work, Maha-hJiarata, which is also 
regarded as a Dharma-Shastra, it is clearly stated that, in 
certain parts of the country, intermarriages between brah- 
manasand kshattriy a -s take place freely, and no 
blame or inferiority of any kind attaches to them or their 
progeny. It is also stated there that in some parts of the 
country, changes from any one caste to any other are 
frequent. ^ 

In actual practice, anu-loma inter-marnages conti- 
nue to take place openly in Nepal, even now; nowhere else 
in India. In this respect, Hinduism has actually modified 
its Pharma-Shaspra, (as it has in many other respects also), 
through change of public opinion within its own fold, to 
the extent that if a man of a higher caste were openly to 
marry a woman of a lower caste, now, he and she would 
both be thrown out of caste (except in Nepal) despite the 
permission of the scriptures. The idea, of course, was 
to ensure blood’. But the practice has been 

futile and fatuous, because, already, there was no purity 
of blood left in any caste or sub-caste, and each included 
and includes all sorts and qualities of minds and bodies 
and complexions. 

‘Since all sorts of men procreate children out of all 
sorts of women, and all the varna-s have become 
adulterated, it is impossible to ascertain precisely the race, 


I Ample quotations are given in my Samskrt work^ 
Manma’-iyharma- Sarah, The reader may consider here, the 
fact that in old Greek and Roman and also Medieval European 
history, the same families provided priests as well as soldiers, 
‘princes of the land’ and also ‘of the church’. In pre-Christian 
Rome also, particularly, the executive head of the state used 
to be the chief priest, ^ontife^ mammus^ too. 
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jati, of any one\^ 

A modern expert in anthropology has written words 
which are an almost exact, if nnconscious, translation of 
these many-thonsand-years old Samskrt verses He says : 

anthropologist has succeeded in isolating a pure race 
or type, presumably because there is no such thing. Hence 
the probability that races in a strict sense of the term do 
not exist, or if they did once, cannot be distinguished now, 
because of inter-breeding. ..The innumerable varieties of 
mankind run into one another by insensible degrees... Races 
do not exist; classifications of mankind do.”^ 

In these circumstances, ca/*eful, well-matched, inter- 
caste mxrriage is likely to improve the quality of mind and 
body, and check the degeneration which is now being caused 
by blind caste-endogamy. 

In western countries too, public sentim ent still con- 
tinues, in many circles, it would seem, to condemn what 
is called a misalliance, a marriage below one’s proper 
station in life, one’s level of culture and s ocial standing ; 
a girl, specially, of an aristocratic family who elopes with a 
chauffeur or a jockey is condemned mach more severely 
than a young man of such a family who m arries a maid- 
servant or a nurse; and of course there is much strong 
sentiment against 'racial miscegenation And just as in 

I Mbh., Vana., ch. 182. 

2 Whither Mankmdi edited by C. A. Beard, pp. 252-254, 
(Chapter on "Race and Civilisation”, by George A. Dorsey). 
The same view is stated more emphatically, and supported 
with abundant scientific reasons and facts, in Europeans 
(edn. of 1939), by a triple author, Julian Huxley, A. C. Haddon, 
and x\. M. Carr-Saundars. 

3 Racial hatred seems to be most bitter in U.S.A., where 
cases of 'lynching* of negroes have been frequent ; is slightly 
less in south Africa and Australia and other British colonies ; 
lesser in Britain and other European countries ; almost nil in 
Mexico and South America ; and, it seems, quite non-existent 
in Russia, 
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India an orthodox ^higher caste’ person will not sit down 
to dinner with another whom he regards as of a dower 
caste’, whether the latter possess lower or higher culture, 
so among the aristocratic-minded in the west, there is a 
strong sentiment against sitting down to dine at the same 
table with one who is not similarly dressed and does not 
bow and smile and say thanks in the same way, and is not 
trained in the same table-manners, even apart from color 
and race prejudices.^ 

New Conditions. 

The sexual, moral, economic, industrial, and scientific 
revolutions, which have come upon the west, with the 
World- Wars, are breaking down this sentiment against 
marriages between persons of different social levels ; and, 
together with the effete, the bad, and the unreasonable, 
seem to be also destroying some things which are good 
and wise, India has become tied to the west. The 
violent impact of western civilisation, aggravated and 
vitiated by political domination, in disunited, caste-and- 
creed-divided India — unlike united and therefore (until the 
second World War) deservedly fortunate Japan — is 
producing vast changes in the hitherto ‘unchanging east.’ 
The tumultuous movements of thought and action there, 
are causing similar turmoil here, in domesticity and 
sex-relations, as in other aspects of life. In these 
circumstances, it is our duty to try to minimise the 
violence of the transition from the old to the new, 
and at the same time to save what is good in the old, 
while helping to sweep away the useless and the indefen- 
sibly superstitious which is patently doing positive harm. 


1 The two World-Wars have upset the old ‘social strata’ 
very much in the West, and ‘war-babies’ of all sorts have been 
born in enormous numbers and have created acute problems 
for administrators ; but in India, while the old strata are 
continuing, outwardly, a new stratum, much more baneful, ‘the 
bureaucratic caste, with its own sub-castes’, has been forming 
among the Indians. 
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Hygienic and Eugenic Scienca, 

The instinct against indiseriminate inter dining and 
intet-marrying is a very sound instinct. But the word 
indiscriminate must be rightly understood. Ninety per cent 
of physical illnesses and mental derangements and abnor- 
malities are due to avoidable errors in diet and in sex- 
relations, and only ten per cent to causes beyond our 
control, accidents, epidemics, the evil actions of others, 
and the like. All the older and more experienced practiti- 
oners, of every one of the three or four most important 
and widespread systems of medicine now current in this 
land, whom I have had occasion to ask, have confirmed 
this view Care and caution and purity in diet, preserve 
and improve the individual health. Care and caution and 
psycho-physical purity and parity of temperament in 
marrying, ensure and enhance family happiness and racial 
health. No amount of circumspection is too much in 
respect of these two vital matters. This is clearly the 
element of science and ‘scientific religion’ or ‘religious 
science’ (Vaidiha Dliarma) in the avoidance of indis- 
criminate intermarrying. That mere identity of hereditary 
caste-name ensures such purity and parity — this is the 
element of senseless superstition {mudha-grdha, dliarm- 
ahhdsa, mithyd- dharma) in the current practice. 
That where such purity and parity have been ascertained, 
there too marriage must be forbidden simply because the 
parties belong to families with different caste-names — 
this also is the same utterly senseless superstition. 

Astrological considerations. 

In this connection, may be mentioned a curious and 
noteworthy fact, worth careful consideration by the ‘ortho- 
dox.’ It is this : The horoscope drawn up according to 
the science of astrology — which is one of those ‘more things 
in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in superficial 
philosophy’, and which a great many well-educated 
Christians and Muslims of all countries also believe in 
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this horoscope not rarely states the varna or caste of the 
new-born child to be other than the caste whose name thCj 
family bears in which it has been born. This same science* 
of astrology — which Jting, a famous living European 
exponent, and, indeed, one of the creators, of the new 
science of psycho-analysis, declares to be possessed of 
‘‘relative validity”, to be able “to construct, in adequate 
fashion, a person’s character from the data of his nativity”, 
and to “represent the summation of all the psychological 
knowledge of antiquity”^ — this same science of astrology 
is evoked by the orthodox, when settling marriages, to tell 
them whether a majority of ‘the 36 marks, gun a -s’, 
assigned for eight tests of temperament, etc., favor 
marriage between youth and maid or not.^ The wish 

"^The Golden Jb'lower^ p. 143 (pub. 1931). See also his 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul^ for defence of some aspects 
of Astrology. 

2 This remarkable practice deserves some study by experts, 
in the light of psychology and biology, i.e., psycho-physiology. 
The technicalities are not easy to follow for a layman. 
Briefly, the points, by which the amount of compatibility is cal- 
culated, by positions of stars and planets, are eight ; (1) What 
is the real varna, vocational-temperamental ‘caste’ of the 
two, by astrological rules ; not by heredity. If it is the same, 
then one mark (out of a maximum of 36. for all the eight 
together, as in any ordinary examination question-paper) is 
assigned ; if diiferent, then nil. (2) What is the mutual 
‘managability’, vashya-ta.^ For this purpose, humans are 
classed under five types, human (Virgo, Archer, etc.), mam- 
malian (Ram, Bull, etc.), aquatic (Crab, etc.), wild (forest-born, 
Lions, etc.), insects (Scorpion, etc.). If both are of the same 
type, two marks are given ; if not, one or half or nil, by degree 
of compatibility. (3) Are the stars consonant? For this, three 
marks are available. (4) What is the y o n i, ‘species’ ? 
Fourteen are counted, equine, elephantine, ovine (sheep-like), 
serpentine, canine, feline (cat-like), murine (mouse-likej, 
bovine, bubaline (buffalo-like), tigrine (feline, tiger-like), 
cervine (deer-like), anthropoid, musteline (mongoose or weasel- 
like) and leonine (feline). If both are of the same species, 
four marks are given ; if of different, then less or nil (see 
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to ascertain parity of bodily and mental constitution and 
temperament is very rational and very scientific. Where 
more reliable methods are not available, astrology (as 
d'-tingmshcd from the often incorrect or bogus calculations 
of ill-instructed quacks or charlatan pseudo -astrologers) 
need not be despised ; and, in any case, is not despised, but 
is greatly trusted, by every Hindu who is not so over-edu- 
cated as to think himself omniscient. Yet Hindus despise 
and flout it when it says, as it does say quite often, that 
the ‘real caste’ of a person is different from the ‘nominar 
one. The ‘real caste’ signifies his true congenital tempera- 
ment and vocational aptitude. 

As regards the argument against inter-caste marriage 
on the ground that ‘purity of caste’ will be lost, it may be 
said, in application of what has been said before, that such 
alleged ‘purity of race’ can be evidenced only by charac- 
teristic typical physical, intellectual, and moral features. 
Now, at the present time, all sorts of such features and 
characters — brown, red, yellow, pink, Scandinavian and 
Kashmirian white to African black, complexions ; tall and 

pp. 723-728 stipra). (5) Do the planets agree ? Five marks 
are available. If they agree, all five ; If they differ (as Jupiter- 
Wisdom and Venus-Intellect), then less ; if opposed (as Mars- 
Anger-Fire and Moon-Mildness- Water), then nil. (6) Does the 
gana, ‘group’, agree? Three ‘groups’ are distinguished, 
divine (or angelic), human, and devilish (or titanic). Six marks 
are available. First and last cannot live together. Human can, 
more or less, get on with either of them. (7) are the zodiacal 
signs in harmony ? Full marks, seven ; only two alternatives, 
all seven if assonant, nil if in discord. (8) are the n a d i - s 
in accord ? This is something very peculiar and technical, 
and is calculated by the 27 asterisms. Eight marks are 
assigned. If the nidi of both is the same, then no marks at 
all ; they ought not to marry : there will be no progmy ; or, 
if there is, will not live. Thus, the full marks, for all eight 
points together, are 36 ; if 19 or more are secured by the two 
horoscopes, marriage is permissible ; the higher the number, 
the happier the mamagOt All this, if it could be translated 
into terms of psychology and biology, would be of very great 
help in dei^miping temperament 
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short, slim and broad, Apollo-bmld and Hercnles-build, 
Nakula-like and Bhlma-like, bodies; straight, wavy, curly, 
woolly hair of a do2en different colors and shades; oval and 
square faces ; prognathous jaws and straight profiles ; 
brachycephalic and dolichocephalic skulls ; blue-black, 
brown, green, yellow eyes ; hairless and hairy bodies — all 
are to be found in almost every race or so-called ‘caste’. 
The unavoidable inference is that ‘purity of race’, in any 
strict sense, has now become wholly imaginary. Discrimin? 
nate, well -matched inter-caste marriages of physically,! 
intellectually, morally refined and cultured persons o^ 
compatible tastes and temperaments, will help to re-establisJi] 
the lost ‘punty of race’ on a higher and broader level, andi 
gradually re-create a true and world-wide varna-vya-| 
vastha, in which each family will inherit and carry! 
forward traditions, which would be socially as well asl 
individually good and useful ; but will, at the same time,' 
be always prepared to meet the requirements of ‘Sponta- 
neous Variation’. 

That there are four main psycho-physical tempera- 
menents and four mam broad corresponding classes of 
vocations, is borne out by western, and is expressly asserted 
by eastern, psychological science ; that all persons bearing 
the same caste-name, or that even all uterine brothers and 
sisters, have necessarily the same temperament and voca- 
tional aptitude, is a superstition which is exploded by the 
slightest touch of observation. 

Real Meaning of Sa-Varna-Vivaha and of Varna-Sankara. 

When two persons, young man and young woman, 
have been born and brought up in two families of similar 
personal habits, ways of living, and breadwinmng occupa- 
tions, the indication is, and the persumption may well be, 
that their psycho-physical temperaments will not be dispa- 
rate, will not conflict ; this is the element of science m the 
sentiment for caste-endogamy or sa-varna-vivaha. To 
insist that because two persons have been born in two 
families bearing different caste-names, therefore there can- 
not be parity of temperament between them-— this is the 
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element of superstition, in the present conditions, when 
caste-name is no more any index at all to personal habits, 
ways of living, and occupation. 

Indeed, sa-varna-vivaha means imarrmge^oi persons 
having compatible dispositions and personal habits and 
similar occupational, intellectual, and emotional interests 
and tastes. It does not mean mere sameness of caste- 
pame. By a too common error of the human mind, 
Hindus have been placing the cart before the horse, the 
■form before the spirit, mistaking cause for eifect, and effect 
for cause. The natural sequence is : congenital vocational 
temperament ; thence appropriate education and occupation ; 
thence class-designation ; in the words of that world- 
famous scripture, G^td, sva-bhava, thence gun a, 
thence karma, thence varna. 

‘The four varna-s, classes, have been created by 
division of temperaments and vocations ; and vocations 
have been divided according to congenital temperaments’.^ 

We have inverted this order into ; hereditary caste- 
name, thence occupation, thence temperament ; that is to 
say, because a person has a hereditary caste-name, there- 
fore he has the occupation indicated by it, and because he 
has the occupation, therefore he has the appropriate tem- 
perament. The necessary consequence of this inversion of 
the natural order of things is — endless misfits, divergences 
between temperaments and occupations and caste-names; 
reduetio ad ahsurdum of the caste-system to mere avoidance 
of inter-caste dining and inter-caste marriage ; contraction 
of very many marriages which are nominally sa-varna 
but really quite a-sa-varna and therefore very unhappy; 
and that general confusion of occupations and dis-organi- 
sation of society which is the real meaning of the Samskrt 
word varna-sanhara. 

The allied Problem of Untouchability. 

Closely allied with this question of intercaste marriage 

igipirq Ttqr ^ 
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is the problem of untouchability. UntoucTiaUlity ohvioudy 
uttacJies to dirt, and not to any human being as Bueh 
That persons in an unclean condition, or sufering from 
contagious or infectious diseases, should not be touched, 
except when necessary to do so in order to help them, as 
in the treatment of the diseased — this is clearly the element ^ 
of science in the orthodox sentiment on the subject. That 
a person, however clean and healthy, is untouchable 
simply because he bears the caste-designation (in Britain, 
the family-name) of Skinner or Tanner or Fowler or 
Fisher or Hunter or Butcher (Chamar, Bah^lia, Machhua, 
Byadha) — this is the element of superstition. 

But no one should bear a name which indicates an occu- 
pation which he does not follow. The problem of the 
depressed classes or Harijans, which is now agitating the 
country so greatly, would be solved in a moment if their 
leaders would only induce them to give up the thousands 
of petty * caste-names to which they are now clinging, and 
call themselves by the name of one or another of the four 
main occupational caste-names, under which their particular 
occupations may, and do, fall as sub-varieties. Also such of them 
as pursue occupations involving contact with dirt, must learn, 
and must be taught and given opportunities, to wash 
themselves clean, after their day’s work. Such is the 
simple solution of the whole problem ; but because the 
spirit, the will, the clear realisation of the method, are 
lacking, therefore the simple has become exceedingly 
complicated. It is patent that 80 p.c. of the so-called 
‘untouchables’ are agriculturists, w^hatever other work they 
may add to this their main work, viz., tillage of the soil; 
therefore, they should all call themselves by the one ‘class- 
caste’ name of vaishya, and thereby at once become 
‘twice-born’ and ‘touchable’. It must not be forgotten here 
that there is mutual un-touchability, in respect of dining and 
marriage, among the castes and sub-castes of the ‘touchables’ 
too ; and that insensate superstition will also be broken 
down, once ‘intercaste’ marriage is recognised as valid. ^ 

1 For scores of forms of forms of expression of the ‘touch- 
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The Letter which kiileth versus the SpiritV^ich 
giveth life. 

It IS a weakness in human nature, all over the world, 
and m all departments of life, to forget the spirit which 
^iveth life and hold fast to the letter which killeth, to 
cling to the chaff and fling away the grain. This weakness 
has to be struggled against with perpetual vigilance. 

I have heard from an English friend, that when the 
fact of the transmission ol contagious disease through 
germs clinging to unwashed human hands was first dis- 
covered, many decades ago, scientific men suggested that 
the flour and other material, for bread and other foods, 
should not be kneaded, or otherwise touched, by human 
hands, and it became the fashion for makers of bread and 
tinned foods, to advertise their goods with the label, 'Un- 
touched by hand’. This English friend, out of curiosity 
to find out in what other ways the requisite processes were 
performed, looked in at a factory, and saw men kneading 
the dough with their naked i The doctors had advised 
that it should not be touched by hand ; they had said 
nothing against the feet ! 

Where there is lack of intelligence, or self-righteous- 
ness instead of righteousnesss, or wish to evade and 
deceive, or to grasp rights and shirk duties, there such 
grievous perverseness of interpretation and of conduct 
always appears. 

Ideal mould with 4 compartments 

The fate of the caste-system has been such. 

It was intended, and for long it helped, to amalga- 

taboo’ as exemplified in the customs of primitive tribes, see 
Ernest Crav/ley’s The Mystic Bose, For treatment of the 
whole subject of ‘taboo’, from a point of view from which 
Crawley disagrees, see Freud’s Totem and Taboo. Both 
start from observable Tacts’ as data, from which they trace 
the growth of later customs and practices. Fear^ of one sort 
or another, is indisputably at the bottom of all taboo. Why and 
how the facta,- the data,, coma ta exist — this can be answered 
only by Meta^diysifc.. See alsoTm^Mon p. 794 mpm. 
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mate the thousands of clans and tribes of India, and 
organise them into one great Social Whole, which gave 
to every individual all the needed opportunity for deve- 
loping his special personal good qualities and for finding 
self-expression, and at the same time made those special 
qualities serviceable to society by assigning to him an 
appropriate occupation. It was an ideal mould, with four 
mam compartments, each of which had many sub-divisional 
compartments, into which could be, and were, poured, for 
hundreds, perhaps thousands, of years, down to the end of 
the Buddhist period of Indian history, all sorts of tribes 
and communities ; and each individual of these was assigned 
his appropriate place m Society, and given the right 
v a r n a-name, with permission to retain his particular tribal 
name if he liked, and his particular religion and worship 
also, to the extent that it did not conflict with the genera^- 
daw of the land’, Varn-Ashrama-Dharma. By vitia- 
tion of its spirit and shifting of its basis from temperamental 
vocation to mere heredity, from worth to birth, from 
harma to j unma, it ceased to amalgamate, and, instead, 
has broken up the social whole into thousands of mutually 
untouchable, mutually repellent, fragments. 

The all-embracing synthesis of Varna- vyavastha. 

If the psychological principles underlying and govern- 
ing the system of fourfold vocational classes, were rightly 
and liberally interpreted, the system could still serve the 
same purpose, of deliberately, consciously, organising and 
planning out the life of the whole of tiie Human Race, by 
a fourfold, interlinked, organisation, as said before, vi^:., 
firstly, an Educational Organisation by means of the class 
of Educators, brahmana-s or Jlhn-s or the Men 

of Wisdom, JUana, Zlm, Irfan (wisdom, which is science 
plus philanthropy) ; secondly, a Protective Organisation, 
by means of the Defenders, kshattriya-s, mils* 

Amirs (or AmTr-s), the Men of Amd or Active Chivalry, 
and of jdmr, command, or Shaurya, valour plus active 
benevolences thirdly, an Economic Organisation by means 
gi the M^nof Businw md Commerce, TijaraU 
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which is skill in the gathering and distributing of goods, 
plus generosity ; and finallj?' and fourthly, an Industrial 
Organisation, by means of the Men of Labor, S^va, 
Mashq, which is ^physical ability to assist all the others 
plus eager willingness to do so. In this way, the Book 
guides the Sword ; the Sword defends the Purse ; the 
Purse nourishes the Plough ; and the Plough supports and 
helps all. 'Teach, Guard, Feed, Serve’ — these are the 
mam functional duties, dharma, of the older generation 
to the younger ; and of Society, State, Government, to the 
People. 

The original caste-system is a system which does not 
require anyone to change his country or nationality or 
mother-tongue or special personal religious creed. The 
dweller of any country, the member of any nation, the 
speaker of any tongue, the bearer of any name, the believer 
in VMa, or Quran, or Old Testament, or New Testament, 
or Avesta, or Tripitaka, or Jin-agama, or Granth Saheb, 
can retain his faith and all his other attributes intact, 
and yet, according to his occupation, bear the designation 
of his vocational class ; and if he marries wisely, his 
better half, his ardh-anginz, would bear his occupational 
name with a double correctness. 

Its Peculiarity. 

The system, if rightly worked, is a great synthesis of 
all Humanity, with all its members, at all their different 
stages of evolution, the child-mind, the adolescent mind, 
the youthful mind, the mature mind, the aged mind, and 
all their respective toys, curiosities, passions, ambitions, 
and, finally, complete self-control and reposeful wisdom ; 
in short, all their superstitions and all their sciences. It 
enables them to avoid all conflict and live together in 
mutual affection, indulgence, tolerance, accommodation, 
unfailing sympathy, as in a great joint family of five 
generations. 

But, it may be said, this is done already, in practice, 
everywhere, all over the world ; what is the peculiarity of 
the caste system ? The answer is that, in the first place, 
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it perpetually heeps before every mind the fact of the 
Solidarity of Man and the Ideal and method of the Synthesis 
and Organisation of the whole Human Race — a vitally im- 
portant feature, the absence of which makes the current 
practice, everywhere, very imperfect and very full of 
blind struggle and of antipathies in place of sympathy; and^ 
in the second place, it gives us a truly scientific combination 
of individualism and socialism, by deliberately making a 
strict division of the social labor, and a corresponding 
division of the reward, such as is not to be found m current 
practice anywhere. It does not permit a person who is 
earning his living by means of an occupation appropriate 
to and prescribed for his vocational class, to also try to 
earn more by following any occupation assigned to another 
class. Under it, a professor, or a lawyer, or a military 
officer, or a magistrate, or a judge, or a landholder, would 
not be allowed to be a banker or money-lender or factory- 
owner, or share-holder, or company-director, also ; and 
vice versa ; and salaries, profits, taxes, honoraria, the ‘civil 
lists’ of ‘kings’, would all be kept strictly within the limits 
of equitability, and extreme differences would not be 
permitted. Also there would be an equitable partition of 
comforts and luxuries and many other belongings of life.^ 

Neglect of Principles. 

But all the fundamental principles of the vocational 
class system have been forgotten. The clever man seeks 
to-day to grab all the honor, also all the official power 
and authority, also all the money, and also all the amuse- 
ment, that may be available ; in short, he tries, and 
succeeds, to grasp all rights and shirk all corresponding 
duties as far as possible ; and from this general grab and 
scramble and varna-sankara, this disorganisation and 
‘con-fusion of vocations’ and of remunerations, there results 
universal turmoil in the human world, and special dege- 
neracy of the Indian people, and of Hindus particularly. 
That which was intended to be a force for integration and 
union, has become the prolific source of disintegration and 

1 See Appendix, ‘The Main Quartettes.’ 
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division. Supernal Blessing has turned into Infernal Curse. 

The unregulated spirit of Individualism is the root- 
cause of political, ‘self-determinist’, nationalist, provincialist, 
fissipaiousness, as much as it is of caste-fissiparousness. 
When the ‘spirit’ goes wrong, everything goes wrong. If 
we could restore the so-called caste-system to its true old 
occupational basis, and if we could attach and confine 
‘honor’ and ‘power’ firmly to only ‘wisdom’ and ‘self-denial 
and public spirit’, and separate them from ‘luxury and 
hoarding of wealth’, as the old social organisation does, 
then indeed the spirit of excessive individualism and mam- 
monism and all other related wrong isms, which are 
perverting the glories of the new scientific civilisation into 
the horrors of scientific hate and oppression and butchery, 
would be converted and transmuted into Humanism, and 
all our problems would be solved of themselves ; for when 
the spirit IS right, as it would be, if we separate honor and 
power from luxury and wealth, then everything comes right. 

The heads of caste and sub-caste Panchayats, to-day, 
have forgotten their duties of helping and serving their 
caste-men, within their respective ranges, and have been 
trying only to taste power by excommunicating persons 
who go against their notions of what is right in matters of 
dining and marrying and touching, and by ‘selling 
indulgences’ like medieval Europe’s priests. ‘Power’ has 
come to mean, everywhere, power to hurt and not to help. 

The Three Superstitions. 

But good signs are not altogether lacking. The 
superstition, in respect of interdining, has largely disappeared 
except perhaps in southern India, among those who have 
received the new education, and is further disappearing 
under the pressure of the changing conditions of life, parti- 
cularly of travel for the sake of business and pleasure. 
The superstition in respect of untouchability is also crumb- 
ling, but its dissolution requires to be facilitiated by legisla- 
tion, because of various sorts of alleged vested rights; and 
f>y the widespread inculcation of the fact that untouchability 
attaches to nncleanness and not to any human bdng as 
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such. The superstition against intercaste marnage is the 
strongest, and since legal rights and questions of personal 
law are involved, the help of special legislation is indispen- 
sable, to replace it by that common sense which is the 
parent of law. In this case, the child has to come to the 
rescue of the parent, who is being kept in durance vile by 
the dark forces of superstition, 

If we were to seek for one comprehensive principle of 
common sense as well as science, which would dissolve all 
these three superstitions simultaneously, and solve all the 
innumerable difficulties caused by them, we would find it 
ready-given to us in one brief well-known Samskrt maxim, 
^‘Friendship, companionship, comradeship, is best and 
most successful among those who have similar or compatible 
temperaments and habits.”^ 


NOTE 

The above, from p. 771 onwards, covers that portion 
of the articles and speeches, referred to on p. 770, supra, 
which dealt with the scientific principles of the ancient 
Indian Social Structure, and their bearing on the Inter- 
caste Marriage Validity Bill. What follows, represents 
the endeavour, in the speeches, to deal with adverse criti- 
cisms as well as sympathetic suggestions received before 
the introduction of the Bill in the Central Legislative 
Assembly, in response to the articles ; and also to meet 
the hostile cavillings of the ‘orthodox’ members and the 
Government benchers. It is reproduced here as likely 
to be of special use to Indian social ref ormers up to the time 
when such Inter-caste Marnage becomes legally valid; 
but general principles will also be found stated, amongst 
particular facts, as particular facts»have been mentioned 
above together with general principles. 

Special Marriage Act of 1923 1 its drawbacks. 

It has been said that this Bill is not needed because 
the Special Marriage Act of 1923 meets all requirements. 


1 I 
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But that law imposes various conditions, which are not 
acceptable to many persons who are desirous of contracting 
inter-caste marriages. Under that law, they would become 
automatically severed from the joint family to which they 
may belong, even though the other members may not 
desire such severance ; they would perforce come under 
the Indian Succession Act and lose their personal Hindu 
law. They would lose the right of Adoption ; their children 
would lose certain rights of Inheritance ; the Divorce law 
would apply to them. Those who feel no objection to 
the acceptance of such conditions, may and will 
certainly utilise those laws. But in the interests of those 
who feel conscientious objections to acting under them, 
this Bill is needed. It harms no one, in any way ; it helps 
many, in many ways. It will initiate the restoration tO' 
health, of the Hindus directly, and of the rest of the Indian 
people indirectly, by the purification and strengthening 
of the Biological and Psychological Bonds between all. 

Monogamy. 

One positive suggestion which has been made, is 
important. All the Women's Associations of the country, 
including such very influential ones as the All- India 
Women’s Conference, and the Women’s Indian Association 
(of which the public-spirited Maharani of Travancore and 
other distinguished and honored ladies have been the annual 
Presidents) have given public support to this Bill, but 
have all pressed for the addition of a provision that all 
such inter-caste marriages must be monogamous. Some 
Governors of Provinces, and some High Court Judges, 
and many non-official men’s associations and prominent 
individual men also have pointed out the need for such 
a provision. The necessary addition could be made by 
the Select Committee. 

Orthodox Opposition. 

Heads of particular religious sects, and several associa- 
tions like Sanatana Pharma Sabhas and pharma Mandals 
and Varnashrama Swarajya Sanghas, have of course,. 
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expressed themselyes against the Bilk To these opponents 
of the Bill i can only repeat that it does not compel them 
in the very least to change the tenor of their hves against 
their will,, by a smgle iota ; but seeks, only to prevent them 
from interfering unjustly with the lives of others. 

Varna of Wife and Child to be Same as Husband’s. 

If there is any special provision needed to make this 
perfectly clear and certain, it could be added by the Select 
Committee. Consequential provisions would also presu- 
mably have to be added by that Committee, to the effect 
that for purposes of Inheritance and Succession and any 
other purposes that there may be, the v a r n a or caste 
of the wife and the children in the case of such marriages 
shall be regarded as the same as that of the husband and 
the father, and his personal Hindu law will govern such 
cases ; also that marriages under this law must be 
monogamous ; and that any one who proclaims ^excom- 
munication’ of persons making inter-caste marriages under 
this law, shall be liable to pay heavy damages for 
defamation, on suit in a civil Court. 

Example of The Baroda State. 

It should be particularly noted that the State of 
Baroda, with a population of two and a half millions, 
of which fully four-fifths or two millions are Hindus, has 
already got a Hindu Marnage Act, and a Caste Tyranny 
Removal Act, and a number of other Acts, which validate 
intercaste marriages, and punish with fine and even im- 
prisonment, any excommunication of the parties thereto, 
and make other provisions much beyond the modest 
purview of this Bill. 

When two millions of Hindus in Baroda are finding 
their life ameliorated, instead of disturbed, by such laws, 
there is good precedent and much reason for believing 
that the two hundred millions of Hindus in British India 
will also find their lives made easier, and not more 
dif&culk if this Bill is enacted into law. 
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Excessive Conservatism. 

The masses of the people are naturally conservative, 
in all countries. They are especially so in India, for 
various reasons which need not be detailed now. But 
whenever a change is definitely introduced, they take 
to it with equal fervour and tenacity, and begin to think 
that that (new) way has been and will be throughout all 
time. Sixty years ago, in my boy-hood, shortly after the 
Railway had been introduced, my venerated elders, having 
occasion to go from Benares to Calcutta, and bemg 
compelled to make the journey by train, for obvious reasons 
of convenience, instead of the older means of horseback, 
bullock-cart, or horse-or-camel-carnage, or boat, performed 
ceremonial expiation for the sin incurred, on return. Today, 
the train is purer than the bullock-drawn ratha-cart. In 
1891, there was a miniature rebellion in Benares, the home 
of orthodoxy, against the Water Works then being installed. 
Today, Benares has proportionately the largest number of 
house-connections in the U.P.; there is a constant cry for 
more, and perpetual complaint against insufficiency of 
water-supply ; the family worship cannot be performed in 
thousands of homes wtthout plentiful use of pipe-water, 
where formerly it was anathema. We also know that 
superstitions have extraordinary vitality, so long as they 
are feared ; but crumble at a single bold push. The 
Chinese women tortured their feet, and the Chinese men 
wore vast pigtails, for centuries upon centuries. The 
customs suddenly disappeared with the great Revolution of 
1911-12. So European women squeezed and tortured and 
positively distorted their waists and consequently suffered 
large mortality in child-birth for some centuries. British 
Beau Brummells too wore periwigs or pigtails for many 
decades. The fashions disappeared at the touch of some 
hygienic science and aesthetic art, a few decades ago. 
Many very foul customs and worships, flourishing for long 
under the cloak of religious priest-craft, have been broken up 
by the strong grip of stout-hearted reformers, in many 
climes and times. History is full of instances. 

I trust the case of conservatist superstition regarding 
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avoidance of nominal intercaste marriage is and will be 
the same. Thousands of such marriages have been and 
are being entered into. This Bill would only make the 
transition to the new state easier, and will save much 
travail. The change is sure to come, is coming, in any 
case, under the unavoidable, inescapable, pressure of the 
changipg times. If the purely permissive In ■' that 
alone is needed, gives the needed and due help, that 
change will come less painfully, without internal quarrels. 

Genesis and Use of Law. 

Law does not make history. History is made by the 
heart, head, and arms of Society. Law only registers public 
opinion and facilitates the march of history, of which it 
is a consequence. Society makes laws, as it makes other 
implements and instruments, for making its life run more 
smoothly and richly. Let us make this law’, to make the 
life of the Hindu community and also of the Indian 
people as a whole, run more smoothly and richly. There ^ 
is quite sufficient public opinion now behind it, in favour 
of it, desiring it. Law is intended to help in stabilising 
social life, to prevent too rapid and upsetting changes ; 
but neither can it ever stand stock still ; because Human 
Life never stands stock still. Let us make this law to 
stabilise, by mere permission, the movement of Hindu 
life towards a greater freedom in marriage, as has been 
actually done in the State of Baroda, one of the 4 or 5 
premier States of India. There is abundant authority 
in the Hindu Law-books for such needed changes in law 
and custom, as also for inter-caste marriage, (see p. 772 
supra). 

Obviation of Objections. 

[Extracts follow from reply to Members who opposed my 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee.] 

The Law Member and Leader of the House said that my 
Bill did not contain such provisions as Gour’s Special Marriage 
Act contains, and that such provisions were wanted. It seems 
to me thal^f I were to put into this Bill all the provisions that 
already exist on the Statute-book in the shape of Gour’s Act, 
there would be no necessity for this Bill at all. It is just 
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because I want to give to the Hindu community the chance 
which Gour’s Act does not give them^ that I have brought 
forward this BilL There is a radical difference between this 
Bill and that Act. The latter automatically effects the 
severance of a pair, who have contracted an intercaste marriage, 
from their joint family, if they happen to belong to one. 
There are, to my knowledge, several joint families which do 
not wish that any members of theirs, who contract such an 
intercaste marriage, should be automatically severed from 
them ; Gour’s Act would prevent them from having their wish. 
Again, the right of Adoption is lost by such a marriage, under 
that Act. There is no sufficient reason why that right should 
be taken away from them. Also, they have, under that Act, 
to register their marriage before a Registrar ; but many young 
people do not wish to do that, and wish to have their 
marriages performed according to the usual Hindu rites. 
Also, Gour’s Act takes away from such a pair the right to 
hold any Religious Office or to manage any religious or 
Charitable Trust. I do not see why, if the other trustees of 
»such a trust, or the persons concerned in the proper perfor- 
mance of such a religious office, are not antagonistic to 
this pair, that pair should be excluded from the performance 
of that religious office, or from sharing in the charge of that 
trust. The Select Committee could add provisions regarding 
such matters ; and make consequential amendments to the 
effect that, unless any member of the joint family wishes 
otherwise, the pair will be allowed to remain joint with them, 
or that, unless the founder of the trust or any existing member 
of the trust expresses unwillingness that such a pair should be 
allowed to participate in that trust as a trustee, they will be 
allowed to do so. 

The Government spokesman said that the Bill is not 
permissive, and that it compels people to accept such pairs 
into a joint family. I do not see at all how it compels them. 
Even todays in the case of joint families where all the members 
are Sanatanists, differences of opinion and quarrels of all kinds 
are constantly occurring between members of the joint family, 
between brothers, between wives of brothers, between cousins, 
and they have to separate and partition off. If they have the 
needed common sense,, and if benevolent elders aj^ there to 
advise them^^ snch a partition is made amicably and peacefully, 
without resort to ruinous law Courts. Some such provisions 
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might be made in cases contemplated by this Bill also. If an 
inter-caste-marriage pair is unacceptable to any members of 
the joint family to which they may happen to belong, then, by 
some simple process, they might insist on the new pair 
partitioning oif with their property. For such reasons we do 
want a Bill which will be distinct from Gour’s Act. 

Hinduism — an Immense Synthesis. 

As I have tried to show, Hinduism is an immense 
synthesis. Let us have provision for all kinds of tastes and 
temperaments Those who are fully modernised can take 
advantage of Dr. Gour’s and other such Acts. Those who 
are not so fully modernised, but are in course of transition, 
and want to retain some of the old religious spirit and true 
spirituality which is inseparable from a sacramental marriage 
— for them, there should be sufficient opportunity made by 
this Legislature. The Law Member said that Hindus are 
against this Bill. But in the opinions collected by the Central 
Government itself, the Law Member will find that the 
majority of the opinions are in favour of this Bill. And 
opinions given by whom ? By Governors of provinces, by 
their Councillors, by High Court Judges, by District and 
Sessions Judges, by Bar Associations, people who are always 
in intimate touch with the common people, constantly having 
to deal with litigants of all sorts, and who, therefore, are in 
a very good position to give reliable opinions on this matter. 

I am at a loss to understand why the Leader of the House 
thinks that the Hindu people as a whole are against this Bill. 
In my own knowledge there are very many actual cases of 
inter-caste marriage. In this Assembly itself there are Hindu 
Members whose children have contracted inter-caste marriages. 
Some good friends have said that the mover of such a Bill 
should come with the support of the whole Hindu community 
behind him. If he had the support of the whole Hindu 
community behind him, it would be perfectly unnecessary for 
him to come to the Legislature at all. Need to seek help from 
the Legislature arises only during transition periods. When 
transition has been completely made, aid of Legislation is 
not wanted. 

An orthodox Hindu member said that if I had “come 
forward with a Bill for validating not only inter-caste but inter- 
creed marriages, the Muslim member who supported the Bill 
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would have spoken very differently.’' He was alluding to the 
Muslim sentiment which requires a Muslim to marry a Muslim 
only. I do not think as he does. Hinduism, properly under« 
stood, has no need to proselytize, because the whole Human Race 
is already included in its pale. The old Dharma Shastra is known 
as Manava Dharma Shastra, ‘the Science of Human Right 
and Duty i.e. Law’. Manava is man ; indeed the two words are 
the same, etymologically. Shastra etymologically means the 
same thing as Science. Shas, to know, shams, to inform, 
are the same as the Latin word scire , to know. Sound 
knowledge, true knowledge, is Shastra as well as Science. 
Manava- Lharma-Shastra does not insist upon any change of 
.religion. As is well known, Hinduism includes all sorts of 
i beliefs of all sorts of sects, Vaishnavas, Shaktas, Shaivas, Sau- 
ras, and so forth. Buddhism, Jainism, and Sikhism are only 
the more important reform movements within the pale of 
Hinduism. If our Pandits had only the necessary largeness 
of heart and far-sightedness of vision — not to speak of 
largeness of head, for many of them are very keen of intellect, 
though, unfortunately, they have no longer the large heart 
that they should have — they would be able to include human 
beings of all races and of all creeds under the name of Hindus, 
that is to say, Manava, man. Islam is one of the many ways 
to God. The Prophet has very rightly said that there are as 
many ways to God as there are souls. Just as every human 
being has a face different from all other faces, although some 
features are common to all faces — we all of us have eyes, 
nose, and ears, and yet no two faces are exactly alike — so 
every soul has a way to God which is more or less different 
from the ways of all others, though the goal of all is the same. 
Hinduism recognises this fully. It is a great synthesis of 
all kinds of human beings and their ways. A Muslim 
colleague, learned in Sanskrit, referred to eiglit kinds of 
marriage. That is only a proof of the synthesising and 
reconciling nature of Hinduism. 

A Hindu member rather mixed up the two words, ‘temper’^ 
and ‘temperament.’ The two words mean two very different 
things. We are changing temper, every one of us, from time 
to time, unless we have been duly disciplined and become self- 
controlled ; in which case we are able to maintain an equable 
temper for at least a great length of time, until very grievously 
provoked. D vija-ta or twice-bornness, re-generation, leads to 
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such self-control. Human beings are clearly not born physi- 
cally twice on this earth, in the same life. The second birth 
must obviously be taken in a metaphorical sense ; not in 
a literal sense. What is that metaphorical sense ? It cannot be 
anything else than is meant by the plain simple English words, 
‘twice-born,^ ‘re-generate\ The word ‘re-generate^ is a very 
common, very well known, very well recognised and often used 
English word ; as also is its antonym, ‘de-generate. ’ It is a literal 
translation of ‘dvi-ja^ ; and, as Christ said, ^‘Unless ye be born' 
again, ye cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven’\ This means! 
in simple language that, unless you attain to that self-control,| 
self-examination, Self-knowledge, which only really re-gene-' 
rates, which brings true civilisation, not a mere veneer of' 
civilisation, fashionable clothes, flashy talk, affectations inJ 
language and manners, but real regeneration of the wholef 
inner nature, civilisation of heart — unless you do that, yoU| 
cannot enter the Kingdom of Heaven. If all human beings,! 
or at least a majority of human beings, attain to that true 
civlisation and true regeneration, then the Kingdom of Heaven 
would indeed descend on earth, would be seen on earth in the 
actions of men That is just what the old great prophets and 
teachers and messiahs have meant. I believe that our Muslim 
colleague meant nothing else than this, that the fundamental 
principles of Islam are the same as the fundamental principles 
which I have most inadequately tried to expound before the 
House this morning. If my interpretation of what he said is 
correct, then there is no reason why any Hindu member should 
take objection. There is no occasion for any challenge. Rather, 
there is occasion for congratulation and welcoming. If the 
Muslim member calls those principles by the name of Muslim 
and the Hindu member by the name of A rya, it is only a 
difference of language, not of spirit, not of heart or principle. 
Why should we insist upon our own wording only ? 

Let us give credit for .good intention and we shall create that 
goot intention. The person tries to become worthy of the credit, 
if we give debit, the person becomes debitable. If you trust, 
you breed trust. Hate, and you breed hate. Love, and 
you will evoke love. Therefore, let us trust and not challenge. 
If we challenge, it will be answered by a counter-challenge, 
and only blows will result. That is not true civilisation. That 
is not true d v i j a, not true regeneration. 
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Relief to Villag&folh 

One member endeavoured to speak on behalf of his electo- 
rate and his zamlndari tenants. I know the great trouble that 
many of these small sub-castes, living in villages, are in, 
because they cannot find suitable matches for their sons and 
daughters. Two Kanya-kubja friends have told me that, by 
process of ex-communication, either because of having touched 
an untouchable, or dined with an untouchable, or having 
‘crossed the black water’, or such other reasonless reasons, the 
members of one sub-sub-sub-caste among them, the panhti^ 
pavanas^ had become very greatly reduced ; and for purposes of 
marriage they had to make alliances now within the prphibited 
degrees of consanguinity. Another friend from Bengal told 
me that amongst the so-called untouchable classes there was 
very great difficulty felt, owing to reduction of numbers, in 
finding suitable matches, and, because of this, many small 
sub-castes were becoming amalgamated. Those of us Hindus 
who live in certain closed circles, and do not look about us, 
feel that our way of living is the only way of living for the 
whole of Hindudom. That is not so. All sorts of customs 
are prevailing. 

Divorce 

Divorce is allowed in Manu and Parashara, But 
wrong interpretations are causing all sorts of communal 
troubles. One member spoke of Manu Smtii having 
57,000 shlokas. I do not happen to have seen any such. The 
current edition, with Kulldka’s gloss, with which I have had 
to content myself, consists of only 2684 verses, and not 57,000. 
There are eight commentaries current on Manu. The eight 
commentaries, taken together, may perhaps amount to 57,000 
shlokas. I have not seen all the commentaries. I have 
confined myself to the text, and preferred to make simple 
interpretations in the light of Nirukta and Kosha, rather than 
in the light of the often very involved and forced, strained and 
obscure, interpretations of many of these commentators. The 
same member laid great stress on the fact that I have not made 
any reference to Farasfiara Smrti, and said that that Smrii 
amounted to 75 thousand slokas. I have not studied Parashara ’s 
law-book so carefully as Manu Smrti- But I know well that it 
is a very much smaller book than even Manu’s; butMadhava’s 
commentary on it is huge, and may well be 75000 verses in 
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extent. The member said that the laws of Parashafa are to 
be followed in the Kali Yuga, implying that those of Manu are 
not to be followed Kaliyuga means the ‘age of competition’, 
struggle, and discord. I do not know if he would accept that 
interpretation of the ‘Kali Age’.‘Kali’ actually means kalaha, 

discord, and struggle for existence rather than alliance for 
existence ; and we are all feeling acutely how very true that 
description is of the present age, in East as well as West. 
This is the age of conflict and of struggle for existence par 
excellence. Nations are ready to cut each other’s throats, and 
to exterminate each other, with immense armaments. ^ Well, 
so far as Parashara is concerned, I am able to say that, indis- 
putably, Manu is the accepted basis of all the subsequent 
jSmrtis, There are twenty-eight of them current now ; 
others have been lost ; none of them ventures to dispute the 
authority of Manu, who is the basis, the foundation, the root, 
of the Socio-Religious Polity which is now known as the Hindu 
religious polity The difference between Manu and Parashara is 
not one of antagonism at all, but of slight modifications. What< 
the current shloka Kala^i Parashafah smrtaW ^ means is ; 
that certain modifications have been made in the laws of Manu,| 
here and there, in accordance with the needs of the Kali-yuga^ 
times, by Parashara ; which, indeed, is proof that Hindu ' 
society is not a hide-bound society, nor Hindu laws made up 
once for all, and unchanging, like the so-called laws of the 
Medes and the Persians. I am sure that those too were alsol 
changing, when the Medes and the Persians were living races J 
The mere fact that there have been 28 Smiti-karas since 
Manu, means that the principle of living legislation has been 
amply recognized by the Hindu people ; and in Manu &mi{i 
itself this principle has been clearly laid down, if the subse-i 
quent law^-makers, the Smrti-karas, have ventured to make 
any modifications in Manu’s laws, in accordance with changing 
circumstances, that too has been made under the express 
authority of Manu himself. 

‘Tn those cases where the existing law is silent, or if new 
conditions should arise which are not covered by the existing 

1 This was spoken iQ J anuary, 19ci7. Since yChen the frightful 
World-War (1939-1946) has ocourred, and the embers left by that 
tremendous conflagration are still burning m many countries, and 
threatening to cause another vast conflagration. 

2 1 
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law, or a change of desha-Jcdla-nimitta, place-time-condition, 
should necessitate a change in the law, then, the law that is 
made newly by shishta brahmanas shall be the law 
S h i s t a brahmanas are those who have been duly instructed 
in the Vedas, i e., sciences, and the upa-brmhana, ‘expansion’, 
of them, i e,i history, human and cosmic, and can demonstrate 
the truths of the Veda-sciences”. In present conditions, elected 
legislators are the nearest substitutes for such shishta 
brahmanas; they are the true pur o-h i t a-s, ‘put forward’, 
‘chosen’, by the people. ^ 

Qualifications of Electors S Electees. 

Modern western laws lay down qualifications for the 
electors ; they do not lay down qualifications for the electees. 
Manu, instead, lays down qualifications for the electees, who 
are going to make the law, and none at all for the electors. 
A French writer on politics, in whose time there were only 27 
millions of people in France, has said that ‘foolishness divided by 
27 millions and multiplied again by 27 millions at the polling- 
booths — does not make wisdom’. Therefore, the electors ought 
to be guided by laws which will lay down the moral and intel- 
lectual qualifications of those loho have to he elected by their 
votes, so that the electees may he good and wise law^makers. 
If that is done, then only can we have good and wise laws. 
Otherwise, by haphazard,, temporising, patch-work palliatives, 
they would try to cure one evil, which seems to be prominent 
at the time, but, not being able to see sufficiently far ahead, 
they would create ten new evils which are worse than the 
orginal evil* This has been recognized by such a great thinker 
and writer as Herbert Spencer. He has, in his Principles of 
Sociology 3 discussed these things, and said that the majority 
of modern legislators are unable to follow the reverberations 
and repercussions and consequences of the laws that they advo- 
cate and bring to the anvihof legislation, in all the departments 
of life. 


? 5i;» 4 f fg 
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^ 1^: mfjoir: Iqi;, I Manu, xii. 
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Ecology I Far-reaching Consequences, 

Charles Darwin has explained how the killing of cats, 
by a local board, in a certain district, brought about the failure 
of a crop of clover. Those who had advocated the killing of 
cats had forgotten the intermediate steps between cats and 
clover. Cats used to destroy the field-mice, which used to 
destroy a certain kind of bees, which made hives underneath 
the surface of the earth and were instrumental in fertilizing 
the flowers of that crop. Now the killing of these cats led 
to the multiplication of the field-mice, thence to the destruction 
of the bees, thence to the non-fertilisation of the flowers, 
thence to the failure of the crop. Well, legislators ought to 
be able to look far-sightedly in order to be able to make laws 
which will not create more evil than good. 

Degeneration of Law-malcers. 

Unfortunately our law-makers have obviously degenerated ; 
1 mean the Pandit law-makeis, the successors of the Smiti- 
karas. They lost confidence in themselves, for various 
historical reasons. Shlstra and Shastra, Science Power and 
Military Power, Church and State, Brahmana and Kshattriya, 
Altar and Throne, were inter-dependent formerly, for pur- 
poses of helping and serving the people. The king was ^the 
chief servant of the people.’ Prajanam ranjaiidd lidjd f 
The Raja is called Raja because he propitiates and pleases and 
serves the people in every w’ay.’ That is the literal meaning of 
the word 'Raja’, not "govern-or” or 'rul-er’ or 'emperor ’, 
e.6.3 'order er-about’, and so forth, but 'the chief servant 
of the people’. Such was the at least theoretical relationship 
between the old Indian Spiritual Power and Temporal 
Power, helping one another in the service ef the people. The 
word kshattriya means 'he who protects the weak from 
being hurt by the strong’. So the word brahmana 
means 'man of knowledge, of science, of God, of 
Brahma’. 2 What do we see today? What happened in 
India has been happening in the West. The man of science 
has prostituted his science to the service of the greedy 
grasping capitalist, and of the bounding jumping imperialist 
militarist. That is the reason why we have this immense 
trouble and unrest over the whole face of the earth, 

^ 5 ^ I Mbh. 
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nations endeavouring- to exterminate each other^ and 
arming themselves with more and more terrible weapons, per- 
petually organising for war and not organising for peace^ 'which 
4s very much easier and far more beneficent than organising 
for war. That happened to our brahmanas and kshat- 
triyas also. The kshattriyas took away the power of 
of legislation from the brahman a, and the brahmanas 
became time-servers, court poets, flatterers and bards, instead 
of the supervisors and inspectors of kings. Hence, we have 
this degeneration. I am only trying to explain how the 
difference between Manu and Parashara, and again between 
the Smrti-karas and the Nibandha-karas arose. Parashara 
^The horse-sacrifice, the cow-sacrifice, the anchorite-stage, 
the use of flesh m oblations to the ancestors, and marriage 
with a brother’s widow — these five things, which were lawful 
in the earlier ages, shall not be lawful in the age of Kali. ^ ^ 

Devala~Biii) t% and lie-conversion to Hinchiism, 

This is an instance of how, little modifications, here and 
there, were permissible, and were made ; but the principles of 
the caste-class system remained, always. For another instance, 
there is a Devala iSmrfi, which is expressly said to have been 
written in Sind ; the whole purpose of it is to justify re-con- 
version and re-admission into the fold of Hinduism, of such 
persons as were not themselves willing and desirous to go into 
other religions, but had been converted to them forcibly. 
Those who willingly desired to embrace other religions were 
at liberty to do so ; but forcible conversion has been forbidden 
by all great reformers of religion. I believe Islam also does 
not permit forcible conversion ^^La ihrahd fid dln^\ says the 
Prophet. (A Muslim member interjected, ‘ 'These are not the 
words of the Holy Prophet. They are the words of the Holy 
Quran”). 

I stand corrected. As Maulana Rum has said, 

Gar che Quran az labe paighambar 
Har he goyacU Haq na gufteis h'fir asf, 

^Although the Quran was spoken by the lips of the 
Prophet, yet whosoever says that it was not spoken by Allah 
shall be regarded as a kafir. ' 
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It is a Quranic text, and therefore all the more binding. 
So, these later Smitis and others have been making small 
changes. But when their age came to an end, i. e., the age 
of the Smrti-karas, law-makers who had sufficient confidence 
in themselves to be able to say that this shall be the law in 
modification of the older law ; then the smaller race of the 
commentators and the writers of digests, the Nibandha-karas, 
appeared. They did not have the same confidence in themselves, 
and were often desirous only of ministering to the baser 
motives of the kings to whose courts they were attached. So 
they began to make modifications in the application of the 
older texts by means of interpretation : ‘We do not dare to say 
that this shall be the law, but we do venture to say that this 
was what the old law-giver meant.’ From one point of view, 
it may be said that it does show respect for the old law- 
makers if we do not say : ‘Oh, your law is wrong and we 
shall repeal it and make a new one.’ They were more res- 
pectful to the older generation, and the Indian tradition is that 
respect should be shown to the old generation. Therefore, 
they used to say : ‘This is what the old law-maker meant’ 
That is one way of doing things, and that is what our Judges 
do today, when they have to deal with laws, made by legisla- 
tors, which they feel are not quite right. We all know that, 
ultimately, law really means the discretion of the law-applier 
and interpreter. If that discretion is wise, the law will be inter- 
preted wisely, but if that discretion is unwise, the law will be 
interpreted and applied unwisely. 

Change of Gotra. Fundamentals of CHmlisation, 

One member spoke about gotra being unchangeable- 
But, every Hindu member knows that the gotra of a 
bride changes as soon as the marriage ceremony is completed. 
Although, by association, the word has come to mean the 
descendants of a common ancestor, etymologically it means a 
joint family of dairy-farmers and cowherds. In the pastoral 
and rural age, wealth meant flourishing cornfields and healthy 
cattle.^ Even today, although we all believe in aeroplanes, 
submarines, and streamlined railways, and such other bravery 
of civilisation, if the cows disappear, all the babies would 
disappear, and the new generation would not live at all. So, 
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underneath all the trappings of this modern civilisation, the 
fundamental facts of primitive civilisation still last. Cows, 
cattle, milk, corn-fields, are still the only real wealth ‘weakness,’ 
wel-fare’, of human beings. ^ What we ought to care for first 
and foremost is the health which is the true wealth of the race. 

One member said that while the occupations of brah- 
ma n a s and kshattriyas have been laid down by the Smrti- 
karas, they have said nothing about the means of livelihood of 
vaishyas and shudias. I have said before that it is one 
of the distinctive features of the old Social Organization, a 
Socio-Individual Organization of the Whole Human Race, that 
the means of livelihood of all the four castes have been parti- 
tioned most clearly and definitely by Manu. He has said that 
the man of the learned professions shall derive his livelihood 
from teaching, priestly functions, and giving of expert advice 
in pious and charitable public works, by gifts and presents 
received therefor ; that the man of the executive professions 
shall receive remuneration for protecting the people in various 
ways ; that the tradesman shall earn his livelihood by agri- 
culture, cattle-rearing, and trade ; and the man of the 
labouring professions, by helping the others in return for 
adequate wages. ^ In those old days the teachers were not 
allowed to receive fixed salaries. That was regarded as infra 
dig. They had to receive honoraria, I have never been a 
barrister myself, but I have heard that as regards barristers 
in England, the legal fiction is that they do not receive fees 
from clients but only honoraria, which the barristers take 
good care to see are duly paid in good time beforehand. 

{i) Official and {^) ‘JSanatanist Orthodox' Opposition 

Opposition to Intercaste Marriage may be classified under 
two main heads, (1) Governmental, and (2) Orthodox San'- 
tanist. I will try first to confound the Government out of its 
own mouth, and then deal with the others, I will quote the 
Law Member’s processors in office against himself. A Bill 
ni precisely the same words was brought forward by the 


I Manu* 
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Honorable Mr. Patel, on 25th February, 1920. Mr. Patel 
proposed that the Bill should be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee made up of officials as well as non-officials, The then 
Law Member 1 proposed that the Select Committee should 
consist of non-official members only, with a Member of the 
Government as e‘X>-officio chairman. He said : 

“In moving this amendment I should like to explain the 
position of the Government in regard to this measure. The 
Government of India regard the Bill as a liberal measure with 
which individual Members of the Government have every 
sympathy. It is a permisswe measure as I understand it. In 
no sense is it obligatory upon any person. My own experience 
is that the best educated Indian opinion I have met, at any 
rate m the province with which I am familiar, is strongly in 
J^avonr of the proposals. Many of us indeed feel that it is 
unreasonable that adult persons who desire to marry should 
be pn'ohibited by law from doing so because they happen to 
belong to different castes. Nor am I myself much impressed 
with the argurri'Mt that this law will strike a blow at the 
foundations of the Hindu religion. This argument has been 
used too often. It was advanced when 8aV was prohibited ; 
at the time of the Widow Remarriage Act ; when the Civil 
Disabilities Act was enacted ; and later on when the Age of 
of Consent Act was passed. We are many of us unwilling 
to believe that the Hindu religion does not rest on some more 
solid basis than that. I am told also that in some Indian 
States there is legislation comparable to the Bill before the 
Council.” ' 

This was in 1920. As I mentioned to the House, the 
State of Baroda has passed a number of Acts which are much 
more radical than this modest Bill. Then he says : 

“I have now placed before i the Council the views of the 
Government on the Bill. There is naturally a feeling of 
sympathy with this measure, but in view of the opposition 
from the orthodox community, we seek to obtain the views of 
non-official Members of this Council as to our wisest course, and, 
for this reason, I have moved the amendment now before the 
Council. We shall largely be guided by the opinion of the nour 
official Members who represent largely the educated opinion of 
the country. It is for that reason, and in order to secure an 
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effectual presentment of that opinion, that I have proposed that 
this Bill should be referred to a Select Committee consisting' 
of the (ex-officio) Chairman of e^ ery Select Committee, and of 
non-officials. Otherwise, indeed, it is very difficult for Govern- 
ment to ascertain the views of individual members. I must, 
however, say that while I propose this course, we retain liberty 
of action, if we think necessary, owing to circumstances, either 
to defer the further consideration of this measure until the 
enlarged Legislative Councils come into being” — (and they 
have now come into heing^ so that in any case the re-presenta- 
tion of such a Bill to the enlarged Legislative Co^uncils was 
already ( n d hy the then Law Member) — “or to 

republish it or to take any other line that may appear to us 
to be most proper in the whole circumstances. I should be 
glad if this motion is carried^ and I may say that it will be 
carried, because I shall use the official majority^ and I have 
reason to believe also that my Honourable friend, Mr. Patel, 
will not oppose it.” 

This is all that I am asking for now. Like his processor 
in office, the present Law Member and Leader of the House 
will be the official chairman of the Select Committee that I 
am pleading for ; and we all know how much power there 
always is in the hands of the chairman or president. The 
former Law Member continued : 

“Finally, I wish to make it clear that, while the 
Government are referring this matter entirely to the non- 
official committee, they quite realise that the responsibility 
for the ultimate decision will rest with them. So long as the 
present form of Government remains, it would be idle for 
Government to attempt to get rid of responsibility 
in this matter. But what we seek in this matter is the advice 
and help of all the non-official Members of this Council on a 
question of very great difficulty, the difficulties, the intricacies, 
and the perplexities of which we, as foreigners, cannot possibly 
understand as fully as many members of this Council.” 

When the discussion was continued on 26th February, 
1920, speaking again, the Law Member said : 

“I turn now to the speech of my friend Mr. Sarma, and 
I must confess to being much impressed by many of the 
arguments that he put forward. He has supported the BilL 
but at the same time he put forward practical difficulties which 
must have appealed to every Member of this Council, to 
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minimise wiiicli would be idle. He referred, for instance, to 
the difficulties about inheritance, adoption, and leg*itimacy. 
Then we had the question, raised by Mr. Sastri, as to the 
necessity of registration and confining this law to mono- 
gamous marriages, and he also raised the question whether 
such marriages should only be permissible to those who have 
attained majority. And while I am speaking of monogamous 
marriages 1 am quite sure that the Honorable Mr. Patel 
does not endorse the suggestion made by Mr Chanda on this 
matter. Mr. Chanda apparently had in his mind, not a system 
of polygamy, but of polyandry, for if I understand him 
correctly, he referred to the suggestion that no man or woman 
should be allowed to marry outside his caste, if he or she has 
a wife or husband alive. This was, I think, a mistake of the 
Honorable Member. All these are, however, matters of detail 
which will have to be considered by the Select Committee, and 
if the Committee think it necessary to alter the B:!! very much 
in these respects, the question of re-publication and inviting 
public opinion on the new provisions will have to be considered 
Many of the questions involved are of great intricacy and 
complexit} . We are, speaking as a Government, in no way 
anxious to press a measure of this kind on an unwilling people. 
We are also w^ell aware., that, whatever people may say or do 
now, in the end it will be the Government w'hich will be res- 
ponsible for the measure. If there is any odium excited, 
Government will have to bear it, and Honorable Members 
who support the Bill in the Council will escape the responsi- 
bility which must attach to Government in such a matter. 
What we want at first is to get the Bill referred to a jSf'leet 
iJ ommittee where it will, I hope, be examined with the greatest 
care. If the Committee think it ought to be re-published, then 
we are prepared to re-publish it. If they think that material 
additions are necessary to provide for the difficult questions 
raised by my friend Mr. Sarma, then we shall pay the greatest 
attention to the wishes of the Select Committee, but 1 hope for 
the present that the Honorable Member will accept the 
amendment I have placed before the Council.’’ 

I echo the hope of that past Law Member as regards the 
substantive motion I have made. Difficulties about inheritance, 
adoption, legitimacy, etc., are contemplated in his speech, and 
he expressly says that these could be solved in the Select 
Committee. 

The present Leader of the House said that Gour’s Act deals 
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• with all those things, and makes it unnecessary now to go over 
the same ground. But the net effect of Gour’s Act is that it 
does not help the the Hindu community at all it adds to its 
hssiparoasness. It only creates a new small sub-caste of what 
we may call Gourians or Indian-Succession-Actists ; or some other 
such name may be given to them They will become like 
another Brahma Samaj, without any solidansing, articulating, 
liberalising, uplifting influence on the Hindu masses, vivisected 
and microtomised as they are today into three thousand mutu- 
ally untouchable, exclusive, repellant castes and subcastes. 
That is not what the Hindu community needs today. It needs 
shifting hach of the caste system, from the wrong basis, the 
very wrong and very false basis, to which it has now become 
perverted, of crass and sheer Heredity alone, to its r^al 
original true basis of Vocation. What is called the Caste 
system needs to become again what it was in ancient times, a 
Vocation-Class-system Such measures as Gour’s Act are 
Retrograde and mischievous’, and not my Bill, which was 
characterised in these terms by my good friend, the Law 
Member. Gour’s Act indeed means the victory of the Sana- 
tanists who are always intolerantly and fanatically eager to 
exclude ; not the victory of those who wish to include. Persons 
who marry under Gour’s Act are cut away from their com- 
munity. What is the gain to them ? They are only able to 
retain the name Hindu, but for all practical purposes the 
‘attributes’, as we may say, of Hinduism, are lost to them. 
They lose the power of adoption ; they lose the power of re- 
maining in the joint family to which they may belong. They 
are automatically cut off from that joint family, even if the 
joint family be willing to retain them within its fold. The 
Law Member raised baseless difficulties about it. He said : 

‘*Now, looking at it from this point of view, the daughter 
of a Mochi (cobbler) marries in a Brahmin family It is the 
idea of Dr. Bhagavan Das that this couple will have the right 
of adoption and the Mochi-Brahmin combination will lead to 
an issue whom the other co-parceners will be bound to adopt 
for purposes of partition and succession.’^ 

1 have not been able exactly to understand the argument. 
Why would the other coparceners be bound to adopt the issue 
of such a marriage under my Bill ? Why need they ? If any 
of the other coparceners wants to adopt any other boy, in 
accordance with the conditions of the law, nothing in this Bill 
would prevent him from doing so. Why should he adopt 
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the issue, or be compelled to adopt the issue, of this 
Mochi-Brahmin alliance if he does not wish to ? Incidentally^ 
it may be mentioned that we are advancing* to the time when 
Mochis will no longer be held in the contempt in which 
the Law member holds them. Another friend also postulated 
a similar case. He used the word Chamarin instead of Mochi. 
My argument applies to his words also. Chamar means 
etymologicall}^, charm a-k fir a, a maker of or dealer in leather 
goods. I find today that b r a h m a n a and v a i s h y a gentle- 
men are in the leather trade ; perhaps also some kshattriya 
or k h a 1 1 r i and k a y a s ( h a gentlemen. If the proper signi- 
ficance of the name were clearly understood, then, whatever 
their hereditary name may be, their real v a r n a-name, real 
*caste’-name, would be charma-kara. Any way, the fact 
remains that the scorn and contempt which have so far 
attached to the names Mochi, Chamar, etc., (and are expressed 
by the Law Member’s heated language) are slowly disappear- 
ing, and quite rightly disappearing. 

Partition of Property^ 

Further, we have to consider that, even if Gour’s law 
automatically severs the connection, with the joint family, of 
such a pair as has contracted an inter-caste marriage, it does 
not automatically ehect a partition of the property ; does it ? 
Of course, not. if a partition of the property is wanted, the 
coparcener in the property who desires it, whether one of the 
inter-caste-marriage pair, or another, will still have to go to the 
civil Courts, so that that difficulty is not avoided by Gour’s Act. 
If the newly wedded pair are living in the family-house, they 
will not be automatically turned out of it by Gour’s Act? In the 
Select Committee, we could easily make provisions which 
would be in advance of Gour’s Act, which would enable two 
persons who enter into such an inter-caste marriage to remain 
in the joint family if it is not un-willing to keep them within 
its fold. Some simple measure could be devised by which any 
member of the joint family might express his or her unwilling- 
ness to remain joint with such a pair, and then the pair would 
be compelled to go out of the family, and all the parties 
concerned would have to arrange for a partition of the 
property. Even after the partition of the property, I am 
not convinced that there is sufficient reason for compelling 
them to be governed by the Indian Succession Act. Why 
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should they not continue to be governed by their own old Acts^ 
Mitaskhara law, or Dayabaga, or any other laws that are 
prevailling in Maha-rashtra, or that law of matriarchal 
or matrilineal inheritance which, as a very remarkable excep- 
tion, is prevailing in the southernmost part of this country ? 


Which Shf'fstra f 

Incidentally, I would like to know how do those who insist 
upon 'Shastras’ so insistently and persistently — how do they 
reconcile all these very different Shastras which are prevailing 
in different parts of the country ? One Hindu colleague quoted 
a verse from the GHa^ very much on the lips of orthodox 
Pandits, which lays down that 'Shastra’ is to decide what 
should be done and what avoided. But what Shasira f That 
word Shastra occurs in the Gif ft only five times ; once in a 
question by Arjuna, and four times in verses spoken by 
Krshua ; and Kish.ia expressly defines the ‘Shastra’ he is 
speaking of as githya-tamam shastram^ i.e., ‘This 

GlfHshns^ru or Adhyatma-Shasira that I am teaching to you’. 
So, it seems to me that Gour’s Act is really retrograde in that 
it helps the process of cutting off people from the Hindu 
community, and it is also mischievous , or, using a less harsh 
word, let us say harmful, in that it prevents the up-lifting, to 
a higher level of scientific understanding of the real signific- 
ance and purpose of the class-caste system; of the less instructed, 
the less thoughtful, and the more blindly following masses of 
the people; who would otherwise have been beneficially 
influenced by these advanced persons remaining in their midst. 
My Bill avoids those thing's. It tries to retain these people 
within the fold of the Hindu Social Organisation, and thereby 
to influence others to advance also. Instead of being 
retrograde and mischievous, it is really very progressive and 
beneficent. The Law Member said, “It is no good merely 
repeating the parrot cry that it is permissive”. He should 
recc^nise that I have been only imitating the eagle scream of 
his processor. Not that I consider a parrot to be inferior 
to an ea^le. According to Hindu belief, a parrot is of 
the brahman a caste, whereas an eagle belongs to the 
kshattriya caste. And for a good reason. The eagle is 
obviously not so intelligent as the parrot ; it cannot speak 
with the kua;ian voice, as the parrot can... [An interruption by 
a member*] 
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^Gaste* in the Mineral^ Vegetable^ and Animal ICingdoms, 

If the friend who interrupted would only take the trouble 
to read his own Shastras properly, he would acquire a lot of 
very useful, interesting, instructive information. Animals are 
divided into castes, stones are divided into castes, quadrupeds, 
horses, elephants, are divided into castes, cattle are divided into 
castes. Also gods. That is the old way of making classifications 
of different qualifications. An animal, a stone, of such and such 
a caste, is useful for such and such a purpose ; that is the old 
technology. As modern science has its own technical terms, 
so these were the old technical terms. The parrot is dedicated 
to the Goddess of Learning, Sarasvatl, for this very good 
reason. She is the Goddess of Learning and the parrot is a 
very intelligent bird ; an eagle is not such. The eagle is 
dedicated to the war-like Vishnu and is his ‘fighter-plane’ when 
he is in his martial moods. I hope I have sufficiently disposed 
of the depreciatory and decrying effect of the expression 
“parrot cry”. 

Benefit to Joint families froyn Intetcaste Marriages, 

1 ma}’ mention how the other members of the joint family 
may even benefit materially, now and then at least, if they 
allow such a pair to remain with their fold. Obviously, persons 
entering into such a marriage would be educated and enterpriS'^ 
ing, probably able to make a lot of money, which is the great 
God of modern civilisation, and has by no means been despised 
in the Kali age in India either Well, if these people remain in 
the joint family, and if they happen to have no issue, all their 
savings would go to the other members of the joint family. 
They would benefit by it. But if the inter-caste pair are 
automatically cut off from the joint family, the joint family 
loses these reversionary rights. The Law Member has said : 
“Although they will marry according to the rites which are 
not acceptable to Hindus, yet they must continue to remain in 
the Hindu fold against the wishes of the other members of 
that community”. But many of these people marry according 
to the rites which are very acceptable to Hindus, and many 
brahmanas, who are advancing in thought with the times, 
and are professional puro-hitas and priests, are quite willing to 
take part in the ritualistic and ceremonial celebration of such 
marriages according to the V^dic rites. I know of cases in 
which they have actually done so, Mahatma Gandhi is 
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undisputediy the greatest leader today, not only of Hindus, 
but of the whole Indian people, and Mr. Raja-gopal-achari is 
also one of the foremost in the rank of leaders that comes next 
after the unique Mahatma-ji. He is very highly honoured by 
the Indian people, and of course by the Hindus. Now, these 
two great leaders have permitted their children to contract 
an inter-caste marriage ; and one is a brahman a and the 
other is a vaishya, by birth, nominally. 

Civil vs. Sacramental Marriage, 

As there was no such provision in the Statute Book as 
my Bill endeavours to place upon it, these two young people, 
the son of Mahatma Gandhi and the daughter of Shri Raja- 
gopal-achari, were compelled to perform a civil marriage first 
before a Registrar. But they were not satisfied They took the 
sacramental view of marriage, and therefore they were 
married again according to VMic rites and hrahmaiia priests 
officiated at and blessed that marriage. 

(The interrupting Hindu member exclaimed : ‘ The 

marriage was condemned throughout the country ”) 

It was not If he says ‘in his particular household’ or in 
a number of households of his way of thinking, I am willing 
to agree. As this colleague repeatedly and insistently claims 
to be the representative of the whole country, I am compelled 
to point out the nature and extent of his representativeness of 
the Hindu people. This is a sort of digression which has been 
forced upon me and upon the House by his exuberance. Here 
is a copy of a letter which was sent to the Secretary of the 
Legislative Department of the Government of India by the 
General Secretary of the All-India Aggarwal Maha Sabha, 
Ajmer. The interrupting member is an Aggarwal. The 
letter reads : ^^Dear Sir : At the 17th Annual Session, held at 
Calcutta, on the 18th, 19th, and 20th July, 1936, my society 
has passed various resolutions, copies of which are forwarded 
herewith in support of, or in opposition to, the several 
Bills pending before the Legislative Assembly. It hardly 
needs mention that it is my community, among its well-to-do 
compeers, which suffers most at the altar of the evil of child 
marriage, and infant and maternal mortality ; also the number 
of child widows and child wives is very high in my community 
owing to this suicidal custom.” 

I received a letter from Benares only yesterday which says 
that a girl under 14 has just died there in child-birth. . . > 
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(The President of the Assembly interrupted : ^'It has 
nothing* to do with this Biir\) 

Yesj it has, because people, who marry under this Act, 
will, necessarily, be grown up people, much above the Sarda 
Act age, and so child marriage will also indirectly be counter- 
acted by this Bill. The letter goes on : am not ignorant 

of the opinion of a section of my community which is against 
all progressive social legislation, but you will agree with me 
that this opposition is simply based on superstition and tra- 
ditional belief. My society has been working hard to mitigate, 
if not to put an end to, this evil custom for the last sixteen 
years, and is spending thousands of rupees every year for 
propaganda work against social evils. But experience has 
proved that when public opinion is sufficiently advanced, as it 
is in this case, contwrant legislation must be the logical 
conclusi* n and prove a boon, and such legislation should not 
be of the type of the Sarda Act, conceded in a miserly and 
worked in a half-hearted spirit 

“I have further to inform you that the conference of Mar- 
w^ari women held on the 21st Juty, 1936, in the pandal of the 
All-India Aggarval Mahila-Sabha under the presidency of 
Shnmati Sajjan Devi, a Marwan lady, supported the Bill 
in still stronger terms ; copy of resolution adopted is inclosed.” 

Modern vs. Ancient Ideas, 

The Law Member, in pointing out the many defects of my 
Bill, said that : ‘‘the Bill is a retrograde measure, because if 
Dr. Ehagavan Das is after reforms which are according to 
established modern ideas, etc.” 

But I am not at all interested in many modern ideas. I 
am not one of those who wish to imitate everything of the 
modern, i,e,) western civilisation, bad as well as good. While 
I am perfectly willing, nay, very desious, to accept such of its 
physical science as is really helpful to humanity, I am exceed- 
ingly averse to its much too crassly materialistic outlook upon 
what Vaidika Dharma teaches teaches us to be highly spiritual 
and sacred domestic relationships and family ties, not only of 
bodies but of souls. I am deeply interested in the very- 
ancient, traditional, indigenous, and true Vedic ideas. I do 
not like the word ‘Hindu ^ as I said the other day. It em- 
bodies a wrong idea. I would use the word ‘V edic religion’ — 
which literally means ‘scientific religion’. The word ‘Hindu’ 
is a geographical designation and not a religious denomination 
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at ail. However, it has come iato currency, and so we have 
to use it. I am not interested either in all current modern ideas ; 
or in the current degenerate practices of Hinduism ; except to 
point out their mischiefs. What I am deeply interested in is 
the re-establishment of the real, indigenous, traditional, 
scientific and spiritual interpretations of the great Vedic texts 
and the ancient laws given by the old Smiti-karas. 

Divorce. 

Suggestions have been made to me for including a provi- 
sion for Divorce as well as Moniogamy. If the right to Divorce 
is given to one spouse, obiviously it must be given to the other 
also. But I do not believe in divorce. Marriage is a discipline 
too, and not merely a picnic, ‘on today and off tomorrow'. 
People having once married, or been married by the wisdom 
of their elders — wisdom, not superstition — or having married 
out of their own choice, by the gandharva or svayam- 
V a r a form of marriage — Manu has provided eight forms to suit 
different temperaments — should abide by each other, tram each 
other, bear with and forbear towards each other, and live out 
their life properly. In the U. S. A., they now have one divorce 
for every two marriages, in the large'- towns ; and one in 
seven is the average for the whole U. S. A. Dar<i$hara-/Smifi 
expressly permits remarriage in certain cases, for specific 
reasons. It also praises marital fidelity and constancy unto 
death, and even beyond. Manu expressly says, ‘As is the nature 
of the man whom the woman marries, and as is the quality 
of the mood in which they carry on their mating, such becomes 
her nature also. If the husband's nature is bad, the wife’s nature 
becomes bad. If the husband’s quality is good, the wife’s 
quality becomes good. Aksha-maia (who was very low-born) 
was married to the great Rshi V asishtha ; and Sharangi, the 
daughter of a deer-hunter, was married to the great Rshi 
Manda-pala ; and thereby both women became highly honor- 
ed. (Dozens of other instances are mentioned in the Puranas). 
On the other hand, if the wife’s quality is extremely good, 
the husband's evil nature is conquered thereby and is trans- 
muted and sublimated into goodness.’^ 
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Ideal of C on jugal Fidelity emn beyond Deaths 

Parashara says : ^As the strong snake-charmer drags the 
resisting snake out of its hole, so a good wife drags her 
’husband out of his evil ways ; and if he dies in those ways 
and his spirit becomes earth-bound because of its gross 
cravings, and the wife decides to follow him in death delibe- 
rately, (not flung into the fire by criminal and wicked relatives), 
in that case, even if that spirit of the husband should have 
descended into purgatory, this holy spirit of the woman is 
potent to drag that spirit out of that purgatory, and both shall 
ascend to the higher regions.’ ^ 

This is the old way of writing of the Smrti-karas. They 
wrote like the Biblical prophets and not like the modern 
draftsman. So, their language may seem exaggerated, but 
it appeals to the Hindu mind. The language and the thoughts 
of Manu pervade the whole of Hindu life today, even though 
this may not be recognised consciously. 

Such voluntary abandonment of the fleshly body, by wife, 
•or by husband, because of sheer inability to live on in it after 
the death of the mtensely-loved partner, cannot be prevented 
by any law or any executive action. Such cases are occurring 
in India today, and even in the west. The abandonment of 
the body need not at all be by the way of fire ; it is not un- 
often by pining away, by weakening and cessation of heart- 
action, of the will-to-iive. Such is the declaration of the 
Hsh^s. The investigators of the European Psychical Research 
Society believe in the fact of the spirit remaining after the 
body of flesh and blood has been cast away. For such reasons, 
divorce and widow remarriage are looked on with great dis- 
favor by the Smrti-karas. Yet they are not absolutely and 
rigidly prohibited. Parashara permits widow re-marriage in 
exceptional cases ; 

Tf the husband should become lost and not be heard 
of for many years, or should die, or take Sannyasa, and so 
undergo a civil death, or be impotent, or should become 
‘fallen’ into sin and crime, and so ‘degraded’, then a woman, (if 
she be not of the higher spiritual temperament, and is left 
without protection and means of living), may take another 
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husband.’ 1 I believe there are some such provisions in the 
English law too. There are some verses in ManuSni} ti also 
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Marriage, divorce, re-marriage, easy change of partners 
in life — this is the main theme disaissedy (very rarely 
illustrated by examples as in The Doctor^ s Dilemma), in a 
score of the Plays and appurtenant Prefaces, which I 
have been to read through, of G. B. Shaw. He puts both 
sides of the case in the brilliantly clever dialogue of the 
Plays ; and more directly and argument-wise in the trenchant 
prose of the Prefaces. Startlingly sudden changes of the 
characters, from love to hate and hate to love, utter voltc-fucCy 
complete turning-round, of the same persons, in an instant ; 
amazing premises advanced by one character, more amazing 
inferences derived from them by another character, viz., 
the listener and now the second speaker ; inferences, the very 
reverse of what the first speaker intended or what an ordinary 
listener would expect, yet seeming very plausible after statement; 
open or implied and sarcastic, and withal effective, ridicule of 
both sides of every question and every answer, by the 
opponent of each ; wonderful thumb-nail portrait sketches of 
principal characters ; and subtle and excellent analyses of the 
emotions involved in the moods, manners, ways of action of 
the characters — all these (illustrative of the ambi-valence’ 
and ‘rationalising tendency’ of human nature, as they have 
been technically named by the psycho-analysts) transfix the 
attention and interest of the reader, and at the same time 
perplex his intelligence, for a while at least. But, after all, the 
conviction remains, in the mind of the present writer at least, 
that Shaw is at his best in ‘destructive criticism’, in pointing out 
the mischiefs of the current systems; he is much less successful 
in stating fairly and fully their merits, and in making specific 
suggestions as to ’mhat to do instead. The same is the case 
with his ‘serious’ book, Intelligent Women^s Guide to Social- 
ism. To criticise his criticisms would need bigger books. It 
_is enough to correct him out of his own mouth, by pointing out 
that in none of the plays that I have been able to read, does 
he allow a divorce actually to take place; and most of them 
end with a strong suggestion at least that the hero and 
heroine are going to marry and settle down ; while his nett 
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permitting* separation of wife and husband, without absolute 
dissolution of the marriage-tie, and with provision for main- 

conclusion, in the Prefaces, is that changes of partners in life 
should be made easier than they are at present, that divorce 
should be granted by law-courts, or be merely registered in 
Registration-Offices, at the mere wish of either partner^ 
without asking him or her why he or she desires it. He refers 
to the example of Russia repeatedly in this respect ; in other 
respects also, economic, political, judicial, social, educational, 
religious, etc. — and, indeed, they all are more or less closely 
inter-connected — he refers to Russia, from time to time,^ 
with approbation ; even with admiration, though not very 
whole-heartedly ; because, probably, of some lingering doubts 
as to what the ultimate outcome will be ; in view of the 
changes that are being made there, from time to time, 
at comparatively short intervals. His nett conclusion, confirm- 
ed by his own happy married life, ^he was born in 1836, 
married late, when he was 37, is now m his 89th year, In 
1945 ; and his wife, a talented women, who herself wrote 
books before marraige, but, after that, so completely merged 
her personality m her husband’s, that the public scarcely 
knew of her existence, and awoke to it, for a while, only when 
her death was reported, in 1944) — his nett conclusion on the 
subject of marriage, may be put in his own words which are the 
very last words of his play. You Ncoer Can Telh Those words 
are put by him in the mouth of the wise man of the drama, 
William Bohun, the Waiter: 

“(The speaker contemplates the defeated Duellist of Sex 
with ineffable dignity) : Cheer up, sir, cheer up Every man is 
frightened of marriage when it comes to the point ; but it often 
turns out very comfortable, very enjoyable and happy indeed, 
sir — from time to time. I never was master in my own 
house, sir ; my wife was like your young lady [whom the 
listener was courting] ; she was of a masterful and command- 
ing disposition, which my son has inherited. But if 1 had to 
live twice over, I’d do it again, 1 assure you. You 
never can tell, sir, you never can tell’ 

But we may safely tell this, that, taking all things 
into consideration, generally, and, particularly, the differences 
of social conditions in India from those of the west, the 
ways laid down by Manu and the old Seers, for marriage 
as well as for separation, (to be presently mentioned briefly. 
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teuance of wife by husband ; something like modern ‘judicial 
separation’; but only in very exceptional cases. 

I^'nnction of Jjegislators, 

There remains the old question of the functions of the 
Members of a Legislature, as to whether they are merely 
delegates to voice the opinion of the masses of the people, or 
are in the House to help the general welfare, the intellectual, 
moral, and physical uplift of the people, according to the highest 
dictates of their reason and conscience. I submit that we are 
here to serve the country according to the best of our ability, 
and to guide and mould the uninstructed part of public opinion 
in accordance with the better instructed part of j:hat same 
public opinion. No consideration of cheap popularity should 
deter Members from voting m favour of the Bill simply 
because of the feeling, real or fancied, that Hindus generally 
are against it — fancied as 1 have tried to show. I should be 
ashamed to say as a IMember of the Legislative Assembly that 
both my head and heart support this measure but that my 
lips will not support it because of considerations of policy or 
popularity or party. I do not say that we should disregard all 
public opinion. Nobody, strictly speaking, does, or even can. It 
is indeed impossible to do so. We must however, see to the quality 
of thought of those who support the measure on the one hand, 
and those who oppose it on the other. Self-government, if 
it is to have an)^ meaning, should be government by the 
Higher Self of the people, and not by their lower self. The 
opinion of the best educated, the most public-spirited, the 
most self-denying, philanthropic, and most useful portion alone 
of the public should count in this House. The old tradition 
is exactly this. Manu’s injunction, as to who should be the 
legislators and the qualifications they should have, is, 
‘An assembly of not less than ten, or, if so many are not 
available in an emergency, then of only three even, or 
even one, far-sighted persons or person, deeply versed in human 
nature, and profoundly educated in the Science of Soul-and- 
Body, and known to be really virtuous and unselfish, 
shall form the Legislative Assembly, parisha t, of the king? 
and what they declare should be the law, that shall be the 

and more fully in a subsequent chapter on Domestic 
Organisation), are the best for the Indian people, and, pos^btys 
for all civilised nations. 
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iaw> the d h a r m a* Mere numbers shall not count. The opinioiiL 
of even tens of thousands, ayuta-s, of ignorant persons, shall 
not be taken into account. ’ i 

BesUmformed opinion supports Bilk 
I strongly affirm that the best informed opinion, of 
Governors and Councillors and Judges and public bodies, all 
duly educated and experienced men and women throughout 
the country, is in favour of the Bill. I shall read out some 
of those opinions. I have also got here a whole bunch of 
Resolutions which have been sent to me by various bodies 
supporting the Bill and making suggestions for the inclusion 
of a clause as to monogamy. None of them insists upon 
divorce, none of them insists upon severance f rom the joint 
family, none of them insists upon the Indian Succession Act 
being applied to them, but most of them suggest the addition 
of a clause as to monogamy, and I am perfectly willing to 
accept that. 

I have had a precis made of the opinions collected by the 
Government themselves. I shall briefly mention the more 
important features of the precis. For the Bill : Chief 
Commissioner of Delhi ; Chief Secietary to the Government 
of Sind ; Secretary to the Government of Madras, Leg*al 
Department ; Chief Commissioner in Baluchistan ; one Honor- 
able Minister and one Honorable Member of the Government 
of Bihar. These are all for the Bill. 

Against the Bill are : Legal Secretary to the Government 
of Central Provinces, Secretary to the Government of the 
United Provinces who says : ‘‘The Governor in Council is not 
prepared to lend his full support to the Bill.” 

This means he gives partial support. The Officiating 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal is also against the Bill, 
The Governments that are neutral are, the officiating 
Secretary to the Government of North-West Frontier Province, 
Chief Commissioner, Ajmer-Merwara ; Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of Orissa ; Secretary to the Government of Bihar ; 
Secretary to the Government of the Punjab ; Secretary to the 
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Government of Bombay ; and Secretary to the Government 
of Assam. So, something like seven Governments are positi- 
vely m favour, and the Government of Sind even urges the 
passing of the Bill very strongUj, because there is very great 
difficulty there in finding alliances within the castes and 
sub-castes. 

Seven Governments are neutral, and one, the Government 
of Bengal, is positively against. One or two are undecided 
and doubtful. 

This is a precis of Government opinions, i.e., of the 
opinions of Executive Officers. 

Then, more important than these are the opinions of 
Judicial officers. In favour of the Bill is the Registrar of the 
High Court, Appellate Side, Bombay ; ‘‘The High Court of 
Judicature almost unanimously supports the Bill” ; the names 
of those Judges who support are given In the Punjab High 
Court six, in the Madras High Court six, Judges support the 
Bill. That is to say, in the High Courts of Bombay, Oudh, 
Bihar, Punjab, and Madras, 21 Judges altogether are in 
favour of the Bill. The High Courts of Bengal and Burma 
are neutral and express no opinion ; and 9 Judges of Oudh, 
Bihar, Punjab, and Madras are neutral. Six Judges of Oudh, 
Punjab, and Madras are positively against the Bill, 

Then, District and Sessions Judge of Bangalore, Addi- 
tional Judicial Commissioner of Sind, District Judges of 
Ahmedabad, Satara, Karnal, Jullundur, and Amritsar, are all 
positively in favour of the Bill. District Judge of Satara 
specially points out the difference between Gaur’s Bill and this 
Bill, and deliberately, on principle, supports this Bill as a 
measure in advance of Gaur’s Bill. District Judge of Rangpur 
is neutral. Against it are Honorary Sub-Judge of Nawashahi 
(Hazara), Additional District Judge of Ajmer-Merwara, 
District Judges of Ahmednagar and Thana, Judge of the 
Assam Valley Districts, District Judge of Rawalpindi and 
Subordinate Judge of Sylhet. 

Of executive officers, in favour of the Bill are : Com- 
missioners of Coorg, of the Northern Division of Bombay, 
the Central Division of Bombay, the Southern Division of 
Bombay ; Collector of Ahmedabad ; Deputy Commissioners of 
Gujranwala and Hoshiarpur and Sub-divisional Officer of 
Rajanpur — all support the Bill. Collector of Ratnagiri is 
neutral. Against are : Collector of Belgaum, Commissioner of 
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Nagpur Division, xAccountant-General of Central Provinces, 
and Commissioner of Berar Division. 

Of prominent persons consulted by Government, six are 
for the Bill, four against, none neutral. 

As regards Advocates, Public Prosecutors, and Bar and 
other Associations, of the 9 gentlemen and Associations who 
have given opinions in favour of the Bill, the Bar Library of 
Ualcntta is one, although, as we know, for various reasons, 
opinion at the present moment in Bengal is being hindered in 
its progress by communal considerations. Only one person is 
neutral, and four persons and Associations, including Bar 
Associations of P^awalpindi and Chittagong, are against it. 
The U.P. Liberal Association is strongly in favor of it. 

Then, as regards religious or semi-religious Associations, 
here naturally there are only two in favour, and the Sanatanists 
who have a number of very small Associations scattered 
throughout the land, give their opinion ag'ainst the Bill to the 
number of 11. I am told, Government have received nineteen 
hundred telegrams against the Bill, and many of them pretend 
to be from large Associations, but the Leader of the House 
himself will bear me out when I say that most of these ^Asso- 
ciations’ consist of only one person or at most of two. 

I hope that Members have all read carefully the opinions 
collected by Government. If they have done so, that would be 
enough for my purpose... 

Reformers are always few in number, in all times, in all 
countries, but they act as a leaven to raise up the mass. 
Persons who are striving for real regeneration and recons- 
truction of Hindu society in particular, and Indian society in 
general, may be counted only by tens of thousands yet. But we 
are voicing the sentiments of the best and highest thoughts 
and aspirations, of the people. The higher instincts of the 
mass of the people, of their sub-conscious or super-conscious 
mind, are slowly and steadily responding to the upward 
call ; and the people are gradually giving up their ignorance 
and superstition. Only a hundred thousand or so voluntarily 
suffered the legal and illegal consequences of civil disobedience, 

- in the political struggle, at the hands of Government, but who 
can deny that the hundreds of millions of the people are with 
the Indian National Congress and for the Congress ? What 
social reform has been ever brought about by insisting that the 
majority of people should be in favour of it from the very be- 
ginning ? If the majority were actually in favour of it, there 
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would be no need for legislation at all. Did the Government 
of that day, long long ago, when public opinion was far less 
advanced than today — did that Government take a plebiscite 
when ^’ippro^s'n::^ the istom of ^Sati’ ? Did Governmentj when 
they <1 Lh. \\ i(lo\. Re-marriage Act, very many decades 
ago, insist that the Hindus as a body should be in favour of it ? 
If they had done so, it would never have been passed. Even 
today, so many years after the Act has been on the Statute- 
book, how many Hindu widows are actually remarried under 
that Act ? But who can deny that it was a measure of barest 
justice and humanity, advocated by that great and generous 
soul, the venerable Pandit Ishvara Chandra Vidya-sagar, a 
Hindu of Hindus ? Take the Sarda Act, a most reasonable 
piece of social legislation, which the Assembly has recently 
enacted. 1 Nobody can affirm that the Hindus as a mass were 
in favour of that measure or are so even today. Yet it was a 
most necessary, right, and righteous enactment. The fact that 
the people have been and are hugging social evils to their 
hearts is only the greater reason for social legislation. To 
insist on a majority of the ignorant being in favour of a 
reform before it can be passed into law plainly is absurd. In 
the United States of America they forced the Southern States 
to abolish alavery and also compelled them to remain within 
the union, by means of agreat civil war. Who in this House 
will venture to say that it would have been better for Abraham 
Lincoln, the second greatest of the Presidents of that great 
country, to let the Southern States secede and continue to have 
slavery ? 

As things are, it is only on matters of social legislation 
that the British Government of India can co-operate with the 
Indian people and further their real interests. On matters 
political we are divided, at present it seems, by an impassable 
gulf of warring interests. But why do you refuse to co-operate 
with us in matters which do not adversely affect your political 
interests and which help the people greatly ? Or perhaps 
there is a deep-seated connection between social welfare and 
political welfare, which diplomatic subtlety discerns ; and 


1 It is worth notii^ that afUr the Sarda Act was passed 
in India, fixing the minimum marriageable age for the girl at 
14» and the youth at 18» the minimum marriageable age of the 
girl, which. In Britain, was only 12 upto that time, was raised 
to 16, by the ParliameaL 
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therefore it seeks to hinder the former also, in order to hinder 
the latter more eflectively. In the days to come, when the 
British military occupation of this country becomes a matter of 
past history, honor able inter-dependence has been establish- 

ed between Britain and India, then Britain will be ashamed to 
be remembered only because of the repression of the people’s 
efforts for self-advancement and self-government, and not 
remembered for more helpful social legislation like the sup- 
pression of Sati, not remembered for forcing on the spread of 
really useful cultural and vocational education, for Acts to 
abolish social evils. Social legislation is the only common 
ground on which we can all meet — Government aud Congress, 
Hindus and Muslims, men and women. Let us not throw away 
the opportunities for co-operation and good will that we 
have, I appeal to the more generous and higher mind of all the 
members and pray them to send this Bill to a Select Committee* 
The Law Member, as Chairman, will have it in his power to 
shape it as he likes, after due consultation with the other mem- 
bers. If there is anything in the Bill which is imperfect, he can 
perfect it ; if wrong or vicious, he can cut it away. 

Specific Legislation for Livorce Unnecessary, s 
After careful consideration, my strong feeling is that 
when a grown-up pair — and persons who wish to enter 
into an intercaste marriage will presumably be such as have 
crossed well beyond the limits of age fixed by the Sarda Act 
(18 years for youth, 14 for girl) — when a grown-up pair are 
earnestly desirous to make a sacramental marriage, the idea of 
the possibility of divorce should not be placed as sentinel at 
the threshold of their new home. It would be an inauspicious 
thought to begin their married life with, and would ruin the 
spiritual influence of the sacrament. It is against the ancient 
traditional ideal of the land, which is that marriage is holy, 
unbreakable, lifelong, and, in the case of rare, advanced, 
highly evolved souls, lasts even life after life. After all, divorce 
is a two-edged weapon ; and the edge turned towards the 
woman seems the sharper. It is at least as likely to cause 
harm to her as good. To prevent that harm, provision has to 
be added for alimony ; and then the danger arises of the 
growth of alimony sharks, as they are called in the U . S. A. 
There, in the U. S. A., it is reported, there is now one divorce 
f or every seven marriages, taking the country as a w hole, 
-- (f.n.“ of p* 856 contd.) See Everslay and Craies, Marriage' 
La'i^s of the British Mmpire. 
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while the figures rise to so much as one divorce for every two 
marriages in some of the larger towns. It is also reported 
that women initiate divorce-proceedings for greed of alimony 
at least as often as for real misbehaviour on the part of 
the husband. Such a state of things goes against the 
whole spirit of this Bill which is directed towards the strength- 
ening of the family bonds and the consequent wider and 
stronger integration of Hindu Society ; whereas frequency of 
divorce acts in the opposite way. Of course, hardships do 
result in cases, now and then, by not making express provision 
for breaking the marriage tie in the case of persons who have 
developed serious distaste for one another and great disparity 
of temperament. But no course of human action can lead to 
pure good alone, or satisfy everybody. Wisdom consists in 
the choice of the lesser of two evils. It seems that, taking all 
existing conditions into account, it would be more conducive 
to total general happiness, if a grown up pair take up married 
life, in the serious and solemn spirit of religion, as a life-long 
union, which can be made a perpetual source of happiness only 
by ever-watchful self-discipline, mutual forbearance, constant 
self-denial for the sake of children, and steady and deliberate 
cultivation of mutual affection ; rather than if they take it up 
in the spirit of lightly indulging a passing carnal fancy for 
each other, to be discarded as soon as they get tired of each 
other. Such mutual tire comes very quickly to those who do 
not attach any spiritual value to marriage ; begin it with the 
idea of the possibility of divorce whenever they like to take a 
dislike for one another ; and diligently avoid all children. If 
it be destined that such things must come to this country also, 
they will come ; but I shrink from making this Bill subserve 
their advent. I wish, instead, that the spiritual and sacra- 
mental idea of marriage and the resulting family life should 
be diligently cultivated and fostered, rather than the secular, 
contractual, and sensual view, such as seems to prevail now 
in the U. S. A. and in Russia and in the larger towns and 
capitals of European countries including Britain. 

The ancient idea is that, as the striking of a match is 
only a means to the lighting of a flame, so the contact of the 
hands in the physical marriage is only a means to the lighting 
of the flame of permanent spiritual affections. ‘The house, 
however palatial, is not the home ; the housewife is the home’. ^ 


^ ®rTf 5jt I 
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The sweetest and holiest names in every religion are God 
the Father, Nature the Mother, Man the Child of God and His 
Nature. ^ 

Hence the ancient belief that ‘the three together, father, 
mother, child, make up the complete human being ; husband 
and wife are complementary halves of one and the same 
being ; the wife is the same as the husband’. ^ 

To meet cases of excessive hardship, the old Smrtis them- 
selves provide for ‘separation’, in rare and exceptional cases ; 
and it is and will be open to the Panchayats of groups or 
castes, to discharge their duties in a more enlightened spirit, 
and revive the practice of utilising such duly in 

such a way as to make sure that justice is done, to both the 
parties to the marriage, as well as to the children, if any, 
and that sufficient arrangement is made for the maintenance 
of the separated wife, when the separation is due to no fault 
of hers. 

And, much more than Panchayats now, law courts can 
help in these matters. If the judicial officer exercises a wise 
discretion, he should be able to give to the woman the needful 
relief, when really deserved, by awarding adequate mainte- 
nance without restitution of conjugal rights ; and he should 
be able to get from the men as well as the women elders of 
the caste-Panchayat concerned, evidence, as to circumstances, 
which would enable him to judge the merits of the case 
properly. But if the judicial officers themselves suffer from 
biases and prejudices, the best and the most carefully worded 
law will be useless, except for promoting subtle circumvention 
and ruinous litigation and forensic eloquence and length and 
number of judgments and thickness and un-manageability of 
law-reports. I know of a case in which the second wife of 
a dead sub-judge was awarded by a living sub-judge, , only 
live rupees per month as maintenance against a step-son who 
had inherited some lakhs of rupees worth of property from 
his father the deceased sub-judge. In another case, a pros- 
perous legal practitioner left the bulk of his large property to 
a charitable educational institution, and the rest to a nephew, 
and only five rupees a month for his widow, besides bare 
food and clothing and housing, to be provided by the nephew. 
The will was contested, but was upheld. (Both these cases 
belong to Benares). 

I'fetTSf »1T?rT,«ITai,fqHOTf! ^See p. 776 supra. 
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Economic Struggle and Marriage. 

As regards monogamy, the vast mass of Hindus are already 
as a fact, monogamous. Economic pressure and struggle are 
strengthening the fact ; are raising the age of marriage for 
youth and maid alike ; are drawing into their maelstrom the 
women also; are militating against bigamy and polygamy ; and 
are, indeed, making any marriage at all, more and more diffi- 
cult for those whose temperament makes them look before 
and after. 

It appears that even in a self-governing country like 
Japan, this change has been taking place irresistibly. Japan's 
traditional ideals, regarding marriage and home and woman’s 
vocation as different from man's, were very much the same 
as India’s. But the economic revolution, brought about by 
the advent of the machine and of its consequence, the new 
western civilisation, has thrown those ideals out of practice. 
Want of sufficient income delays marriage ; parents 
do not want to have daughters doing nothing and being only 
a burden on them year aftet year ; so the girls are forced to 
seek such employment as they can get, in the now plentiful 
mills and factories and elsewhere. But because the Japanese 
have always been a public-spirited and self-governing people^ 
they have made satisfactory housing and feeding arrangements 
for their mill-hands and work-people generally, and given 
them such good wages as make some saving possible. Thus, 
the girls, when able to marry, have usiially been able to take 
away with them substantial savings, as their own self-given 
dowries, to help in setting up their homes. 

But in India, things are different. The state of things 
which, from one standpoint, is welcomed by some as helping 
forward the ^economic independence’ of women, as it is called 
by them ; from another standpoint is regretted by others as 
driving Women also into ‘wage-slavery’, whether the wage or 
salary be high or low ; and tearing her away from her nature- 
given vocation of maker of ‘the home’ — the happiness of 
which is the one sole reason for the existence of all the bravest 
paraphernalia of all government and all trade and commerce, 
from king and emperor to chaukidar, and from teti-million- 
pound oceatl-liner or hundred-million-dollar battleship to 
village bullock-cart. It has also to be remembered that all 
ihis discussion about economic independence of Women, 
and about divorce and judicial separation, largely concerns 
persons living in cities and bfelbnglng to comparatively 
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well-to-do classes. Among the vast masses of India, un- 
fortunately stricken with much too great ignorance, poverty# 
and general demoralisation ; stricken by those religious and 
political 'ruling classes’ who should know better how to devise 
that better educational, economic, and industrial organisation 
which would prevent all this vast misery ; among these masses^ 
all sorts of customs and practices are already prevalent, as 
said before, regarding relations between man and woman ; 
and not only women but even children are in a condition which 
may be called, as one likes, either ‘economic independence’ or 
'economic slavery’, since all have to work very hard for the 
wherewith to barely keep body and soul together ; and many 
fail to do so. Famines and deaths from starvation by the 
hundred thousand, even the million, recur periodically. 

In the sacramental marriage of Hindus, bride and 
bridegroom have to make a number of simple and beautiful 
solemn promises to each other, not of one-sided obedience, but 
-of mutual affection and faithfulness unto death and beyond 
also, and the placing of his earnings by the husband in the 
hands of the wife, and the consulting together of the two in 
every important matter, and so forth. Any man of mature 
age, who enters into an inter-caste sacramental marriage of 
this sort, should, it seems to me, be liable to punishment under 
the ordinary Penal Code, if he should commit bigamy, and to 
pay reasonable and adequate alimony to his first and only 
lawful wife, out of his earnings, on the ground of such 
marriage vows, which should have not less force than a civil 
contract. 

Incidentally, it may be noted that there is a tendency 
abroad, to think that such vows create a feeling of bondage ; 
and, therefore, at once, set up a revulsion and rebelliousness 
which defeats the very purpose of those vows, kills love, 
makes the parties pull against each other and tend to 
separate - while absence of vows and 'free’ love have the oppo- 
site effect. the ancient Indian traditions, however, such 
^(^(/’-imposed and mutual two-sided vows (to be carefully 
contra-distinguished from oif^^r-imposed and one-sided bonds) 
and steady endeavour to observe them and strive against 
reactions and temptations to break — these are indispensable 
for discipline of the human mind, strengthening of will, 
development and definition of individuality, perfection of self- 
control, growth of soul, and (according to the ancient 
Indian science of what the deeper thinkers of the west are 
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beginningf to recognise as para-psychology) the securing of 
finer and finer births in life after life. The ‘sub’-human 
kingdoms of nature, the animals, are not yet ready for them, 
not having sufficiently evolved mind and individuality. The 
^super’-human kingdoms, the ^gods’ and the hshis’, if any, may 
have transcended the need for them, if and when they have 
transcended individuality, have det out ego’ and det in God’. 
Human beings do need such pledges, and ought to take them, 
in the setting of the institutions of spiritual religion, equitable 
property, refined family, dharma, artha, kama, for 
their own materio-spiritual progress on the path of evolution ; 
and they have always, in all times and climes, actually sworn 
such vows, pledges, oaths, promises, covenants, on solemn 
occasions of serious and dangerous undertakings, for mutual 
co-operation and trust and heartening. 

Yet more. As different temperaments are fitted for 
different kinds of occupations, so are they for different kinds 
of marriages. The Code of Manu mentions eight kinds, one 
of which he condemns, and two of which he deprecates but 
permits, while the rest he eulogises. Excluding the first, the 
others may be described, in the language of modern investi- 
gators of the History of Human Marriage, ^ as (1) prdjd- 
patya or patriarchal, in which parents and elders primarily 
settle the alliance, suitable for the spiritual-intellectual 
temperament ; (2) ydndharva or svayam-varai which the 

pair themselves, of the active temperament, settle by mutual 
self-choice and self-determination, (3) rdkshasa or ‘marriage 
by capture’, suitable for persons of very adventurous and 
martial temperament ; and (4) dsura, or marriage by 
purchase, suitable for the acquisitive money-minded tempera- 
ment. All these forms were and are current in overt or disguis- 
ed forms in east and west alike. Thus, it seems that among the 
poorer classes generally, and in the Latin races particularly, of 
the west, marriages are mostly settled by parents ; and in the 
well-to-do classes generally, and Anglo-Saxon races particular- 
ly, they are settled by the pair themselves. 

PuTdnaB indicate different types of temperament and 
domesticity in terms of animals, e.g., leonine, equine, canine, 
aquiline, columbine, bovine, and so on ; (see pp. 480 supra). 

Young man and young woman who prefer to marry in 

^ See Westermarck’s History of Human Marriaye, (edn. 
of 1921, in 3 vols.) 
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the secular way of civil contract, at arm’s length, so to say, 
can very well utilise the other existing laws, which suit their 
temperaments. The present Bill would serve the temperament 
which is spiritual and sentimental, and, at the same time, too 
rational to be satisfied with the irrational caricature of Touch- 
me-not’ nominal caste now current. 

VII 

A MemarJcable Case. 

The case of Gopi-Krshna vs. Shri Krshna, decided by the 
Privy Council on 28-4-1936, has been referred to before. It is 
so remarkable an illustration of the vast variety, already 
referred to, • of customs, some of them the very reverse of 
‘ideal,’ which are included in what is known as ‘Hinduism’, 
that the main facts of it deserve to be mentioned here. 

Mt. Jaggo was originally married to Baij-nath, He 
belonged to the same sub-caste (unfortunately not mentioned in 
the report) of the vaishya caste. Baij-nath died. She 
married his younger brother Sheo-nath. Sheo-nath had another 
wife, living already. There were constant quarrels. Sheo-nath 
abandoned Jaggo. She married Nikku-lal, by the ceremony of 
(a form of marriage common among the no;i-Twice-born’ 
castes, known as) sagai. Nikku-lal belonged to the Kasaudlian 
sub-caste of the vaishya caste, Jaggo’s sub-caste being 
different. After Nikku-lSi’s death, a dispute arose between 
Gopi-krshtia, admittedly the legitimate son of Nikku-lal by 
a wife of the same sub-caste as himself, on the one hand, and 
Shri-kishna, the son of Nikku-lal by Jaggo, on the other, as 
to the inheritance of half of Nikku-lal’s property. 

It was contended on behalf of Gopi-krshna that Jaggo 
was not the lawfully wedded wife of Nikku-lal and that there- 
fore Shri-krshna had no right to inherit. The case was fought 
through the lower Courts of the U.P., and then taken to the 
Privy Council ; which shows that the property involved was 
considerable, and the parties, men of means. 

The Privy Council held that the marriage of Jaggo with 
Nikku-lal was valid, though her second husband was living 
at the time of the sagdi ceremony. The Judges also expressly 
recorded that “the Shastras dealing with the Hindu Law of 
marriage did not contain any injunction forbidding marriage 
between persons belonging to different divisions of the same 
varnUy and neither any decided case nor any general principle 
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could be invoked which would warrant such a prohibition, 
oven in the case of a marriage between persons belonging to 
two sub-castes of a twice-born class such as vaishyas.” 

- Marriage of a widow with a deceased husband’s brother ; 
bigamy by that man ; practical divorce, by desertion, of this 
(widow-)wife by the husband ; then bigamy by that woman 
involving marriage of man and woman of two different sub- 
castes of a twice-born caste — all these practices were held by 
the highest judicial authority to be valid, in this one single 
case, on the ground of custom and also of Shastra. 

In view of such facts, the formal validation, by legislation, 
of inter-caste marriages, performed according to Shastra rites, 
with enforceable mutual vows of faithfulness and support, 
seems likely to introduce a higher and everyway more 
scientific and rational as well as truly religious ideal, which 
would gradually reduce the prevailing chaos of customs and 
practices to some sort of cosmos. 

Hard-and-Fast Distinctions betioeen ReUgiotis and 
Secular^ unUnahle. 

One more point may be considered, finally. Some 
colleagues have said that they are in entire agreement with 
the principle of the Bill, but do not like that the matter should 
be dealt with by the present Legislature, They feel that what 
they regard as a matter of 'religious sacrament’, should not be 
handled by what seems only a ‘secular body’. But they should 
consider that if they do not help the principle of the Bill, 
which they so wholly approve of, to be embodied in an Act of 
Legislation, the consequence will be that many young men and 
women, despite their deep and reverent desire to enter into a 
sacramental marriage, will be compelled to contract a ‘secular’ 
or a disadvantageous marriage under other laws. They should 
also reflect that Hindu jurisprudence does not make hard and 
fast division between 'religious’ and ‘secular’ ; and that the 
division cannot be sustained, if we trace down deep enough, 
unless we believe that a human being is not an organic unity 
of body and mind, physique and psyche, but only a casual 
bundle of separate parts, like a bundle of sticks. The ancient 
Indian law-books deal with all sorts of human affairs, includ- 
ing those now regarded as 'religious’ as well as those looked 
on as 'secular’. That ancient-most living law-book, the Code 
of Manu, is a Code of Socio-Iadividn^l Life, which lays down 
the principles, and also a minimum of necessary details, of law, 
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for regulating aU tlie mam departments of kuman life, ^edmca- 
tionai and cultural, domestic and conjugal, economic and in-* 
dustrlal, protectiya and administrative and political, this-worldly 
and otker-wordly, relating to the life here and also the life 
hereafter’; and it treats them all, and calls them_all, as TJharma, 
s.e., the Duty of Man, Duty more than Rights L4chara-i)harma, 
Fyavahara- pharma, Pr ay ash-chi fcta-Dharma, Sanskara-pharj- 
ma, Shiksha-Uharma, Raksha-Dharma, Varta-pharma, Seva- 
Jlharma, Peva-Pitri-Shraddha-Pharma, Maha-yajna- pharma,’ 
and so on ; Varna- pharma, and Ashrama-Pharma above all ; 
while Raja-pharma, ‘the Duty-and-Right of the Ruler’, is 
expressly said to include all A 

The Statute Book of a civilised people cannot help touching 
all departments of their life, directly or indirectly ; only, it 
should touch them all benevolently, and some very gently, 
always to help the good and hinder the evil. Even the very 
‘practical’, matter-of-‘hard’-fact, money-minded, Government 
of India, has, nevertheless, an Ecclesiastical Department (which 
unfortunately does not do at all the work it should). The 
U p a-n a y ana or Y a j n-o p a v i t a s a m s k a r a, (the Patsi 
Zimnar or Navjoie ceremony), modern correspondent of 
which is formal record of a new pupil’s name in the 
admission register of a school by the Plead Master*— -this 
ceremony, with which education and student-life began, 
was, and should be, regarded, as an even more sacred cere- 
mony than V i V a h a-s a m s k a r a, the marriage-sacrament, 
with which the household and family-life began. Omission 
of the former entails de-grad-ation, loss of ‘grade’, loss of 
‘caste’; but remaining unmarried does not. Obviously, lack of 
education of the right sort and of true culture, which are the 
implications of ‘the sacred thread’, must bring about loss of 
social status ; not so celibacy, if virtuous and continent. Yet 
none has any objection to matters of education being taken up 
by the existing legislatures, and measures being enacted by 
them, whereby what may be called ‘inter-caste’ education, 
education of children of all castes in the same eduGatiooai 
institution*^, would be promoted. Indeed, more effective legisr 

1 irfei: ' Mbh. 

‘All pharma-s are included in the itharma of the king, 
the ruler; he has been cieated only to maintain all pliarmas of 
all Varnas and all Ashiamas’.,. , 
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lation for such promotion is being demanded all over the 
country. 

Also, we find that the legislatures and law-courts of 
the country are actually dealing already with many matters of 
personal law, and various other matters, which ultra-orthodox, 
sentiment regards as exclusively ^religious’, and therefore as 
deserving to be dealt with only by what may be called 
^Ecclesiastical Courts’, or Sabhas of Dharma-adhikaris, or of 
heads of castes and subcastes. And this current state of things 
is not possible, nor desirable, to change, in the present con- 
ditions of the human world. Nearly a score of Acts exist on 
the Indian Statute Book, which have made changes in Hindu 
Personal Law from time to time. Indeed, if the argument 
were held valid, that a secular legislature must not touch any 
matter that comes within the scope of h a r m a-religion’, 
then the current Penal Code and Civil and Criminal Procedure 
Codes, and Acts dealing with Contracts, Torts, Sales and 
Deposits, Trusts, Mortgages, and a hundred other things, 
would all have to be scrapped in favour of the laws which 
have been laid down on these subjects in the jSmrti’-s ; e. g. 
Manu, ch. viii, and Ydjna-valJcya) ch. ii. 

Yet more. Hinduism has been changing itself consider- 
ably in many respects, either by slow and imperceptible 
gradual change, or, now and then, palpably by means of 
responsa prudenhim, shdstr-arfha) vyavasthdi tihd^ hhdshyaf 
corresponding to modern case-law or judge-made law, i, 6,, 
fresh and convenient interpretations, suited to new needs, by 
respected men of learning, who have acted as law-interpreters 
by the tacit consent of the people. After the passing away of 
the age of Smrti-Jcdras^ law-making Rshis, laws of Hindus 
were not made by the method of direct repeal and enactment 
by formally constituted legislatures. Such interpretations, or 
‘ordinances’, autocratic and arbitrary ‘orders’ by kings, (not 
always without suggestions from ‘advisers’}, took their place. 
Now, under any and every system of legal administration, 
the quality of the decision depends obviously and necessarily 
upon the quality of the judge. If the judge is wise, the case- 
law will be wise ; if he is foolish, or ill-tempered, or hasty, or 
dishonest, or malicious, or otherwise interested, or biassed, or 
even.only insufficiently informed and lacking in broad outlook 
and grasp of changed needs, the case-law made by him will 
be, and has been, correspondingly mischievous. 

The misfortune is that the ‘hereditary’ dharma-ahnstris 
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and dharma-adhiMriSi theologians and jurists, of the 
Hindu community, generally confine themselves to the study 
of Samskrt lore only, and, though profoundly learned along 
their own lines, keep out of touch with new thoughts and 
conditions of the larger world and requirements of busy work- 
a-day folk ; hence they have made themselves incapable of 
giving to the people such help as they need in concerns of daily 
life, by means of new and livingly useful interpretations of 
old texts. Such interpretations have therefore to be made by 
those who are not ‘hereditary* dharma^adhiMria, but happen 
to be more or less in touch with old as well as new needs, 
ideas, conditions and movements ; and help of available 
legislative power has to be sought to give such inter- 
pretations the force of law, and make them apply to the daily 
life of the people. 

It has also to be remembered that decision as to validity or 
other-wise of a Hindu marriage now rests in the hands of only 
law Courts. A new interpretation, even if made by 4harma- 
shastris, would have no authority to validate a marriage, if 
questioned on the ground of existing custom, by interested 
parties. Thus, again, help of the Legislature is indispensable. 

We should miss no opportunity, therefore, of getting 
really good and wise laws, calculated to benefit the people, 
passed by the available Legislature, while we also endeavour 
steadily and diligently, in every way open to us, to oppose and 
repeal, as is our sworn duty, (for all legislators have to take 
oath), all bad and unwise laws, harmful to the jast interests 
of the people. The old Smrtis themselves advise us to “gather 
and accept good laws, useful scientific discoveries, helpful 
rules of hygiene and sanitation, wise maxims, new arts and 
crafts, and other such good things, ffood brides especially ^ 
from anywhere and everywhere*’. ^ 

Another reason should be taken into consideration, which 
reason at once leads to a larger view of the whole subject. Of 
all the Legislatures of the world, the Central Indian Legis- 
lature is uniquely composed of members representing all- 
the great living religions of the world, Muslim, Christian, 
Parsi, Hindu, Buddhist, Sikh, Jain. Perhaps we have also 
some who, not wholly without cause, are disgusted with all 
denominational and sectarian religion, and think that it should 

1 3T5Tt w:, 

n ftRqrfff, I Manu., ii. 240. 
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be wholly abolished from the worlds because it has degenerat- 
ed into priestcraft everywhere, and thereby become source of 
vast misery and conflict, instead of happiness and peace, to 
mankind. Yet these Socialist or Communist and ‘anti-religious’ 
colleagues, are at heart, sub-consciously if not consciously, 
truly spiritual-minded, because they desire a more equitable 
sharing of necessaries and comforts, as all the greatest 
Teachers of Mankind have taught that human beings should 
desire and bring about. 

The Prophet Muhammad has said, ‘This is the highest 
religion that you love for others what you love for yourself’. i 
The Prophet Zoroaster has said, ‘What I hold good and right 
for myself, that I should hold good and right for all others’.^ 
The Messiah Jesus has said, ‘Do unto others as you would be 
done by ; this is the whole of the Law and the prophets’. 

The Avataras of India have said, ‘The whole of Religion 
and Duty is that ye do not do to others what ye do not wish 
done to yourself ; and that ye do unto others as ye wish 
should be done unto you.’^ 

We have followers of all these Teachers in the Central 
Legislature. Instead of being ‘secular’, the House- is indeed a 
very ‘religious’ body, and has in it the possibility of acting as a 
truly Spiritual League of All Religions, inspired by the Spirit 
0 f that Universal Religion which has been proclaimed by all 
the Great Lovers and Teachers of Humanity. We have all 
only to rise to the height of our great opportunity. We would 
then be able to achieve the purpose for which, I reverently 
believe, the Mystery which has created and runs the Universe 
and which is at work equally in minutest atoms as well as 
vastest solar systems, has brought all these Religions together 
on this land, the purpose of understanding each other, and 
dwelling together not only in peace but also in active friendship 
and mutual helpfulness, and thus of being all saved together 
from internecine destruction, and making ever greater advance, 
side by side, on the path of true civilisation and happiness. 

1 Af^al-ul-imaniun-tohibbo 1-innase ma tohlbbo le nafseka. 

“2 Ushla yahmai kahmai chit, ushtS ahmal chit. 

sitciw: sifgissifq g 
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This measure^ which I am advocating, will initiate the 
beginning of that Reformation and Regeneration of Hinduism 
and Hindu Society which alone can enable them to live in peace 
within themselves and with all other religious communities, 
and achieve a new lease of vigorously blossoming and fruiting 
life and many-sided prosperity. 



CHAPTBE VIIL 

THE PROBLEMS OF ADMINISTRATION, 

OR 

The Political Organisation, 

Introductory. 

It has been said before (p. 768 stcjyra) that, after laying 
down the principles of Educational Organisation of the People, 
Manu proceeds to those of Political Organisation. Exposition 
of the former, in the present work, was, in a way, completed 
with ch. vi ; and we should have followed the same course 
here. Incidentally however, a fresh statement of scientific 
principles underlying Vara-^i shrama Dharma has been made 
in ch. viii ; and in connection therewith the problem of marriage 
between persons of ^nominally and hereditarily’ different 
varn as or ‘castes’ has been discussed at length. Marriage 
begins family-life, grha-stha ashram a, ‘eco-nomy’, ^do- 
mesticity’ ; (Gr. oikos^ house, nomosj law ; Lat. domuSs 
house ; Skt. okas, house, n a m, to bend ; law is that before 
which persons bend, which causes them to bend, which has 
compulsive force). Also, after completing education, persons 
normally marry and enter family-life. Therefore, from the 
standpoint of individual life, of ashram a-dharma, Eco- 
nomico-Domestic Organisation may well be taken up after 
Educational. But from the point of view of collective life, of 
Society, of varn a-dharma, T**otection’ comes next after 
‘education’ in importance. 

From the individual standpoint, it may, indeed, well be 
said that, of all functions which are exercised in the carrying 
on of the life of the people, and of all functionaries who perform 
them ; functions which are part of, and connected with, the 
Social Labor, and functionaries who divide it among them- 
selves ; of these, feeding and feeder are the very first necessity, 
and therefore Domestico-Economic Organisation should be 
settled first. Protection should similarly come next. Life 
must first be created and nourished, and then it must be 
guarded from harm. Then Education follows, to refine and 
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enrich that life. General Help, of all miscellaneous sorts, 
accompanies all the other work. 

But from the viewpoint of the collective life of Society, 
as explained before, Manu’s order is '‘Teach, Guard, Feed, 
Serve” ; (see pp. 784 and 819-820, siipraX Far-sighted, highly 
cultured, wise parents, intellectually and spiritually advanced, 
think : 'Better that no child be born to us, or be still-born, than 
live and grrow up uneducated and uncivilised. The first two 
cause but temporary distress ; the third is a source of trouble 
all the lifetime. If, when notable persons of high qualities and 
virtues are being counted, the forefinger does not eagerly and 
readily point to his name, can his mother rejoice in the name 
of mother ? Better childless woman 

As repeatedly said before, 'Education is the seed and root, 
Civilisation is the flower and fruit ; as is the one, such will be 
the other, good or bad’. Therefore Manu deals first and fore- 
most with the Educational System, the meaning and purpose 
of Education, and the qualifications of, and rules and regula- 
tions for, the Educator and the Educand ; with the ways in 
which they should live and carry on their studies. Education, 
Educator, Educand — these three constitute the Trinity of that 
system. Next he takes up the Political or Administrative 
System. For, without an Executive to ensure that the Socio- 
Individual Organisation, planned out by the Educator-Legis- 
lator-Patriarch, works properly, it may be flouted and set at 
naught by the short-sighted, witless, wilful, criminal-minded 
egoists ; and wholesale confusion prevail in the land, instead 
of law and order ; libertinism instead of ordered liberty 2, 

For such reasons, it seems best to take up the Problems 
and Principles of Political Organisation now. 

It should be mentioned here that in the first edition (1910) 
of this work, Economic Organisation was dealt with next 
after Educational Organisation, and occupied pp. 210-263 
thereof ; pp. 295-310 were devoted to considerations regard- 


371^ 5 :^7T, JTil-opat^' sha. 
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mg' Vaishya*work or Economics, Agriculture, Commerce, 
etc. ; pp. 311-324 were assigned to Shudra-work or Industrial 
Organisation, and Mixed Castes, and Minor Arts and Crafts ; 
and the concluding pp. 324-348 were taken up with Religious 
Life after retirement from Pursuit of the Worldly Life and 
Competitive Work, the life of Renunciation, of spiritual Exer- 
cises, Realisation of the Super-physical and the^ Meta-physicaL 
In the present edition, the whole body of the previous edition 
is being retained, with only very small verbal changes, here 
and there ; but a good deal of rearrangement of the contents 
has been made, and much additional matter has been put in, 
in the shape of old texts with translations, comments thereon, 
and notes, in view of interim history and vast revolutionary 
changes in ways of living and international relations. 

It is a commonplace of talk and writing, now, that arti- 
ficial and even natural political boundaries, formed by State- 
made posts, pillars, forts, or by rivers, mountains, oceans, 
have been abolished by railway trains, steamships, aeroplanes ; 
persons can carry on conversations across thousands of miles ; 
commercial intercourse is universal, except as State-hampered- 
and-hindered ; longer distances on the earth are calculated in 
terms of time i.e., hours of travel, rather than of space, i.e., 
miles or kilometres ; while astronomical distances are oi 
course, as a rule, measured in terms of light-years. 

All this may seem, at the first blush, to the too quick 
observer, to imply that all the views of Manu, formulated in 
far-past times, when conditions of living were entirely different, 
must be wholly obsolete now for practical purposes, and of 
interest only to antiquarians and historians ; that even the 
re-thinking and re-writing out newly of the whole book, 
(suggested by Dr. Annie Besant, \ide pp. x-xi of ‘Preface to 
the Second Edition’, Vol I) was useless. On pondering over 
the subject carefully, to the best of my ability, however, andl 
considering all the amazing changes, developments, discoveries, 
inventions, that have been made in the first forty-five years of 
the twentieth century, as the direct and indirect causes as well 
as consequences of two World Wars, I see that, whatever 
and however revolutionary the changes in the outer 'i/^ays of 
Uving, the fundamental essential elemental nature of inner 
life, the constituents, aspects, functions of human nature^ 
human psycho-physique, human appetites, needs, passions, emo- 
tions, human egoisms and altruisms, remains exactly the same 
as it has been, all these thousands of years^ Human beings 
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continue ’ to have head, arms, trunk, legs ; to eat and drink 
and multiply and acquire possessions ; to produce and consume ; 
to reproduce and protect and provide for ; to feel fatigued ; 
to tire and retire, and think of and crave for life beyond this 
life, and to Unify this Multiplicity, to simplify this vast 
complexity, all around, which overwhelms them unless 
grasped and controlled by the all-powerful unifying and 
simplifying instrument of the Self, them-Self, and Its Great- 
Word, Maha-vakya, ‘I-am-Not-This’.^ Exceptions, as 


^See the very line essays on ‘Rationalism and the Idea 
of God’ and ‘Religion and Science’, by Julian Huxley in 
The TJssays of a Biologist (Pelican Series) ; and then 
supplement it with The Science of Peace ^ or The Science of 
the Self, and The Essential Unity of All Religions. It 
has been well said of Julian Huxley that he is “a maker 
of new biological knowledge, and also a scholar and a poet”- 
He contemplates a more serious purpose in life, is firmer 
based in principles, more steady of mind, and more respect- 
able and (as I, for one, feel) happier even in style than his 
brother Aldous Huxley, who also has won an assured place 
among the English ‘men of letters’ of the present age. 

“What is the most fundamental need of man.. .as 7nan, 
as an organism differing from all other organisms in the 
power of thought, in reflection and self-consciousness ?. His 
deepest need, is to discover something, some being or power, 
some force or tendency, 'which is moulding the destinies of the 
world : (p. 17)... One of the attributes of man is his desire for 
a camplete explanation, or at least a complete view, of the 
universe, and this has been at the bottom of much doctrine 
and many creeds : (190).. As Dean Inge says, ^Spiritual 
progress must he within the sphere of a Reality which is not 
itself Spiritual progress is our one ultimate 

aim ; it may be dateless and irrevoluble, but it is inevitably 
dependent upon progress, intellectual, moral, and pdiysir-d — 
progress in this changing, revolving^ world of dated events : 
(5 9-60)... It is obviously impossible here to go into the whole 
question of vahies anr? but it is clear... that there are 

certain values^ oesthetiCi intellectual and moral, which are 
ultimate itxr the stnind of man — of truth,... righteousness, 
...compieteiiess and self-realisation, unselfishness and service- 
ableness,*., the beautiful and useful,*.480sthetic love of beautiful 
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usual, prove the rule. Seeing thus, I feel convinced that the 
psychological, scientific, rational principles expounded by Manu 
are ever-fresh and never-obsolete, so long as the human body- 
mind continues to be shaped as at present ; so long as humans 
(like sub-humans, animals, indeed all living beings) continue 
to be born with dual will-to-live (which takes definition as 
triple will to self-preserve, self-enhance, self-multiply, or will- 
to-be, to-be-more, to-be-many) and will-to-die (which manifests, 
in reverse order, as triple will-to-self-reduce-in-numbers-and 
power, to self-diminish-in-size-and-extent, to self-deny-and 
efface, or will-to-shrink, to-be-less, to-not-be) ; or, in other 

things that prevents our doing ugly things : (pp. 134-135) ; 
Assays of a Biologist (pub : 1939). 

It will be seen from the above that, generation after 
generation, scientists, the more thoughtful and enquiring they 
become, the more they feel compelled to philosophise and to 
approach the fideal-spiritual’ which is the inseparable obverse 
aspect of the ‘physical-material’. It will also be seen that what 
they crave for, but cannot yet qute comprehend, the Ultimate 
Values and Ideals, and the Unity which encloses the date-fnlly 
progressive within the date-lessly Un-changing — all that is to 
be found only in Vedanta and Manu, in the four purush- 
ar tha-s and Param-atma, At the same time, modern science, 
in turn, reflects a fuller meaning into the old words, by provid- 
ing rich store of material for examples and illustrations. It 
is of very great credit to the leading scientists of today, that 
they have come quite up to the Temple of the Mystery, have 
even walked right round it, have come to the very door of it, 
with marvellous offerings in their hands. But, still, to have 
done all this is one thing ; to enter the Temple is another thing. 
V^danta-Theosophy-Atma-Vidya will enable them to enter; 
then only will their ‘fundamental need of man” be satisfied. 
Thus, Julian Pluxley, in the passage above quoted, after the 
words “something... which is moulding the destinies of the 
worlds”, goes on to say, “something not himself ^ greater than 
himself, with which he yet felt that he could harmonise his 
nature, in which he could repose his doubts, through faith in 
which he could achieve confidence and hope.” If he would 
accept the guidance of Vedanta, and allow himself to be led by 
it into the Temple, he would realise that the Something he is 
seeking for is, ^not Not-him-Self’, but, in very truth, essentially, 
him-‘Self , the ^Self of all* 
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words, dual will-to-take and will-to-give ; or, in yet other 
terms, dual will-to-be-small-individual-self and Will-to-be-Great- 
Universal-Self. So long* as this is so, Manu’s Principles, which 
are founded on and arise out of Metaphysical Psychology, 
will hold good for the well-ordering-and-conducting of Human 
Individual and Social Life. 

Therefore it is worth while to continue to endeavour ^^to 
justify the Manu's ways to men”. 

Prohlems of Politico — KsTiattriya-'W orh. 

The problems of Politics or Executive Administra- 
tion have been indicated before, at pp. 141-142 and 154, 
Bupra- They may be restated here in a different way, 
and in perhaps more up-to-date phrasing, thus : Balancing 
of various vocations which occupy the energies of the 
people as a whole ; effecting compromises between, and 
reconciling, conflicting interests of different classes or sections 
of the population ; providing for the due satisfaction of 
all the ineradicable egoistic as well as altruistic instincts 
which Nature has implanted in the human ; balancing of 
population and total resources available for supporting it ; 
balancing of consumption and production ; of agriculture 
and necessaries-producing industries on the one hand, and 
comforts-and-luxuries-producing industries on the other ; 
of dispersed rural habitation and concentrated and 
crowded urbanisation ; of the four main kinds of Social 
Labor, or, in other words, of the ministrant functions of 
the State, promotive of general welfare, covering Educa- 
tion, Nutrition, and Help and Recreation (Spintual as well 
as Material), on the one side, and its Constituent functions, 
preventive of crime and of ail tendencies and activities 
disruptive of society, and preservative of law and order, 
on the other ; of profit-motive, power-motive, and honor- 
.and-glory-motive, on one side, and charity-motive, philan- 
thropy-motive, and universal-brotherhood-motive, on the 
other ; balancing of public servant and private citizen, of 
ruler and ruled; of superordinate and subordinate; of 
manager and workman, of director and directed ; prevent- 
ing, or inducing the calling-off, of stay-out and sit-in strikes 
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by workmen and lock-onts by employers, and avoiding 
Government-management of great concerns ; balancing of 
Spiritual Nourishment (or Religion and ‘other-worldliness’) 
and Physical or Material Nourishment (worldly occupations 
and ‘business of this world’) ; of Fine Arts and Useful 
Arts ; of cottage or hand industries and machine industries; 
of light industries and heavy or key industries; of 
exchange and means of exchange ; of monetary currency 
and barter ; of import and export ; of production and 
means of production, on one side, and distribution and 
means of transport on the other ; of private ownership and 
public or state ownership ; of Man and Woman ; of Old 
and Young ; of old Ideas of God and Religion and new 
Ideas about them; of World by Creative Fiat and 
World-Process by Creative or by Emergent Evolution ; 
of Theism, Deism, Dualism, Pantheism, Monism, Non- 
Dualism, and A-theism, Scepticism, Non-dualism; of Asceti- 
cism and Enjoyment of Life ; Purposefulness of World- 
Process and Purposelessness of it ; Blind Aimless Chance 
and Willed Order ; Free-will Vitalist Indeterminism and 
Mechanical Determinism ; Sacramental Ritualism and 
Rationalist Secularism ; of Man and State ; and of a 
hundred other ‘pairs of opposites’ connected with and 
subsidiary to these ; in brief, and in the most comprehen- 
sive terms, balancing of Spirit or Mind and Matter — the 
Primal Pair which gives rise to and includes all ‘pairs of 
opposites’ whatsoever. Such a wise Constitution of the 
State as will secure this balancing, such steering of the 
middle course between opposite extremes, between Scylla 
and Charybdis, between the devil and the deep sea, is in- 
dispensable in order to achieve a happy and full civilisation. 

In yet other terms, of ‘idealogies’, as they are now 
called, the problems which face the modern politician are 
whether the state should be monarchic, or oligarchic, or 
republican; autocratic, or bureaucratic, or democratic; 
whether government should be dictatorial, carried on by 
ordinances, or representative and responsible, carried on 
by legislation ; whether the state should be imperialist, or 
militarist, or capitalist, or a combination of two or all of 
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these; whether it should be shaped and fashioned and 
conducted on totalitarian, or equalitarian, or proletarian, 
or communist, or socialist, or nazist, or facsist, or bolshevist, 
or some other lines, or on the lines of Humanitarian fore- 
sight, far-sight, wisdom. 

Vast welter and maddening dm of battling opinions, 
all of which, be it remembered, come within the purview 
of the statesman and ruler, who has to touch, in one 
way or another, all departments of his people’s life and 
activities, all of which are influenced inevitably by their 
beliefs. ‘'All d h a r m a - s, ? all functions, all rights-and- 
duties, are included in Raj a -dh arm a, the ruler’s duty’, ^ 
Before this din, the Scriptural Babel of Tongues is child- 
ren’s chatter ^ Who is the statesman who can achieve the 
needed formulary of peace and allay the dm, by allotting 
to each and every deep-rooted human need and urge and 
surge, selfish as well as unselfish, ego-seeking as well as 
alter-seeking, appropriate time-place-circumstance for satis- 
faction in duly regulated measure ? 

Spirit or Mind, Un-consciously, i.e., Sub-and-Supra- 
Consciously, with Omniscient De-liber-ateness, has entered 
into, has 'appeared’ in, a body of Matter, for Its own 
Play-Purposes, Its own Dramatic Reason, Its Self-Enjoy- 
ment, Its Self-Realisation. The statesman who would be 
a true and worthy 'states-man’ should reverently study 
the Ways of God, (or God’s Nature, or Cosmic Mind or 
Matter — the name does not matter). He should make 
sure of the Ultimate Purpose of the W^orld-Process and 
of Human Life therein ; and he should, then, help all to 
fulfil that purpose, by observance of appropriate time- 
place-circumstance. If he decides that there is no such 
purpose, that it is all a Mad Dance of Blind Chance, 
then, of course, let him 'do what he will’, and tell others, 
'do what you will’, cut each other’s throats, rob each 
other, rape and murder as the fury mounts them, and 
break all the commandments of all the scriptures, accord- 
ing to "The good old rule, the simple plan, that let him 


; Mbh., Shanti. 
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take who has the power, and let him keep who can.” But 
if he decides otherwise, he should merge his will m God’s 
Will, induce his people to do the same, and ‘Do God’s 
Will and carry out Its Purpose’. Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy, Vedanta, tells us, and the scriptures (if they are 
thought to be of any use, as they have been, so far, among 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians, and others, even though much 
misinterpreted) also tell us, in their deepest meaning, that 
that Divine Will and Its Purpose is Dual (and is throughout 
permeated and pervaded by the Law of Duality, which 
indeed it creates), viz., first, Experience of the Joys (and- 
unavoidable accompanying Sorrows) of temporarily em- 
bodi-ed Lifem a Materio-physical Body, m the first half of 
life; and, next, in the second half, Experience of the Joys 
(and Sorrows) of the Spirit loosening It-Self more and more 
Free from the House of temporarily en-sozi?-ed Flesh. 
These are the Two Summa Bom of Life; m the old 
words, Abhy-udaya and Nis-shr e-y asa, Pravrtti 
and Nivrtti, Taste of Pursuit and Taste of Renun- 
ciation, Bandha and Moksha, Lazsat-ud-Duniya md 
LazMi-ul-Ilahiya. ^ 

Only the ‘good and wise’ statesman, who has taken 
to his heart these great Vedanta views and the Principles 
of Manu issuing from them, can achieve the manifold 
Balancings above-mentioned, by means of ‘good and 
wise’ laws ; for such laws can be framed only by such 
statesmen. Mere ‘goodness’ is not enough ; it often means 
and amounts to only ‘simple-mindedness’ or even ‘weak- 
mindedness’. Mere science, mere ‘knowledge’, mere ‘in- 
formation’, however extensive, is not enough; it often 
means and goes either with ‘lack of practical ability’, ‘lack 
of power of action’, or with ‘subtle cunning’, ‘aggressive 
intelligence’, ‘destructive and overbearing egoism’, and 
‘strong-mindedness’ for hurting others, and not for helping. 
Goodness ylus Science, philanthropy and knowledge, make 

1 See The Science of Teace^ or The Science of the Self 
and The Mssential Unity of All Meligions^ for detailed 
exposition of this Idea. 
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true Wisdom. Humanity needs such Wisdom, in its Legis- 
lators and Statesmen, in order to be delivered from its 
present perplexities, confusions, and manifold miseries, 
which pursue them on every one of the Many Wrong 
Courses they are following instead of the only Right One.^ 

Interrogatives of Proteetion, 

It will be remembered by the reader, that all the 
problems of Education were gathered up and classified 
under a number of interrogatives, What, Why, etc. (p. 215, 
supra). The field of enquiry. Human Life and the Best Way 


A Note on the Present /Situation, in the World generally, and 
India Particularly, 

^ As this is being written (January, 1940), the dailies are 
full of reports of the efforts being made by the representatives 
of the three victorious nations, now ‘surviving as the fittesf 
because Greatest nr^Ti^z-Powers, viz., U.S. A., Britain, Russia, and 
of their Allies, some fifty other Nations — the whole euphemisti- 
cally and diplomatically called ‘The United Nations’, though 
they are not united at all ; efforts to plan out the management 
of the whole human world’s affairs, by some sort of under- 
standing between the Big Three. But the efforts are not 
succeeding. Intense jealousies prevail and mar them ; jealousies 
over the secret of the ‘Atom-Bomb’, which the other two are 
not willing to share with Russia (whose scientists are hard at 
work to discover it independently) ; sharp disagreements over 
‘spheres of influence’ in Muslim West Asia, in Indonesia, in 
Japan and China, and over the Arab-Jew question ; over the 
treatment of India by Britain ; and so on. Each Power is 
trying to worm out the others’ secrets, and keep its own 
intact. All are thinking in terms of Power and Nationalist 
Balance of Power. Each is trying its best to tilt the Balance 
in its own favor. None is thinking in terms of Humanist 
Balance of Production and Consumption ; (except perhaps 
Russia, and she is hampered and hindered by the deep-rooted 
‘Nationalisms’ of the others, -which compel her to behave also 
as ‘Nationalist’, for sheer self-preservation). A small War is 
in progress in Indonesia, between Native patriots who want 
independent self-government, and the Foreign Dutch, 
supported by the armies of Britain, (including British as 
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to secure and advance its Welfare, is obviously common to 
all problems whatsoever. Therefore, unavoidably, what has 
bean said before, with reference to Education, covers a 
good deal of the ground occupied by Protection, and will 

well as Indian soldiers), and also of U. S. A. ; though the U.S. 
American soldiers are practically rebelling and trying to avoid 
fighting against the patriots ; and the Indian soldiers are not 
feeling comfortable either, remembering the ‘subject’-condition 
of their own country. Turks are frightened over various 
strong demands of Russia, particularly for free passage of all 
sorts of its ships, through the Dardanelles. A rebellion is 
active in the north of Persia, against the Persian Government ; 
which rebellion is supported, overtly or covertly, by Russia. 
Forces of all the Big Three are occupying Persia, and ignoring 
her demand that they should leave the country, now that the 
War is over ; oil-interests, and other interests, are involved. 
Five Arab States, Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, 
are endeavouring to form a Pan-Arabic Alliance or Confedera- 
tion. Spain is in tribulation, over threatened change of 
Governmental power from the current Fascist regime to a 
Republican regime. Little revolutions are occurring, every 
other day, in some of the smaller states of South America. 

But one mry great Revolution has occurred in Central 
America ; which has been passed by, almost unnoticed by the 
world at large, with only the barest mention in the dailies. 
The bray, the bellow, the roar, the scream, of the World- War 
has drowned its sweet fluting. It is the perfectly peaceful^ 
wholly reasonable, affectionate, co-operative merger of Poo 
small republics into one^ for the sole purpose of securing and 
enhancing the welfare and prosperity of all their population. 
‘‘Guatemala and Salvador, the two most thickly populated and 
northerly of the little American Republics, have become one 
country. This was confirmed here (Mexico City, 5-6-1945) by 
the respective charges d'affaires, M. Carlos Zachrisson of Gua- 
temala and M. Lopez Ulloa of Salvador. M. Zachrisson said : 
‘The Guatemalan-Salvador frontier no longer exists. Troops 
have been withdrawn, and passports are not needed. We have 
become one people^ with the same language, religion, problems. 
Both Presidents will resign, and, later, elections would appoint 
Governors of the Federated Central American Republic’, This 
last sentence points to the ultimate design of bringing in Hon^ 
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need to be traversed again, only more rapidly, and also 
repeatedly. With each repetition, some feature or another, 
of the Fourfold Organisation, should be thrown into 


duras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica also into the Federation 
[Leader^ Allahabad, 7-5-1945). By its utter bloodlessness, by 
the rational good sense and sanity pervading all the population, 
this Revolution is more significant, more hopeful, more full of 
promise for mankind, than the U. S. A., French, and even 
Russian Revolutions. The only other bloodless Revolution 
recorded by history, is the Beparation of Norway from Sweden 
in 1905, almost exactly forty years earlier. It was bloodless, 
owing largely to the good sense and good will of the then 
reigning monarch of both, the aged King Oscar 11. The 
son-in-law of King Edward VII of England, was chosen by the 
majority in a public voting, to be King of Norway under the 
name of Haakon VII. But though bloodless, it was a revolu- 
tion of the wrong sort ; for separation instead of union. 
Probably British diplomacy and power-politics were behind 
the affair ; and the consequence of that sin of se^mraiism has 
been the dragging in of Norway into the maelstrom of World 
War II, and its devastation ; from which Sweden remained 
free ; like Switzerland, in which, a million French-and three 
million Germans, and some hundred thousand Italians frater- 
nise, simply because they are not under separate sovereignties. 

Such is, very briefly, the condition of World-politics, to 
the view of the man in the street. 

The Indian Situation 

The condition of Indian Politico-Economics may be sum- 
marised thus : Atl the political parties, Congress, Muslim 
League, Hindu Maha Sabha, Nationalist Muslims, Khaksars, 
Ahrars, Praja Krishak Sabha, All-India Christian Asso- 
ciation, All-India Sikh League, Sanatanists, etc., are un- 
animously crying for Full Self-government or Independence 
for India. But the Muslim League violently opposes the 
Congress, and clamours to divide India into (1) a Pakistan and 
(2) a non-Pakistan ; Muslims to form the Government exclu- 
sively in Pakistan. The Hindu Maha Sabha also criticises the 
Congress strongly on many points ; but more violently opposes 
the Muslim League and its clamour for Pakistan, Others 
differ from the Congress more mildly ; yet others make only 
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greater relief, and made clearer. Only four interroga- 
fives, ‘What’, ‘Who,’ ‘Why’, and ‘How’, should suffice for 
our present purpose. (1) What is Protection ? (2) Who is 


some special additional demands. The Viceroy, Lord Wavell, 
has held Conferences of representatives of political parties, at 
Delhi and Simla, in June-July 1945, and made conciliatory 
efforts to induce them to agree among themselves and with 
him ; but, unhappily, without success. A British Parliamentary 
Delegation, consisting of representatives of all the British 
political parties, Labor, Liberal, Conservative, Independent, 
Communist, is touring India (January, 1946) rapidly, for a few 
weeks, and has been interviewing the various party-leaders, 
and been interviewed, day after day, and in town after town, 
by representatives of the press. Its members have been publicly 
promising Self-government to India “within months, not years”; 
but they are also adjuring all the Indian parties to make up 
their differences and agree among themselves on a Constitution 
— which is just what they cannot do in their present condition 
of mind ; for none concentrates on the main issue, the balancing 
of production and consumption, the equitable provision of food,, 
clothes, shelter, appropriate work, for each and all ; but every 
one is irrelevantly tilting against every other, in order to 
grab exclusive hold of Fowex — as indeed the ‘Powers’ are doing 
in Europe too ! 

The latest sensation, the burning topic of the moment, is 
that on 12-1-1946, a Viceregal Ordinance, suddenly, without a 
moment’s notice to the public, demonetised all currency notes 
of Rs. 500 and over. This lightning stroke is thought to be 
directed against war-millionaires, profiteers, and black- 
marketeers. They are rumoured to have hoarded away huge 
sums in such high-value notes. Guesses, as to the total, range 
from 50 to 300 crores, out of the 1200 crores of *rupees printed 
off and issued by the Government. Even the Government 
and its Reserve Bank seem unable to make even a nearly 
reliable estimate. The immediate result is utter panic and 
enormous confusion in the money-market and in middle-class 
homes with comparatively small savings. The dailies are full 
of reports, from the larger towns all over the country, that 
1000-rupees notes have been selling for 800 down to 500 and 
even 400 rupees in small notes ; that panic has extended to 
even 100-rupees notes which have been selling for 80 or even 
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to be Protected ? (3) Who is Protector ? (4) Why ^ 

(5) What is Man ? (6) What is State ? (7) What is the 

Right Relation between the two, i.e., What are the Rights- 


70 rupees, for fear lest they too are demonetised by a dishonest 
Government ; that, per contra, in some places 100-rupees 
notes have gone up in value, because frenziedly sought in 
exchange for higher value ones, and have been selling for 110 
or 105 rupees ; that some ‘experienced’ multi-millionaires, 
with many tricks up their sleeves, and with large income-tax- 
paying private businesses requiring heavy cash balances 
always in hand, have been actually buying up the 1000- 
rupee notes at heavy discounts as above mentioned ; that 
a bank-Manager has been heard saying that the Govern- 
ment are trying to squash one ‘chot -bazar’, (‘Thief-Market’, 
‘Market of Stolen Goods’, a more appropriate expression 
than ‘black market’), but they will create, and are indeed 
already creating, ten new kinds of ‘chor-bazar’ ; that the 
printed forms of declaration which the Government have 
issued through the Scheduled Banks and the Branches of the 
Imperial Bank, for the benefit of holders of 1000- 

rupee notes in small quantities, are being sold to others for 
large sums ; large quantities of the high-value notes are being 
rushed by ^roplane (so rumour says) into the territories of Indian 
States where the demonetisation is not in force ; and so on 
and so forth. The remedies are proving worse than the 
disease. One mistake, one falsehood, is vainly sought to be 
covered up by more and more new mistakes and falsehoods. 
Two more Ordinances have been uttered by the Government, 
between 12th and 19th January, and further special orders, 
since then, to supplement and explain the first Government 
are trying to pursue the high-value notes in the States too ; 
some of which seem to have been induced now to pass similar 
demonetisation orders. Nevertheless, the indications are that 
the Cunning-Power of the Financier is likely to best the 
Brute-Force-Power of the Imperator, after all. 

Another outstanding fact of the Indian situation today is 
the intense excitement and the wild enthusiasm that have been 
aroused from end to end of the land, by an extraordinary 
event, the upshot of which is, in its own way, of as good 
augury for India, as the Central American Revolution for the 
world. During the War between Japan and Britain-U.S.A., 
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and-Duties of each, with regard to the other ^ (8) How 

should Protection be effectively achieved ^ 


■^hri Subhas Chandra Bose escaped from ‘detention’ in Calcutta ; 
found his way, ma Afghanistan, Germany, Russia, Japan, 
Singapore, to Burma ; in Burma, he organised, for freeing 
from all foreign bondage, a fairly large ‘Indian National 
Army’ (IN A), of some sixty or eighty thousand soldiers, consist- 
ing mostty of Indian soldiers of the British Army, who had been 
sent forward first, to fight with the Japanese, and had hap- 
pened to be taken prisoner, or had been abandoned to their 
fate, without supplies, by the British Officers, when these 
retreated precipitately, back from Burma into India, with 
their British and U, S. A. soldiers. After the defeat of Japan, 
the INiA fought a losing battle for some time ; their General 
and Commander-in-Chief, Shri Subhas Chandra Bose, was 
reported killed in a plane crash ; and they surrendered to the 
British. Thousands were killed ; thousands were brought to 
India as prisoners. For some reason, known to themselves, the 
British Government decided to place a number of the captured 
IN A officers before a Court-Martial. Captain Shah Nawaz, 
‘Captain Sahgal, Lt. Dhillon (Muslim, Punjab Hindu, and 
Sikh) were the first batch tried. The prosecution was con- 
ducted very fairly by the Government ; captured Japanese high 
officers were flown over from Singapore to Delhi (where the 
trial was being held in the historic Red Fort built by Akbar), 
to give evidence ; this evidence was mostly favourable to the 
accused ; and the prosecution itself testified to their good 
character, with reference to the question of their punishment 
They were formally convicted by the judges and sentenced to 
transportation for life, for rebellion ; but were immediately 
released b}^ order of the Commander-in-chief, Sir Claude 
Anchinleck, who had been specially empowered in this behalf 
by the British Government. The three released officers have 
been touring India since then ; receiving immense ovations ; 
making speeches more moderate, temperate, thoughtful, than 
those of many Congress leaders ; have formally joined the 
Congress ; pledged themselves to non-violence in the political 
struggle ; are exhorting the people to observe similar non-non- 
vaolence, learn strict discipline, eschew all communal and 
sectarian quarrels ; and are setting, in their own persons, a 
fine example of communal harmony, and, indeed, utter ignor- 
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Varna-Ashrama Dharma supplies us with answers to 
all these. All the needed balancings can be adjusted, all 
the queries answered, by the proper application of the 
principles laid down by Manu. 

ing of all commual differences, which ignoring, they emphati- 
cally declare, characterised the IN A while it functioned in 
Burma. In Calcutta, in a huge public demonstration, in favour 
of the IN A accused under trial, the flags of all the political and 
communal parties marched together, and refused to disperse, 
even though a score or more were shot down and killed and 
many more wounded by the police. 

Yet another noteworthy fact is that new General Elections 
have been and are being held. In the Central Assembly, the— 
Congress has won all the general electoral seats, and a few of 
the special ; and has succeeded in putting a Congressman into 
the Presidential Chair, defeating a combination of even the 
Government official members and nominees and the Muslim 
Leaguers. In eight of the eleven provinces, the elections have 
already been practically won by the Congress, in respect of the 
general seats as well as some special ones, even before the 
voting dates in March, because no rivals were nominated. 
Yet another notable fact is that rationing of food and cloth has 
been made mt/cA severer (since the 1st of February, in which 
month this is being written), and great public demonstrations, 
of all political and religious parties combined, are taking place 
against it. 

Such is the present-situation, of very dark clouds with a 
small silver lining, in the shape of signs of remnants of sanity,, 
and returning sanity ; in the World and in India. 

The Boot-'Causes. 

What is the Root-Cause of all this mad scramble and 
gamble ? Lack of Honesty, Lack of Sincere Desire for the 
Welfare of the People, in the Heart of the Administration in 
every country ; and Lack of Wisdom in the Head of the same, 
as to the Right Way to Organise Society, which would satisfy 
all just needs of every one ; except, again, perhaps, in Russia, 
to some extent ; though mixed up, there, too, with serious psy- 
chological errors, which have been distorting the Soviet Schemes 
and marring their success; and, especially, Lack of Right Edu- 
cation, in the wide sense, in consequence of which the West has 
"become sodden, rotten, maddened, with Alcoholism, Venereal 
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The factors of human life which need to be balanced, 
the queries which arise concerning it and them, have been 
put down above, in rather pell-mell fashion. It is not easy to 
classify them and set them forth m any very specific order. 
No such order can be definitive. Life is such a mixture, 
an almost unravellable tangle. But the Interrogatives will 
cover them all. We shall deal with these Interrogatives 
more or less in the order in which M anu deals with them. 
Chapters VII, VIII, and IX of his Smrti are devoted to 
Raja-Dharma, the Ruler’s Rights-and- Duties and Func- 
tions ; they total 982 verses, besides a number of doubtful 
ones, and cover more than a third of the whole text of the 

Disease, Insanity, and the demoralisation of all kinds. The 
East has also gone far on the same road to Hell. 

This Dishonesty and Unwisdom in Administration and 
Legislation create profiteering, black-marketeering, racketeer- 
ing, electioneering, blackmailing, bribery, robbery by public 
officials and private capitalists, jobbery and snobbery by their 
hangers-on, and panicking all around; and, again, by reaction, 
severer price-control, rationing, debasement of metal coinage, 
inflation and deflation of paper-currency, unlimited printing 
instead of minting of money, moratoriums L e, (temporary) 
insolvencies (tending to become permanent) of great govern- 
ments, and a long succession of teratological breeding of 
economical monsters, by the Setebos of Imperialist Land-Grab 
upon the Sycorax of Capitalistic Money-Grab. 

Words not enough ; Deeds wanted. 

The immediate result is that, while the proverb says, 
*Once bitten, twice shy’, India, which has been bitten year 
after year, or even month after month and day after day, 
with false promises and hopes dangled and deferred and never 
fulfilled — India is no longer shy, but is convinced that 'Albion is 
perfide\ This conviction has been, if possible, only strengthen- 
ed by this latest trick of sudden demonetisation, and dishonest 
dishonoring of its signature and 'promise to pay’ by the 
British Government of India. The conviction cannot be 
removed by anything that the Parliamentary Delegates may 
say to Press Conferences. Several utterances of Mr. Attlee, 
as Premier and present head of the Labor Government, have 
repeated the very words of the now fallen Tory Premier, war- 
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Smrti, It has been said before that some western oriental- 
ists have expressed the opinion that the Smrti is primarily a 
brahmana’s manual. If they meant that the brahman a- 
class was mainly responsible for the preservation and 
application of the knowledge of the laws and rules con- 
tained in it, then we may agree with them ; the ‘lawyer- 
class’, today, is similarly responsible, as regards the 
Statute-book of any country. But if they meant that it 
was intended to regulate the life of the brahmana class 
only, or even principally, then one can only say that they 
failed to give due attention and study to these three very 
important chapters. 

(2) What is Protection ? 

The Samskrt word for ‘protection’ is raksha. The 
one all-important primal and principal Duty of the 
kshattriya is rakshana, T^otection’, of the people. 

mongering victory-hungering Mr. Churchill. The conviction 
will be removed only when the British Government really does 
something tangible, in the way of substantial transfer of 
power to a really National Indian Government, As soon as 
this is done, the obstructionism of the Muslim League and the 
special demands of the other parties will disappear. The 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. Promises are tested 
by deeds. 

Something to he said — on Both Sides, 

Still, there is also a feeling, in the air, in India, that this 
is the first time in history that Labor has come into unalloyed 
power in Britain ; that it is new to the situation ; has not yet 
quite comprehended the problems of Britain itself ; should be 
given some time and a fair chance to deal with India honestly. 
At the same time, it is also felt by Congress leaders, that the 
depressing effects, on the people, of the ruthlessly repressive 
policy followed by the Government, after the rising of August, 
1942, have to be counter-acted by strong speeches, all over 
the country, exhorting the people to rely on themselves and 
build up strength, and not rely upon British Labor or anything 
uther-than-their-own-Self. “Hope springs eternal in the human 
reast.” 
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The root r a k s h means ‘to keep, to keep from harm, to 
preserve safe’; the word ‘protect’ is derived from Lat. 
pro, ‘all round’, and tegere, ‘to cover’, to cover up as with 
a shield or armour against all wounds ; the opposite word 
‘de-tect’, from de, negative, and teg ere, is ‘to uncover’, to 
‘dis-cover’, to ‘dis-close’, and expose to harm and hurt or 
punishment. As shiksha, ‘education’, is ‘leading forth’, 
‘development’, of all faculties, m order to make life fuller, 
richer, finer ; so raksha, protection, is to preserve life, tO' 
make life possible at all, to save it from succumbing to the 
matsy a-ny aya, ‘the law of the fish’, the stronger and 
bigger swallowing up the weaker and smaller. ‘Saving’ 
may be regarded as of two kinds: (1) from external enemies 
and accidents, and (2) from internal troubles, physical and 
mental disease. The second kind has to be guarded from, 
provented, cured, directly by the Medical sub*division of the 
Educational or learned profession and the Health, Hygiene, 
and Sanitation Department of the Protective or Executive 
Administration. The kshattriya or Executive officer 
proper deals with it only indirectly, through the others. As 
regards the first class, ‘enemies’ external to the body of 
the citizen may be either (a) native or foreign, and again, 
(a) human or (b) non-human. All these are kept off, or 
fought down and suppressed, by a police-and-military orga- 
nisation. Military and police are not separted by Manu ; 
yamika, ‘watch-man’, is the word used, when the person 
is performing duties corresponding to modern civilian- 
police-duties ; ayama or praharaisa fourth part of 
the day or the night, i.e., three hours ; the equivalent of 
seven and a half ghati-s. The watchman is therefore 
named pr ahari also. But when he is performing ‘military’ 
duties, is out for, or is m, actual battle with native or 
foreign criminals, aggressors, robbers, invaders, he takes on 
the name of yodha (from yudh, ‘to fight’), or bhata, 
or sainika (from s(§na, ‘army’). Accidents, like floods, 
fires, earthquakes, landslides, changes of river-channels, 
droughts, etc.,- — these, the ruler battles against, indirectly, 
through appropriate departments of engineers, revenue 
officers, agricultural and other scientific experts. 
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(^) Who is to be Protected, {S) Who should Protact, 

0) Why P 

Is it right to keep a standing army separate from the 
police ; what are the historical reasons which led to this 
measure ; are those reasons sound ; is the measure really 
helpful to the general welfare, in the best sense ; does it 
not tend to mercenarise the soldier, and unfit him for all 
useful productive work, emasculate and enervate the 
citizen, deaden virile and patriotic virtue in him, and 
incapacitate him for the honorable emotions and activities 
^ of the territorial volunteer, civil militiaman, citizen-soldier, 
able to turn his hand at short notice from the plough, the 
pen, the machine, to the machine-gun, the bomb, the 
fighter-plane ; and back again, when the deplorable emer- 
gency is over, which took him away from his peaceful 
avocation — to such questions, the whole Scheme of Manu 
indicates the answer that the Citizen Army is the right kind 
of army, but with due specialisation, int he practice of 
arms, of a fair number of citizens, having the appropriate 
temperament and aptitude; it is much less expensive to 
the State, and much more high-and-right-spirited, than the 
Standing Army. The latest and most up-to-date experience, 
of the rapid conversion of the civilian into the quite suffi- 
ciently efficient soldier, during the last t\vo w^orld wars, 
seems to support Manu’s view\ The ancient Grecian and 
Roman armies were citizen armies. 

The answer to, Who is to be protected ? is : The people 
generally, ix., the whole population of a given country, 
organised into a State. Why ? That every one may live 
out full term of life, naturally, normally, happily. These 
answers are contained implicitly in Manu’s answer to the 
third question, Who is the right Protector ? Manu says : 

The Ksha^riy a as Soldier and Administrator. 

I have so far declared to you (the questioning rsh i-s) the 
pharma of the teacher-b r a h m a n a ; the fourfold D h a r m a 
of his four ashramas, stages of life; which, duly per- 
formed, yields virtuous fruit here and hereafter. Listen now to 
the Pharma of the ru Jer — k shatjriya. I will declare to 
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you how the ruler-king-raj a came to be ; what should be his 
quality ; how he should conduct himself, to accomplish perfectly 
the purpose for which he was brought into existence. A 
person of the kshattriya temperament and virtues, duly 
educated in brahma, 6., the branches of spiritual and 
material science appropriate to his future work, should be 
entrusted with the high duty, the great task, of protecting all 
this world, in accord with the law ; (not wilfully). i 

As the brahmana is custodian of the national stores 
of knowledge, so is the kshattriya custodian of the 
national powers of external defence and internal order. 

The very meaning of the proud, high-fronted word is, as 
the world well knows, 'he who guards the weak from injury 
by the strong’ (the perfect definition of 'chivalry’). How shall 
he be king who behaves otherwise ? What shall the man, 
appointed to rule and protect, do with his life and his office of 
king, if it be blasted by ill-fame and the unanswered cry for 
help of the suffering. 2 

He IS the king, the ruler, the warrior. But in his case 
also, as in that of the brahmana, to prevent jealousy 
and bitterness m the minds of others and arrogance and 
evil desires m his own, whence gross misrule and tyranny, 
power is yoked with duty, privilege with responsibility. 
The king must bow his head before the wisdom and the 
saintliness of the poor brahmana, and must also hold 
his very life as subservient to the protection of the meanest 
of his subjects from all wrong-doers. 

; ?TgT «r4 i 

w qifrr «i«rr i 

snit urew 

MantCy vi, 97 ; vii, 1-2, 

Kalidasa, Raghyrmmaha^ ii, 53. 
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The whole duly of the kshattriya, in brief, is the 
protection of the people, charity, the sacrifices whereby com- 
munion w.ith the devas (gods) and purification of his nature 
is achieved, and study and non-addiction to sense-pleasures. 
Valour, majesty, steadfast purpose, fortitude, skill in war, 
never turning the back to the foeman, generous giving to 
deserving persons, and to institutions, authority, lordliness, 
power and habit of command — these are the qualities and 
duties of the kshattriya, that spring from his very nature, 
s V a-b h a V a ^ . 

Loyalty to the king is the duty of the people ; love 
and protection of the people is the duty of the king. Nay, 
it is right to say that the sovereign also owes loyalty, 
allegiance, to the people, as much as the people owe 
loyalty, allegiance, to him ; for ‘loyalty’ is dealty’, 
daw-fulness’, degal-ity’, ‘al-legi-ance’ ; mutual love and 
help is the lav -ful loyal sentiment m this relationship of 
king and citizen. The one is the indispensable price of 
the other. As the piice of loyalty is partiarchal bene- 
volence, so is the cost of arrogant carelessness in the 
ruler, rebellion in the ruled. So, on the other hand, 
the price of protection is allegiance, and repression the 
cost of rebelliousness. If the people should feel and pray 
and raise high the shout of ‘Long live the king’, the king 
should feel and pray and cry ‘Long live the people’. 
Delicate must be the adjustment of the Spirit on all 
sides, if the life of the Matter-side is to be happy. Yet 
men neglect the Spirit and look only to its sheathing, 
neglect to water the root and diligently brush the leaves. 
^‘The fool hath said in his heart : There is no God.” 
The sinner, the criminal, thinks: ‘None sees; I am 
beyond punishment’. But the witnesB the punuhing 
power is within him ; the punishment wells up thence, 
infallibly, sooner or later. Manu speaks of eight ‘gods’, 

a T TOfis a, l Manu, i. 89. 

S3T^ ^ I Giid, xviii, 43. 
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forces and elements of Nature, as permanent witnesses^ 
of all actions ; they are all within our own constitution 
as well as without. Psychic laws govern history. ‘We 
shall keep a subject nation uneducated ; so they shall 
remain willing slaves’ ; but the habit of making and 
keeping slaves of others, grows till the ‘ruling’ individuals 
wish to reduce each other to slavery ; then comes the 
disaster and the punishment. Or : ‘We shall educate 
them in such a way as only to subserve our purposes,, 
and never make them our equals’ ; but the ‘grown-up’ 
children will claim equal rights bye and bye, and if not 
treated justly, will rebel ; then comes the disaster and 
the punishment. Eveiy way, ‘only’ Righteousness prevailed 
in the end. 

By his fostering care and nurture and education of them, 
and by the providing of protection, and of livelihood, the king 
is the real father of his subjects ; the others are but the means 
of their birth into this world. The Great King of all created 
the king to be the protector of the people. He who hateth 
him blindly shall go unto destruction without fail.^ 

Even to-day, in India, in the parts where the ‘modern’ 
spirit does not prevail, the people regard and address the 
ruler as ‘father-mother’ and each other as ‘brother’, in 
almost all the vernaculars. But to the modern spirit of 
egoism, when self-assertive individuality and clever in- 
dividualism are having their day, this is only ‘ludicrous’ 
or ‘hypocriticar, or ‘primitive’, and ruler and ruled are 
both diligently throwing away their high opportunity. 

Manu repeats over and over again that the king shall 
not live for himself, shall not permit himself to love the 
flavor of power, shall hold the sceptre of justice and might 
as a trust, to be wielded only for the good of others, with 

1 traiin fgtipti'srnnf , 

^ fqar, u 

Kalidasa, Raghu-'oamsha^ i, 
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Mann, vii. 3, 4. 
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purity of mind and body, in awe and reverence of the 
Great King from whom it is derived. 

Says the Law-giver : 

Let the ruler ever strive to conquer his senses, day and 
nigfht. He who has conquered his senses, he alone can conquer 
the minds and the hearts of his people. The pure, the true, 
the wise, the learned in the sciences, the well-supported — such 
only can wield the rod of power safely. The avaricious, the 
self-seeking, the foolish who have not achieved discernment, 
who are sunk in sensuousness, who have not the ability to 
make and hold loyal friends — such cannot wield the rod of 
power. The rod of power is a flaming fire and may not be 
safely held or even touched by the hand that is not vitalised, 
strengthened, and guarded, by the Knowledge of the Self ; 
moved aside by the hand of foolishness from the straight 
course of duty, it recoils on the ruler himself, and slayeth him 
and his kin also. As the breath of the bellows, working on the 
fire, in the hands of the metal-worker, reduces even iron to 
ashes, even so the sighs and the sobs of the suffering victims of 
power, working on the righteous wrath of the gods, reduce the 
oppressor and his bands to ashes. Nay, more ; if the ruler, 
the sovereign, is wdlfully vicious, and forgets his loyalty to 
the people, the people are not only absolved from their loyalty 
to him, but are even enjoined, as duty, to concert against and 
restrain and punish him, even with the extreme penalty, as if 
he were a rabid dog, if his crimes are so outrageous as to 
deserve it.^ 

?rg, =9 I 

ff ; 

^50’ ffg 3:^T, ^ n 
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Manu, vii. 44, 31, 30, 28 ; Mbh., Anu. P. 
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Such is Manu’s ideal of the relations between prince 
and people. He gives many instructions as to the details 
of administration : departments of work into w^hich 
national affairs should be divided ; appointment of 
ministers ; constitution and procedure of judicial courts ; 
classes of civil and criminal cases they should deal with ; 
management by the State of the properties of widowed 
women and orphaned children, and other such helpless 
persons as are fit to be wards of the State ; provision of 
healthy recreation for the people ; inspection of works 
by means of periodical tours ; nver-going and ocean-going 
boats and vessels ; employment of merchant-fleets and 
navies ; adjustment of foreign relations by means 
of the only possible four forms of diplomacy, viz,, 
(i) formation of offensive and defensive alliances and 
eonciliation and friendliness on equal terms, pi) payment 
of subsidies or tributes, (iii) ‘divide and rule,’ and (iv) war 
as the last resource ; and so forth. i But it is the 
Spirit of righteousness and benevolence that is laid 
most stress on, throughout. If the spirit of the 
ministers of law, of all bearers of office, high and 
low, be right, the details are of small account. 
But if the spirit be wrong, then the thicker the statute- 
book, the worse the government. It was made the duty 
of the brahman a to see that the king maintained the 
right spirit in his own life and work ; of the king, to see 
that all his subordinates, public servants, lived and 
worked in that spirit. This law of all laws, foundation 
of the whole structure of the State, is the burden of that 
primal manual of law and government, Manu Smrti or 
SamMta, Modern governments would hesitate to put 
such ‘baby-food’ in their law-books ; yet it is this very 
‘baby-food,’ this ‘milk of human kindness,’ which is the 


1 Details on all these and many other points are to be 
found in Shan|;i and Anushasana Parvas of Maha-bhdraia, and 
in many chapters of Valmikf’s Mdmdyana, which are the real 
commentary on Manu / and in such works as Shuhra’^Hii jfftl- 
man^ahiyarn%\^ Ohmahya~nit% JIautaliya-Arthashastra, etc. 
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secret of individual and national health. Good character 
and good manners are the foundation of good administra- 
tion ; a just control of the senses — necessary to the 
maintenance of a due proportion between land and 
population — is the only way to to avoid individual and 
national disease and struggle. These elementary maxims 
can never be brought home too often to all persons 
engaged with the affairs of men — though perhaps no 
modern ruler would think without a blush of proclaiming 
them as edicts, as w'as done even to the time of the 
Emperor Ashoka.^ Verily, all kings and all priests, 
brahma and kshattra, ‘knowledge and power* 
(‘shastra and shastra’), m every nation, should teach 
and preach and publish assiduously to their peoples, as 
Manu, the great Prototype of all Patriarchs, does to all 
his progeny, the elementary principles of the Science of 
the Self (Adhy atm aw idy a) and ethics and self-restraint, 
as the most important part of their codes and statutes 
and scriptures. It seems to be assumed, in most countries 
to-day, that such ‘baby-food* is given and taken sufB- 
ciently in the schools. But this is unfortunately not a 
fact. Modern schools and colleges have been eschewing 
all moral and religious teaching. The bulk of the 
populace receives no education at all, though it needs the 
suppoit of such, more than the others, in its incessant 


1 And has been done in recent times by the Mikado 
Mutsuhito of Japan — to whom be all honor — with results in 
noble patriotism, which all the world knows well. These 
results have been ruined, since, by an excessive growth of the 
vicious spirit of capitalism and militarism, in rivalry with, 
and imitation of, the western imperialist-capitalist Powers, 
Britain, Germany, etc. In Skt., shJs means, both ‘to teach’ 
and ‘to rule’ ; shasta, ruler as well as teacher ; in the earlier 
years of life, to the child-pupil, the father or the ‘master’, the 
‘school-master’, is both; is patrici-princeps. But as ‘patri-cian’ 
(Skt pi t r, ‘father’) degenerated from father into arrogant and 
tyrannical ‘master*, so did the other. Raja and pra-ja, 
nourishing and joy-giving ‘patri-arch’ and ‘pro-geny’, became 
autocrat and ‘sub-ject* under, Jacerey to throw). 
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Struggle with poverty. The lower grades of the public 
service, (f.i., police, revenue peons, village patwaris or 
record-keepers, chaukidars or village-watchmen) drawn 
largely from the uneducated and illiterate classes, are 
also without such instruction ; though they need it greatly, 
in order to save themselves from becoming intoxicated 
with the official power that is entrusted to them, and 
behaving towards the citizen with overbearing arrogance 
and lack of patience and forgiveness. 

This virtue of patience and judicious forgiveness is 
sorely needed by persons in places of power. It is only 
another aspect of patriarchal benevolence. Manu says : 

The even random and harsh words of the young, the 
aged, the sick, and the feeble, should be freely forgiven by the 
person in authority, as also the words of anger and pain of 
those who, having suffered hurt from others, make complaint 
against the ruler also for failure to protect. He who endureth 
patiently the bitter words of the afflicted, he rejoiceth in 
heaven. He who forgiveth not, out of a hardened arrogance 
and sense of power, he descendeth into the regions of punish- 
ment. ^.. But they who disturb the peace of mind of the people, 
utter harsh words and wish evil to the world, who would 
upset the order-liness of the State — such should be diligently 
restrained by the ruler. i 


1 stjgoir fqc^T, %q?fr 

=3, i 

Manu^ vhi. 312, 313 ; 

f^^rnrr: ^rgr, i 

MahCi’-hharata, 

In 1919, a Judge of the Allahabad High Court (Mr. 
Justice Walsh) had occasion to write in a judgment : “People 
sitting to administer justice and to hear complaints of 
contending parties and alleged grievances of all sorts and 
kinds which come into courts of law, and liable to have their 
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Thekshattriyas, (i.e. government) were maintained 
by a single tax which was a definite proportion of the income 
of the wealth-producing money-earning commercial and 
industrial classes. It varied from one-fourth in times of 
difficulties to one-tenth in times of ease. It also varied with 
different sources of income. The average recommended 
was one-sixth.^ All public servants and public institutions 
were maintained out of this, especially the great temples, to 
which were attached the counterparts of what we name 
to-day, schools and colleges, hospitals, museums, parks, 
gardens, and theatres and places of dance and song, 
and of other amusement and recreation.^ Such 
institutions were placed in the shadow of the temple, 

own decisions challenged and sometimes severely criticised in 
courts of appeal, nimt not be too thm-sJcinnedJ' This is 
wise advice ; but latterly seems to have been forgotten by 
Judges of High Courts themselves. Since 1935, there have 
been too many cases of ^contempt of court’, started by such 
Judges, in the U P. and Punjab, besides those initiated by 
lower judicial officers. 

^ The king received one-sixth of the merit and the 
denierP also, earned by his good and evil subjects, especially 
brahman as; see Mamii viii. 304, 395 ; and xi. 23. 

2 Besides these physical plane uses, the great temples were 
also, probably, centres of super-physical knowledge and powers, 
reservoirs of psychical forces accumulated by the pr ana- 
prat ishth a, consecration, ‘endowment with life’, of the 
eidolons, in accordance with the para m-p a r a, tradition, hand- 
ed down ‘from one to another’, and revived from time to time 
by great Teachers. The peculiar very tall g o-p u r a-s, seven- 
storeyed steeple-towers and spires, and metallic s t a m b h a-s, 
pillars, and ghanta-s, bells of special alloys, which are 
still found in the great temples of the South, might, possibly, 
(so the present writer has wondered), have served as means 
of conveying and catching akasha-vani, ‘the voice of or 
from space’, radio-messages in modern terms. On the general 
principle of giving scope to both, the competitive individualistic 
and the conscious co-oper-ative socialistic tendencies of man, 
every physician-v a i d y a ’s home was a hospital also ; in the 
same way as every b r a h m an a’s was a school or college too. 
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on the general principle which pervades all the ancient 
culture, of subordinating and refining the physical 
to and by the superphysical, and not allowing the latter 
to be coarsened and degraded by and into the former.^ 


Human instinct compels such an arrangement ; so that even 
today, in east as well as west, vaidya-s and doctors give 
advice, medicines also sometimes, free of charge ; and even 
very successful and wealthy practitioners give their services, 
at stated hours and on fixed days, to hospitals and chikitsa- 
a 1 a y a-s or a r o g y a-s h a 1 a s, in an honorary capacity. What 
was instinctive’ formerly, has now to be made conscious and 
deliberate, on a higher rung of evolution, with necessary 
modification of details. Varaha-mihira’s Bj haf-zScimhitaf 
/ShtiJcrcMilfi, Kaxitalya' s Artha-shastra, and many other works 
now recovered and published, describe the plans on which 
vaidya’s homes and also public hospitals and maternity- 
homes where treatment would be free, should be built; also 
rooms in which treatment and medicines would be given for 
fees and prices to those who could afford to pay. From the 
religious point of view of ‘merit’, Knshi-khanda says, 




fsRiifqsiT f^€ir, I chs. 58, 62. 

=91 Nishanta- 

pranidhi-prakarana and Durga-nivcsha-prakarana. Punish- 
ments are also laid down for quacks, ignorant and careless 
practitioners, and for deliberately vicious maltreatment. Vai- 
dya-s, approved physicians and surgeons, were usually main- 
tained by the king, out of his treasury, ^.6., from public funds, 
in modern terms, and some were regular members of the royal 
household, dwelt in the palace, and had their working-places 
and hospitals, open to the public, in the palace-precincts. 


^From the standpoint of the modern evolutionist, it might 
seem that this was a ‘primitive’ condition, in which ‘religion’' 
was mixed up with and overshadowed everything in life, as 
compared with the present ‘civilised’ condition, wherein ‘reli- 
gion’ is separated from ‘secular’, and ‘social labor’ has been 
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Some faint, often degenerate and perverted, copy of what 
we can imagine the original to have been, may yet be seen 
in Southern India. Out of this tax were also maintained 
any brahman as and ascetics who were not supported 


divided and functions differentiated and separated. But it 
may well be that the homogeneity, the pervasion of all life’s 
activities by the religious, i.e., spiritual, outlook and feeling, 
was not ‘primitive’ ; but was homogeneity on a higher 
level ; (see pp, 36-37, supra). 

Havelock Ellis, Psychology of vi. 219, writes : “To 
the men of that age, the temple offered the complete notes of 
the human gamut ; they found there, the teaching of all 
duties, the consolation of all sorrows, the satisfaction of 
all joys.” 

Sir Subrahmanya Iyer (Chief Justice of the Madras High 
Court), writing in the Commonweal (Madras) of February, 1914, 
quoted from an article on ‘Moslem Endowments’, which was 
published in the Times of India (Bombay), which had appeared 
a little earlier : ‘‘To the Musalman, the mosque is a place of 
worship, and it is many things more. It is the Hall of the 
corporation, where public meetings take place. In the early 
days of the Caliphate, before the aristocratic tendencies of the 
Omayyides, and contact with the luxurious lives of the 
Romans and the Persians, changed the simple habits of the 
Moslems, it was also the council-chamber and hall of audience 
of the Commander of the Faithful. To ‘the son of the road’ 
it is also the best and cheapest of hotels. But above all, it 
has always been the only school-house known to the ‘believer’. 
To this day, the largest University in the world is Al-Azhar of 
Cairo. And as Islam does not recognise any divisions of 
human concern, such as spiritual and temporal, the instruct iom 
imparted in these seminaries has been both religious and 
secular. The scepticism and materialism of Greek philosophy 
were taught in the same mosque in which the God of Islam 
was being worshipped five times a day. To this hour, UnanT 
(Ionian) or Greek medicine is taught in the mosques of 
India’...” 

Much the same was the case with the great Roman 
Catholic abbeys and cathedrals. But the same perversions, and 
degenerations from the higher emotions to the baser passions, 
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by private gifts and presents. This proportion of one-sixth 
of the tax to the national earnings seems to indicate the 
right proportion of non-prodncers to producers. 

The problems of administration and of national 
defence were thus solved by the kshattriyas. Only a 
small proportion of these joined a standing army, the 
bulk being engaged in the various departments of public 
service. But all were trained in arms, and ready to take 
to them when necessary. And all were animated by the 
spirit of protectiveness, of which holds true the saying that 
“greater love hath no man than this that he lay down his 
life for his friend”. All knew that the reward of the 
kshattriya was every whit as great as that of the 
brahmana. 

Two souls pierce through the photosphere, the ‘ring- 
pass-not,’ of the Sun, and win the moksha that is hidden 
in Its heart : the yogi soaring on the wings of yoga, and 
the hero flinging away his body in the face of an unrighteous 
enemy and dying in a just cause. 2 

With such high spirit within the country, aggression 


has taken place everywhere. Earl}^ in the second decade of 
this century, great efforts were made by spiritual-minded and 
at the same time highly intellectual and rationalist men of 
light and leading in India, to secure legislation for directing 
to noble and philanthropic nation-building uses, the vast 
endowments and incomes of the great temples and m a t h a s 
(abbeys, convents), now being grossly mis-appropriated and 
mis-spent on vices and even crimes by the priests (who have 
made themselves proprietors instead of trustees). But these 
efforts, after a very short period of success, were defeated by 
vested interests and legal quibbles, and wrong interpretation of 
the law by the Privy Council of Britain. 

^That huge standiiig armies are not necessary for protec- 
tion, but the determined spirit of liberty, inspiring all the 
members of even a small community, is proved by the Swiss 
people to-day. 

^ ^ la: i MiA. 
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from without could be laughed at. ^ But when this spirit 
failed, and lust and anger increased, when arrogance and 
luxurious indolence appeared, then the horrors of milita- 
rism and imperialism came upon the fair lands of Manu, 
the earth groaned and relief came in great wars. Again 
shall similar causes breed, and have been breeding, similar 
results, till the race as a whole learns to respect and 
observe in practice the 'platitudes’ and 'truisms’ of elemen- 
tary morality, and to subordinate the physical to the 
super-physical. 

Statesmen, philanthropists, preachers, and piously- 
minded men and women, lovers of their kind, must ever 
hope and strive that the happy change may come about 
without pain. But the old books prophesy otherwise, and 
the logic of psycho-physics seems to point in the same 
direction. The Kalki Avatar a of the future — many, 
many thousands of years hence — is said to be an Ava- 
tar a of great destruction ere re-construction. And psycho- 
physics seems to say that egoism, the principle of separative, 
exclusive, combative existence, can end only in combat. 
That which slays others must itself be slain. Even as 
because of unhealthy ways of living, the majority of in- 
dividuals die untimely and too early deaths, from accidents 
and diseases, even so must the majority of nations that 
follow unclean and unpeaceful ways of thought, perish by 
the violent ways of war and degeneration into savagery. 
The bulk of egoistic selves must continue to destroy each 


^This does not mean that the aggressor would always be 
successfully beaten off. It only means that death would be 
‘laughingly’ preferred to enslavement. The Sistory of 
Herodotus, e.g., recounts instances of Ionian cities, the whole 
populations of which abandoned their beloved homes and lands, 
and went off to distant places, some even as far as Spain, and 
founded new towns there, rather than submit to Cyrus, after 
having been defeated in battle by his greatly superior _ forces, 
even though he offered very mild terms of peace, if they 
would only recognise his sovereignity and pay tribute ; and, in 
other cases, they died fighting, to the last person. 
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other’s bodies by the slower processes of industrial com- 
petition or the quicker ones of war, over and over again, 
until they realise that this struggle cannot bring them what 
they seek. ^ Only when and as they realise this intensely, 
when they become really surfeited and deadly tired 
(vairagya) in their very heart and soul with the present 
conditions, will they become ready to turn towards 
(abhyasa) the conditions, and be born into the nucleus, 
of the next Race, and then expand that nucleus into the 
full Race. Even so, the individual who realises fully the 
painful consequences of the ways of vice and sin, takes to 
the clean and temperate life, and attains the more 
permanent if quieter joys of longevity. In the earlier 
days, the needed changes of caste, of law, of manners and 
customs, required by the gradual change of the psycho- 
physical constitution of individual and tribe and sub-race, 
might have been made peacefully and cheerfully, by the 
Acts of special or general legislation, of divine Kings and 
Seers, when there was love and trust between them and 
the people. But whenever there was not such faith and 
affection, in the distant or in the recent past, or is not, as 
at the present day, such changes were and are and will be 
brought about only by struggles and revolutions.^ 


^Yet other ways of the Suicide of Egoism are these : Man 
and Woman will grow to hate each other and progeny will 
cease. Rich and poor, the powerful and the powerless, will 
cease to help and serve one another, and Society will become 
rapidly decomposed into Savagery. The Military will destroy 
the Civil, and then themselves perish for lack of nourishment. 
For other ways, see pp, 113-116 supra* But because Altruism 
is also working side by side with Egoism, Love with Hate, it 
will be long before Egoism prevails so overwhelmingly as to 
end in Suicide ; witness the example of the ageing, weakening, 
decaying, deceased, physical body. 

®The wars, described in the Purmas and Maha-bharaia^ 
of the Bhargava br ahmanas in alliance with the vaishy a-s 
and the shudra-s, under the lead of Jamadagni and his 
son Parashu-rama, against the kshattriyas under* king 
KartaVirya ; of Vasishtha and Vishvamitjra, in which the 
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In connexion with the duties of the ruler, we may 
consider Manu’s ideals as to the best form of Government. 
He evidently did not approve of an autocratic despotism, 
however benevolent, nor, on the other hand, of mass- 
representation and democracy and anything that savors 
of mob-rule. 


former called in, into India, the aid, as allies, of Pahlavas, 
Shakas, Yavanas, etc., from outside ; are illustrations from the 
distant past. The recent past of the mediaeval ages, and the 
present, requires no illustration. The only great historical 
change made without bloodshed, in the present, is the separa- 
tion of Norway and Sweden ; it has been discussed in a previous 
note (pp. 880-T, snpra), Mahahharata says that the institu- 
tion of marriage, and, again, of shraddha, oblations to the 
ancestors, was effected by an ‘act of legislation’ of the i s h i-s, 
at the initiative of Shveta-ketu, in the very distant past. The 
connection between marriage and oblations to the ancestors is 
obvious ; the latter require definite genealogical trees, and 
these are possible only through marriage. 

How reconcile jManu’s maintenance of the kshattriya 
‘military’ caste-class with the conclusions of such books 
as Norman Augell’s The Great Illusion^ or e.g,^ with 
Herbert Spencer’s statement ; “Advance to the highest 
forms of Man and Society depends on the decline of 
militancy and the growth of industrialism'^ ? The recon- 
ciliation is to be found in the etymology of the word 
kshattriya, ‘he who protects the weak from being harmed 
by the strong’. The English word ‘soldier’ has a less worthy 
root, ‘Fr. soldat^ Lat. solidus ^ a coin, the pay of a soldier’, 

‘a fighter, a mercenary’, ‘Police-man’ has a better 
ancestry, Gr. polis^ ‘city’ ; ‘police-man’ therefore means 
‘a city-man’; nearer to kshattriya. The latter is, or 
ought to be, the protective ‘defensive’ policeman ; not the 
oppressive ‘offensive’ militaire. The ‘militant’ as well as 
‘industrial’ and ‘intellectual’ types — all are needed for a 
completely furnished and highest form of ‘Man and Society’ 
and civilisation. It is all only a question of proportion and 
the ‘golden mean’. N. Angell expressly recognises, (as indeed 
also does Mahatma Gandhi, the unique exponent and preacher 
of ‘Non-Violence’) the need of ‘police’ ; and Spencer, rather 
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The kshattriya king is not an autocrat at all, 
but only the executive arm of the wisdom -stored head of 
the community, the brahmana priest, educationist, 
scientist, philosopher, legislator. Where the relevant law 


inconsistently, while decrying ‘militancy’, strongly favors 
‘industrialism’ and ‘competition’, (which, if unregulated, are 
quite as evil as unrestrained militancy), and at the 
same time, favors ‘co-operation’ too ; as regards which, it 
might be said that there is very close co-operation between the 
members of an army ! All such inconsistencies can be obviated 
by a more careful definition of the meaning of words, and 
more cautions use of them, and the avoidance of extreme state- 
ments, How maintain ‘poHce’-quality efficiently ? William 
James’ answer to this question is the best possible : “By the 
Moral Equivalent struggle with the forces of nature, 

wild ferocious animals of land and sea and air, criminals ; and 
so forth. All this, N. Angell too explains in Pt. Ill, ch. V, of 
his book. Industrialism, contrary to Spencer’s hope, has only 
intensified the general Discord. Not until pain of Belf-- 
restraint and control of population is undertaken by Man, will 
other pains dimnish and Society achieve a really higher form. 

From the Metaphysical standpoint, so-called ‘advance in 
civilisation’ is the unavoidable yet ever-futile effort to retain 
pleasures and avoid pains ; a greater and greater refinement 
of the ways of satisfying the primal appetites, by the ‘long- 
circuiting’ of the satisfactions, by means of ‘arts’ and 
‘sciences’ ; with, as consequence, an increase of ‘sensitiveness’ 
to pains ; therefore a multiplication of the ‘pains’ of wants^ 
for means to prevent those other pains ; and so on ; a perpetual 
vicious circle. 

Genuine and effective self-restraint is possible only when 
the Great Self has been realised ; so that these, pains and 
pleasures, both, merge into Peace. As the TTpanishat says, 

JtTsraT:, 

‘When men succeed in rolling up the sky as if it were a 
piece of parchment, then only may they hope to put an end to 
pain without having discovered God, their Self’. 
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and the duty are unmistakably laid’ down in the Scriptures 
(a m n a y a), the ruler mmt follow them, without power 
of making changes : 

‘‘But where the Scripture is not explicit, or new 
legislation is necessary, then what the well-instructed and 
perfected brahman as declare to be the law, that shall 
be the law. They are the well -instructed who have, with 
diligent observance of the ways of the virtuous, acquired 
the sum-total of knowledge embodied in the Vedas, 
including their subsidiary sciences, and thus have the 
power to demonstrate and make visible the physical and 
superphysical truths of revelation. That which an assembly 
of at least ten^ such, or even of three, may decide to be 
law’, that shall be taken for law. The assembly of ten 
shall consist of three who know all the three Vedas in 


^In later the number is raised to 12, 15, 21, and so 

foi th ; and the idea of functional representation (not territorial 
or numerical) is emphasised: there should be so many of each 
vocation and of each a shram a. 

YdJ'ictvalJcya (i. 4-5) names twenty law-givers or 

Smiti-karas, authors of Smelts ( ‘to-be-remembered \ ‘legal 
handbooks’, vade mecvm-s^), as having preceded ; Manu, first 
of all, then Atri, Vishnu, HarTta, Ushana, Angira, Yama, 
Apastamba, Samvarta, Katyayana, Brhaspati, Parashara, 
Vyasa, Shankha, Likhita, Daksha, Gautama. The com- 
mentator, Vijnan-t^hvara, in Mit-dkshard, points out that the 
list is by no means exhaustive, and that Baiulhayana and 
others have also written jSmnis. Maha-hUdrala^ Shanti-parva, 
ch. 57, mentions Manu, Brhaspati, Vishalaksha, Kavya, 
Sahasraksha, Mahendra, PrachtHasa, Bharadvaja, and Gaura- 
shira, as having specially expounded Ra ja-shastr a, ‘kingly 
science’, ‘science of kings’, ‘science of government’, political 
science ; and adds that R a j a-d h a r m a, ‘the duty-right, right- 
duty, of the ruler’, is the highest of all dharma-s, ‘the cream, 
na va-nT i a, of them all’; because it protects the good. 

atitoiT: 


11 
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their completeness ; one who has specialised as an expert 
in following out arguments and consequences and the 
distant effects of causes ; one who has specialised in the 
rules of interpretation and of making inferences regarding 
the texts ; one who is more particularly versed m the 

Further, (ch. 85), it says, 

a^sifwa cfsjT, 

51'®, a7»l 3=!^^, 

I 

5I3IT I 

'The king should appoint as councillors : four brah- 
ma ii a V a i tl y a-s, psychologist-physicians, versed in Vedas 
and vidyas, sciences of mind and body, virtuous, able to 
say boldly what they feel to be right; eighteen kshat- 
triya-s, stout, strong, -valorous, versed in all arms and all arts 
subserving the defence of the people of the realm ; twenty-one 
V a i s h y a-s, skilled in trade and finance ; three s h u d r a-s, 
self-controlled, virtuous, familiar with industrial work ; and, 
above all these, a pauranika suta, learned in Purana- 
history, (knowing the bearings and the consequences of all sorts 
of political measures, actions, laws, in the past), familiar with 
the best traditions of b r a h m a u a-s as well as k s h a 1 1 r i y a-s 
( — a suta is one born of a kshattriya father and a 
brahman! mother — ), not less than fifty years of age, 
experienced, endowed with all the eight attributes of fine 
intelligence (wish for knowledge, studiousness, understanding, 
conscious memory, power of correct inference, ability to refute 
wrong argument, knowledge of detail, knowledge of 
Essentials), ^ 

?rfoi, ^0? 
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science of words and their meanings m different references 
and connexions ; one who is administrator of the law, 
the king and chief judge ; one senior student, brahma- 
c h a r I ; one respected householder ; one honored 
forest*dweller. The minimum assembly of three shall 
consist of three specialists in the three Vedas, respectively, 
{for these include all knowledge ). Verily, that is good 
law which evtn one twice-born, regenerate, person, possess- 
ing knowledge of the whole of the Veda, may declare to 
be the law ; not that which may be proclaimed by ten 
thousand of the ignorant. They who have not observed 
the vows of self-denial, they who have not received the 
solemn Mystic Words (mantras) that sanctify and 
confer power, they that belong to their caste only in 
name — such shall not constitute an assembly for legislation, 
even if they should gather in thousands. Such foolish 
persons, unknowing of d h a r m a, living in the darkness 
of the selfish mind unillumined by the light of Self- 
knowledge — whatever they declare to be d h a r m a, 
impelled by selfishness, that can be but sin and evil, which 
will recoil on them a hundredfold, (for the consequences 
of selfish and sinful measures can only be widespread 
misery).”^ 

‘‘Four persons who know thoroughly all the Vedas 
(sciences) and the D h a r m a that is based on and issues 
from them, shall form a full parshat, assembly, com- 


‘He should be well acquainted with Shmfis and 
Veda and Laws, self-controlled, impartial, bold and eloquent 
of speech, free from all jealousies, tactful and able to compose 
differences, devoid of all avarice, free of all vicious addictions, 
(and should preside over the whole council and regulate and 
conduct its deliberations and discussions). Out of these forty- 
seven a m a t y a-s, counsellors, the king should choose eight 
to be his m a n j; r i-s, secret-aries, (mantra, ‘secret’), special 
‘executive counsillors’, ‘ministers’, with whom he should consult 
in all affairs requiring ‘secrecy’...’. 
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mittee, for purposes of legislation ; or even three such ; or, 
in an emergency, even one such, provided his knowledge of 
Adhyatma, ‘Metaphysic-Psychology-Physiology’, is really 
perfect (by fame). ” ^ 

Legislation by the wise, the righteous, the mature in 
years and in expenence, who, by their self-denial and 
knowledge, are worthy of all trust, and whom the people 
more than trust, whom they revere ; who, themselves un- 
willing to take up the responsibility, are requested by the 
king and prayed by the people to legislate for them — such 
is ideal legislation ; not legislation by those who diligently 
exhibit themselves and their qualifications to an ill-instruct- 
ed public, in many- worded speeches,^ in order to prove 
their fitness to receive the votes of electors, often drunken. 

^ srnjoir ^r:, i 

^ 3T^^T 1 

a?3?rT*Jtn, 

si i 

5ra:,'?N ijRTsjT gisfgg, \ Mam, xii. 108—115. 

<m. 1 ^* gr, 

W ^ 53lTfj ^ | Ydjnamlkya, i. 9. 

2Butj of course, as the people so their legislators. Hie 
standpoint and Ae ways of life must be changed for all the 
classes of the nation, before any particular change in elective 
methods can , be made successfully. Consider, here, whether 
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If the legislators are truly wise, numbers do not count ; 
for truth is one, whether told by a few, holding amongst 
themselves all the needed knowledge, or by a thousand 
who do not add any more to the data. Only error with 
its myriad forms needs a myriad ambitious and selfish 
hearts and glib undisciplined tongues for its utterance. 

The underlying principle of modern systems of 
representative Government is the safe-guarding of the 
interests of each constituency ; and this implies that each 
representative is struggling with the rest that he may 
profit at their expense. It is the same principle of struggle 
and competition, imposing itself on the elders of the 
nations, who can behave no better and no more wisely 
than the quarrelling youngers. It is not the common 
well-being of the whole that is thought for and worked 
for, with patriarchal love and anxious care and mature 
experience, in the senate-halls of the world’s ‘civilised’ 
races, to-day ; it is the separative well-being of each group, 
assumed to be necessarily in conflict with that of all others, 
that is fought for and defended by each, and is attacked 
by all others, with sarcasm and irony, gibe and jeer and 
derision, retoit and rejoinder, smart self-display, impu- 
tation of motive and downright invective, and even 
physical assault. What wonder, w^hen such is the spirit 
of their elders, that no substantial progress is made in the 
well-being of the nations, and solutions of their many 
difficulties remain as far off as ever ^ Verily, it is not the 
interested member, with only one interest at heart, fighting 
against all other interests, but the dis-interest-ed patriarch 
having all righteous interests equally at heart, who may dis- 
cover the right course of action which will bring profit to 
the whole nation ; a profit which would be evenly, justly, 
righteously distributed to all its parts. 


theocracy (hagiocracy, ecclesiasticism), aristocracy (soldier- 
cracy, feudalism, militarism, bureaucracy), plutocracy (capi- 
talism), democracy (mobocracy), are, or are not, reconciled, by 
due proportioning and partiiioning of the functions, rights, 
duties, of the four caste-classes ; (see pp. 141-142, supra\ 
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This lack of sense of the proportion of any given ques- 
tion to all others that affect the welfare of the community 
simultaneously, is the source of constant frustration of 
legislative hopes, wishes, and acts at the present day. 
Perhaps, in the purposes of Providence, it is the congenital 
corrective of the disadvantages of excessive expertism. 

‘immensely more complex than at first appears is the 
interdependence of business, and far closer than we can 
readily see has become the integration of them. An involv- 
ed plexus having centres everywhere and sending threads 
everyvv^here, so brings into relation all activities, that any 
considerable change in one sends reverberating changes 
among all the rest.”^ 


1 Herbert Spencer, Principles of Sociology ^ Vol. Ill, 
p. 402 ; see ihul , p. 536 for example. In Principles of Ethics ^ 
H. Spencer says, “Nine Legislators out of ten, and ninety-nine 
voters out of a hundred, when discussing this or that measure, 
think only of the immediate results to be achieved ; they do 
not think at all of the indirect results.... Uninstructed legis- 
lators have continually increased human suffering in their 
efforts to mitigate it.” Instances may be gathered indeed from 
almost any issue of a good daily. Thus re Tree trade’ : “The 
only means of saving the farmer, in India, from increasing 
hordes of devastating insects, is a law prohibiting the sale. In 
England, of illicitly exported plumage of insectivorous birds.” 
...“The newly risen export trade in bone is depriving cultivated 
lands of most valuable manure.” All such facts also illustrate 
how artificial needs, ‘luxuries’, unnaturally created require- 
ments of civilisations of ‘high living and plain thinking,’ cut 
at the root of healthy social and individual life. The ‘expert,’ 
from time to time, triumphantly proclaims his discovery of 
how what is now ‘wasted’, may be, utilised for the purposes of 
‘civilised’ life. Sad experience of consequences of the utilisa- 
tion, proves too late, that ‘Nature’ was wiser than the expert, 
and that the boasted utilisation was only ‘burning the candle 
at both ends.’ To guard against the dangers of ‘specialism’ 
and ‘expertism*, a ‘generalist* person, as nearly ‘omniscient’, 
far-seeing, much-seeing, as is humanly possible, a paurS- 
riika-suta, particularly well-versed in past ‘history’ in the 
widest sense, has, therefore, been enjoined in Mciha^hh^rata^ as 
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But the majority of ‘expert’ legislators to-day seem 
oblivious of this interdependence; and the single ideas 


President of a Legislative Assembly ; and he is not to be a 
‘Dumb Speaker’, but an actively helpful ‘guide, philosopher^, and 
friend’ of the legislators. On the qualifications of the ‘legis- 
lator’, thinkers in the west, for nearly twenty-five centuries 
now, from Plato to Wells and Shaw and scores upon scores of 
contemporaries, have desiderated the presence, and lamented the 
absence, of the combination of talents as well as virtney both, in 
the legislator,’ the ruler, the public servant. None professes to 
have mastered the secret, and to offer a practical way, of secur- 
ing persons thus qualified. Manu does. To realise how Manu’s 
System — under which every self-denying and learned brah- 
ma n a was regarded as superior to the king himself, and had 
the right and authority to advise, command, reprimand, correct, 
and even punish him — how that system includes all the merits 
and avoids all the demerits of all modern ‘experiments’, in 
government, we may look into a book like W, T. Stead’s 
t^atan^s Invisible World Duplay ed (pub. 1898). It epitomises 
the Reports of the Lexow Committee, which brought to light 
the blood-curdling horrors of Police-corruption in New York 
m 1894 ; and tells how it was the dauntless courage of the 
Rev Dr. Parkhurst, a true brahman a, that forced the 
Senate of the U.S.A, to enquire and endeavour to amend. 
But, alas and alas 1, the world has only grown more and more 
callous, since, to all sorts of horrors. 

Instances of the corruptions and wholesale plunder of 
the people, that result from the entrusting of legislative or 
executive authority, to persons actively engaged in ‘business’ 
and ‘financial enterprises’— every page of every politico- 
economic history of every people is full of such. 

More on the subject of the traditional Indian views, as 
regards legislators and executors, may be said later. Mah^ 
bhdraia, Valmiki’s JEtamoyana^ Kautalya’s Aftlia-Shas\rai 
iShulcra-Niiii Kamandaka’sJVZi^, Duncha-tantra, Hit-opadeshai 
are mines of very instructive information cn all topics of 
politico-economic social science, more valuable in many respects 
than Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics^ some of the important 
ideas of which, as of Plato’s Eepuhlic^ have probably been 
derived from or suggested by those of the older Indian books, 
carried to Greece by Indians, or by Greek visitors to India. 
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which possess them, take no account of the Ends of Life 
as a whole, in the light of the Science of the Self, The 
^ stock of such ideas too is very limited, besides. The 
already printed and available blue-books on any given 
question, say of Excise, or Octroi, or Irrigation, or Disease 
and Sanitation, or Transport-Regulation, or Jail- Adminis- 
tration, or Police-Corruption, or Education, are chokeful of 
mostly barren statistics, paltry details, depositions of persons 
questioned which repeat the same story over and over 
again, temporising suggestions oblivious of permanent and 
radical principles, on the one hand ; and on the other hand, 
mention all the mam alternative remedial measures, 
briefly ; and new legislation consists mostly in getting 
tired of one and taking up another of these measures, for a 
change. Consider the immense mass of Hansard’s Reports 
of Debates in the British Parliament, and of Law Reports 
of British Courts, and similar Debate-Reports and Law- 
Reports of other countries, and the vast numbers of even 
the Acts of Legislation of the Legislatures of the different 
countries — consider these, and say whether they really 
serve any useful purpose, substantial, permanent, and at all 
proportionate to the vast amount of energy, time, money, 
spent on them. 

Such patchwork, opportunist, random legislation, by 
casual legislators, cannot ameliorate the condition of man- 
kind. Deeper thinkers of even the modern West have 
recognised that legislators ought to be ^a class apart,’ who 
should be in touch with the avocations of the others only 
so far as is needed to give them a living knowledge of 
their needs, and, for the rest, should devote themselves to 
8tudy of the questions to be dealt with. Hence Manus 
ordinance that ‘knowers of the Three Vedas’ should 
legislate ; and we remember that thirty -six years in the 
home of the teacher is the condition of that knowledge. 
But Manu does not counterance the idea of class apart' ; 
this should be quite clear from all that has been said before. 

Yet here too we see, as in other matters, that Manu’s 
dicta are followed perforce by His children, even when 
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they imagine that they have superseded wholly, and 
improved immensely upon, the ancient ways, with entirely 
■original new ones, of representation and self-government, 
and so forth. In the crowded halls of Parliaments, 
wherein hundreds gather, only a few discuss — the same 
names reappear constantly in the reporting journals — and 
the silent hundreds merely troop through the division- 
lobbies. The only result of effort to substitute new ways 
for old, in fond and futile craze for feel of originality 
and therefore superiority, is that even forced observance 
of old ways under new names, fails to bring hoped-for 
results — because of change of Spirit, from humanism 
to egoism. 

If we may take faith in Manu, the Father-Type of our 
Race, then representative-governments and self-govern- 
.ments of the existing kinds are better only than malevolent 
despotism. They are not better than government by the 
wise. They would be true Self-government only when the 
Higher Self rules the lower; when the older self-less Self re- 
presents and cares for the younger selfish self. But that is 
government by the few good and wise who are as the Higher 
Self of the Nation. In the early days, it prevailed , but 
it approximated to a benevolent despotism. The tew wise 
ruled ; the many ignorant obeyed. Then it was compa- 
ssion to command, and gratitude to obey. It will probably 
return, in the future. But as the many will be far more 
evolved, the response, while equally immediate, will be 
fully intelligent, fully cognisant of the valid reasons for 
each order given by the few. And government will thus 
approximate more to really representative self-govern- 
ment.^ None can uphold 5^eZ/-government, m its uttermost 

^ In connection with his scheme of the League of Nations, 
President Wilson of U. S A. made the famous declaration, 
''We must make the World safe for Democracy.” But the 
failure of Democracy (with its Adult Suffrage, Votes for 
Women, Universal Franchise), to be of any help to the people, 
has been demonstrated so thoroughly in the practical working 
of it, that the jibe, which turns President Wilson’s declaration 
upside down, has become more famous ; "We must make 
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form, and on all scales, in language more unconditional 
than Manu’s : 


Democracy safe for the World.” On the fatuous futility, as 
well as gross corruptness, of elections and their results, 
hundreds of western authors have written, as said in the 
preceding foot-note. We may mention, here, only one, for 
example, viz., Bernard Shaw, because he has, at present, 
probably the most numerous ‘audience’ in both hemispheres. 
His play. The Apple Cart and its Preface (latest edition of 
his Complete Works ^ pub. 1938, by Odhams Press Ltd., 
Long Acre, London, WC 2) are devoted entirely to this topic ; 
and I am not aware that any other writer in English has 
shown up the failure of Democracy with equal, much less 
greater, cogency of argument, acuteness of criticism, con- 
centrated literary power, and aducement of marvellous 
personal experiences. It is perhaps to be regretted that his 
character of Jester and Comic Playwright, (albeit now so 
venerable with his 89 years of age, in 1946), probably prevents 
the lessons of The Appjle C art and other plays from going 
home, to the hearts of his readers ; those who read the Prefaces 
also, will derive the full intellectual benefit. The case was 
the same with the medieval Court ‘buffoons’ (v i d u s h a k a in 
Sanskrit-dramas, ‘fault-finders’). Mr. H. G. Wells is also very 
popular, and, throughout, passionately serious, in dealing with 
this and intimately allied subjects ; but perhaps does not 
produce the same effect. At the same time, it should be said 
that he puts forward ‘constructive’ suggestions, more than 
Shaw ; even though they may not be convincing, Shaw is 
at his best in showing up the weak points of the system he 
criticises. He is not so successful in his positive suggestions. 
But those with which he concludes the Preface to the Apple 
Cart are undoubtedly sound, though the modus operandi 
remains lacking. Shaw’s Prefaces are as passionately serious 
as Wells’ writings in this behalf. He says : “I must conclude by 
warning you that when everything has been done that can be 
done, civilisation will still be dependent on the Consciences 
of the governers and the governed^ Our natural dispositions 
may be good, but we have been badly brought up, and are full 
of anti-social personal ambitions and prejudices and snobberies. 
Had we not better teach our children to he hptter citizens than 
ourselves. We are not doing that at present. The Russians 
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‘‘All control by ‘another’, all dependence on ‘another,’ 
is misery ; all control by ‘Self’, all Self-dependence — this, 
this is’ happiness. Such is, in brief, the very character, 
mark, essence, of misery and of happiness, respectively.” ^ 

But the ‘self’, here, is the Higher Self of noble 
altruistic «ZZ-embracing thought, the ‘other’ is the body, 
the lower self of selfish and ignoble passions. And as 
there -is a higher and a lower ‘self’ in an individual, 
broadly corresponding to the soul and the body, so is 
there also, in a nation, a wise and harmonious (sattvika) 
minority and a turbulent and unwise, even stupid, 
(raj as a and tarn as a) majority. When the higher Self 

are. That is my last word. Think over it”. Education of the 
right kind, and Spiritual Religion^ with realisation of the 
meaning of Universal Brotherhood y through Unity of the 
Higher Self—xn other words, in short. What the world 
needs is — a perpetual and double Arthur’s Table Round, of (a) 
Mage Merlins, Knights of Wisdom, brahman as, and (2) 
Ring Arthurs and Sir Galahads, Geraints, Bediveres, ksha- 
ttr iya-s. H G. Wells tried hard to u^ork a modus operandiy 
similar to that suggested by Shaw ; and published hi^j ‘Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man‘ all over the world ; but there has 
been disappointing and heart-breaking lack of response. Steady 
hammering away by a determined and also clear-headed 
hand — ‘the Table Round’ — is the only way. The brahman a 
jiva-s are the ‘gift of God’ to a people, an ‘influx of Spirit' 
from ‘above’. The words ‘Universal Brotherhood’ have a 
special meaning, as well as the general one. In The Mahatma 
Letters (p. 20) occurs the following : “A Universal Brother- 
hood, i.e., an Association of ‘affinities’ of strong magnetic yet 
dissimilar forces and polarities, centred around one dominant 
idea, is necessary for successful achievements in occult 
sciences”. As ‘in occult sciences’, so in every enterprise, a 
world-wide (‘Universal’) organisation, composed of different 
organs performing different functions, but all moved and 
governed by one Soul, one Idea, One Objective, is the 
condition of success. See, in this connection, the Appendix on 
‘The Crux in Politics’. 

I Mmiv, iv 160- 
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governs, there is happiness. When the lower self reigns, 
there are endless troubles and disasters. In the infancy 
of the race, there is the patriarchal rule, benevolent and 
firm; in youth, with the growth of egoism, the higher 
(represented by the innocence of the child and the wisdom 
of the grandfather) wanes, and the lower (represented by 
the passing away of the older generation and the removal 
of control from over the egoistic turbulence of the youth) 
waxes ; and there is struggle. If the lower triumphs, 
disease and savagery supervene If the higher, then peace 
and saintliness and a ne\v civilisation 

Manu’s ideal, thus, is self-government of the highest 
and deepest kind, government of the limbs by the head, 
a true and efficient co-operation between the organs of the 
same body, each discharging its appropriate function for 
the benefit of all. In this we may also note the difference 
in spirit betw^een the co-operation which is the ideal of the 
Manu of the Fifth Race, and that which will be the ideal 
of the Manu of the Sixth Race. That of the former is co- 
operation between more differentiated, heterogeneous, parts 
and functions. That of the latter will be between more 
similiform, homogeneous, parts and functions. Excess of 
competition and egoism have grown out of working of the 
ideal of the Racial Vaivasvata-Manu, in the same way as 
non-assimilable and poisonous refuse is produced at the 
same time with healthy juices out of food, and as poisonous 
toxins are formed in the body by the otherwise normal 
functionings of cells and tissues. Our fifth Race Manu's 
ideal, of co-operation amongst the differentiated, launched 
at the very beginning of this fifth Aryan Root-Race, to serve 
as archetypal plan for the whole Race, will probably be fully 
realised only in the oWL age and the seventh sub-race of 
this fifth Race, while its child, born now to it in its prime, 
somewhere, will be growing up side by side with it, as the 
young sixth Root-Race.^ 

^See Mahatma LeU&rB, pp. 118, 121, and JDoc,, Index- 
ref’ces. Apparently the type of the first sub-race of the fifth 
Root-Race is living on, in India, indefinitely, through ups and 
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Punishments 

While dealing with the functions of the kshattriya, 
we may touch upon Manu’s scheme of punishments, with re- 
gard to which much hasty judgment has been passed against 
him. A few considerations may go some way towards 
making it appear possible that his scheme is not so very bad 
as is often supposed by the ‘civilised ’critic (who has perhaps 
never read him in entirety), as compared with the schemes 
invented later by his progeny. The eighth chapter of the 
Samhita or Smrti deals with this topic. There are almost 
as many verses in it of warning to the king, judge, magis- 
trate, public servant, against injustice, as to the citizen against 
crime. It cannot be said off-hand that modern codes of cri- 
minal procedure would not be improved by inclusion therein, 
of similar solemn adjurations to officials engaged in the 
work of justice. In place of high spirit of earnest endeavor 

downs, for this very reason, viz , that it may re-blossom on a 
higher level as the seventh sub-race. The general principle 
also is that the more primary forms of life are more persistent 
than the later, have more vitality and las ing power, if less 
definiteness. It is also to be noted that members of the second, 
third, fourth, and fifth sub-races, issuing out of the first, have 
all come back and deposited their types in the first, as the sixth 
also will, presumably, to help, it would seem, in the fuller 
blossoming of the ruling idea of the whole Root-Race in its 
final manifestation in the seventh sub-race. The principles 
of all the main types of religion, corresponding with the main 
types of sub-races (and planes and sub-planes of matter), are 
to be found in the all-comprehensive D h a r m a of Manu, 
belonging to the first and the seventh sub-race, viz.^ 
p h a r m a-worship, Buddha’s wisdom-worship, Chaldean star- 
worship, Egyptian animal-and-passion-worship, Zoroastrian 
fire-and-purity-worship, Christian and Musalman God-and- 
devotion-worship, and, finally, all-comprehensive D harm a. 
again, as ceremonial-magic-and-scientific-religion- To each of 
this corresponds a degenerate and evil form. Theosophical 
writers have recorded differing conjectures as to the seed-bed of 
the sixth sub-race ; some put it in South America, some in 
Australia ; South and Central America seem more likely, by 
various signs, than other places. 
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to purify, what one sees but too often to-day, in even the 
highest courts, is spirit of callousness, of flippancy, of 
cutting jokes during trial of even murder-cases, of 
^smartness’ and ‘fencing’ between advocate and witness, 
and of course between rival advocates This is inevitable 
with overgrowth of litigation ; and that overgrowth is, in 
turn, equally inevitable consequence of overgrowth of 
egoism, restrained just enough to be kept back from 
physical wais and battles. On this point, Manu lays 
down the principle which is recognised by all true states- 
men, though not observed in practice by administrators : 

“The king and the king’s servants shall not do any 
thing that might incite to, and promote, litigation ; though 
neither must they suppress any suit that is brought to 
them by parties.”^ 

The principles that should guide the judge and govern 
the nature and the amount of punishment are laid 
down thus : 

“The king who punisheth those that deserve not 
punishment, and punisheth not those that deserve it — he 
gathereth infamy here, and descendeth into hells hereafter. 
The first degree of punishment is warning, by word of 
mouth ; the second is public censure and degradation in 
status ; the third is fine and forfeiture, in addition to 
these ; and the last is corporal punishment (ranging from 
whipping to death, and including imprisonment, infliction 
of wounds, branding, and mutilation).”^ 

“Where a common man guilty of a crime would be 
fined a trifle, a person in a position of power and authority, 
should be awarded a thousand times more heavy sentence. 
The punishment of the vaishy a should be twice as heavy 
as that of the shudra; of the kshattriya, twice as 
heavy again; of the brahman a, twice that of the 
kshattriya, or even four times as heavy, or even yet more 

^ ; 

Manu, viu.43. 

2 the commentaries on Manu. 
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— for he knoweth the far-reaching consequences of sin and 
merit. The king should restore to all four castes, the 
property stolen from them by thieves ; if he fails to do so, 
the sin of the thief passes to the king. By confession, by 
self-imposed penances, by study, and by gifts of charity, 
the sinner and the criminal wash away their crimes. The 
man who is held to punishment by the king, becomes 
verily cleansed from all stain of his offence, is restored to 
his original status, and may go to heaven if he performs 
positive good deeds, like any other doers of good deeds 
who have never done ill.” 

Bhishma explains, in detail, in MahahTiarata (Shanh- 
parva, ch. 75) that property reclaimed from thieves and 
robbers, but unclaimed by any provable owner, should be 
applied to public and charitable purposes ; not appropriat- 
ed by the king for personal enjoyment ; and that unjust 
loss to the tax-paying and law-abiding citizen, by the 
crime of others whom the king has failed to restrain, 

SOTfqor m:, 
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viii, 128, 129, 336, 337, 338, 40 ; xi. 227 ; vui. 318. 
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should be made good to the citizen or his heirs, by the 
king, out of his treasury, if the property cannot be 
recovered from the thieves. Warnings to first offenders,, 
especially juveniles — this is only a recent discovery of 
modern civilisation ; but it .has been there in the pages of 
Manu for thousands of years. The principle, that the 
higher-placed in the social scale shall be the more res- 
ponsible for purposes of punishment, remains yet to be 
stated in express words in modern law. That the sove- 
reign should compensate the victim of crime amongst his 
subjects IS not even dreamed of. And the ex-convict is 
not given back his status by modern society, as was done 
by Manu’s community. All this is overlooked by the 
modern student ; and he fastens only on the dozen verses 
in which Manu makes the shudr a, and to a lesser extent, 
vaishyas and kshattriyas, liable to ‘barbarous’ 
forms of corporal punishment With regard to these, the 
following points should be taken into account : 

In the first place, it is possible that these verses, not 
many more than a dozen m number, which exempt the 
brahmana from, and subject the others to, such punish- 
ment, may be later interpolations. But much stress cannot 
be laid on this. There is no clear proof possible that they 
are such, any more than any other given verse. 

In the second place, it should be remembered that many 
statements are made terrifying with a deterrent purpose. 
Penal laws should be preventive primarily, and curative 
secondarily. Even modern penal codes say that theft 
shall be punished with sentences which may extend to life- 
long imprisonment. But actual infliction of such sentences 
occurs only in rare and extreme cases. The cases and 
verses in which Manu prescribes corporal punishments are 
very few; those in which he ordains fines are very many. 
Modern codes prescribe imprisonment far more often. ^ 

^Indeed too often ; statisticians say that one man 'm every 
lien passes through jail in England. Can this mean much 
psychical health for the other nine ? 
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Ihirdly, he who runs may read that the same 
punishment for the same crime will not have the same 
effect upon different criminals. To a ceitain class of 
young selves (souls) and coarse bodieSj, corporal punishment 
is the only one that will be of effect. To another, loss of 
property is more appropiiate. To another, public disgrace, 
dishonor, degradation from social position, would be more 
painful and less acceptable than death itself. To a 
fourth, a word of reproach and censure is as keen. 
Even modern and civilised nations practise whipping and 
enforce capital punishment ; extirpation of lobes embody- 
ing criminal tendencies and steiilisation of criminals is 
being seriously discussed.^ And it is difficult to say that 

^The State of Indiana in the U.S.A., actually, in 1907, 
passed a law for the sterilisation of sex-criminals. California 
followed in the same year. Several other states, of Europe 
too, have done the same since. But sterilisation, by the Steinach 
process of vasectomy or ligature, does not prevent the individual 
from spreading venereal disease or even committing rape. 
Mutilation seems to be the only appropriate preventive as well 
as punishment ; that is, extirpation of the seed-vessels and 
complete deprivation of virility. 

In this connection, it seems desirable to quote more fully 
from the judgments of Messrs. Justices Darling and Greer, 
from which a few sentences have been extracted at pp. 496- 
497, supra ; and to give excerpts from some other writing's also. 

Hinchi (of Madras) d/- 11-2-1919,1 published this ; 

^bAt the Central Criminal Court, London, on January 10, 
1919, at the close of the hearing of a charge of incest, 
]Mr. Justice Darling said, ‘I have tried at these sessions, two 
cases of incest committed by a father upon his young 
daughter... How it was that Parliament enacted that these 
cases must be heard in secret, I do not know.. ..It would be 
very much better that these cases should be heard publicly, 
as other cases with regard to rape and carnal knowledge of 
women are now heard. They are no more indecent, in their 
details, than the others...! can only think that, knownng that 
these cases were never judged in the King’s Courts before 
1908, but were judged in the Ecclesiastical Courts, which 
heard them in camera, they (the Parliament) reverted to the 
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mutilation is always worse than capital or other punishment. 
The denizens of the jungle prefer to bite off their own limbs 
themselves, to obtain freedom from traps and have 
liberty to roam about at will, rather than suffer imprison- 

ancient practice (in the new Act which brings them within the 
jurisdiction of the King’s Courts). I have now tried a great 
many of these cases, and from the experience I have had, I 
would say that more harm than good is done by hearing them 
in camera. The offence is far from uncommon, and I believe 
that the fact that trials and sentences are never allowed to be 
reported, leaves most people in ignorance of the Statute. 
Many, in the course of the proceedings before me, have said 
that they did not know they had committed a crime. 

Leader (Allahabad) d/- 10-8-1923 : ‘Tn his charge to the 
grand jury, at the opening of the Leeds assizes in mail week, 
Mr. Justice Greer said that statistics showed that there was 
one class of crime which never seemed to diminish. He 
referred to indecent attacks on young girls, yon,ng boysj 
and young women. For his own part, he regretted exceedingly 
that the only weapon, for^ dealing with such cases, given to 
judges, was sending the accused to prison. The punishment 
of the ^cat’ (‘cat o’ nine tails’, i.e., whipping) would be more 
likely to have a real effect than in the cases where it would be 
administered — robbery with violence and similar offences. A 
man who committed robbery with violence was usually a man 
with courage, who had not the fear of the whip to the same 
extent as had these cowards who attacked young girls 
and boys.” ' 

In the Indian Penal Code, whipping is permitted in such 
cases, as well as in theft and robbery. 1 believe this has now 
been done in Britain also. But here again, there is need for 
more psychological scrutiny and discrimination than Mr. Greer 
has taken into account. Medical investigators tell us 
Kraft-Ebing in Psychopathia Sezualis and Iwan Block in 
The Sexual Life of Our time) that, to some coarse abnormals, 
whipping on the posteriors is a stimulant instead of deterrent. 
On the oth^ hand, to some robbers, who commit cruel violence 
on victims out of sadistic pride, darpa, severe whipping 
would be fitting curative humiliation and breaking of pride 
and softening of spirit, by enabling them to realise that others 
feel as they are now feeling. In short, the judge, prad- 
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ment. To other organisms with a more delieate nervous 
system, nervous shock of mutilation would mean death at 
once. Also, to a person with capacity for looking before 
and after, and for repentance, imprisonment and other 

vivaka and nyaya-pati, should be, as Manu enjoins, a 
person of brahman a education and psycho-physical know- 
ledge and discriminative as well as just temperament 

Letourneoii, J^voluHon of Marriagei has the following : 
“The indigenous Indians of California couple after the manner 
of inferior mammals, without the least formality, and accord- 
ing to the caprice of the moment: (p 43).” The same is 
reported ot the Esquimaux of the Arctic regions, in the 
extreme north of Canada ; but they have a ‘rutting season’, 
Letourneoii says further : “Yazidis, a sect of Arabs, unite in 
the darkness, without heed as to adultery or incest Justin and 
Tertuliian tell that Parthians and Persians married their own 
mothers, m ancient Persia, religion sanctified the union of a 
son with his mother . (4-1 j ..The Chi ppe ways (a tribe of American 
Indians) couple with their mothers, and oftener still with 
sisters Kadiaks unite indiscriminate!} , brothers with sisters 
and parents with children. The Caribs married, at the same 
time, a mother and a daughter. The ancient Irish married, 
without distinction, their mothers and sisters : (65, 65)... In a 
French title-deed of 1507, we read that the Count d’Eu had 
the right of pre-libation (jus primse noctie), when any one 
married (within his domain).” 

Rahula Sankityayana, in his edition of Vd(}a-7iydya by 
the well-known Buddhist author Dharma-KTrti, (circa 600 
A.C,), joints out that this Iranian custom of marriage of 
mother and son was known to Indian writers of the 6th and 
7th Century A.C. : 

:>pharma-klrti, Vada-nf/iya, p. 16 ; ‘As 

if one should argue that, because date-palms grow in the 
country where sons marry their own mothers, therefore they 
will not grow where snch marriages do not take place’. 

He also refers to a sentence of another Buddhist writer of 
great repute, Shanta-rakshita (circa 740-840 A.C.). 
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ways of punishment are more educative ; to those whose 
consciousness is all in the muscles, such imprisonment 
would mean either perpetual sleep and indolence, or fret- 
ting to death, while liberty with loss of sinning limb would 
be more educative. 

Fourthly, the words of Manu do not always mean 
what they are often interpreted to mean. Where he 
speaks of ^cutting’, the modern reader hastily understands 
^cutting off’. Where he means ‘branding,’ the latter 
thinks of ‘burning out’. Where he means imprisonment or 
other minor corporal punishment by the use of a generic 
word, he is supposed to mean capital punishment at once.^ 

E. Crawley’s The Mystic Rose^ edited by Besterman 
(1932 ; revised and enlarged popular edition) is full of ins- 
tances. The famous JETistory of Herodotus also mentions 
many cases of marriages, among Greeks of various tribes, as 
well as Persians and others, which would be regarded as 
incestuous now. 

It may also be noted that homosexuality is to be found in 
all ages and all countries, more or less ; like adultery, but in 
lesser degree. In the ‘golden age’ of Greece, the time of 
great philosophers like Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and great 
dramatists, and great warriors, it was euphemistically known 
as Platonic love. But ‘violent (sexual) assaults on young 
boys’, as ‘on 5’'Oung girls and young women’, in other words, 
sadistic rape, have always been held criminal and severely 
punishable. Manu imposes mutilation, and even death by 
burning alive, in such cases. 

1 Compare the use of the word V ad ha in viii. 129, 130, 
and the explanations of the commentators. So in poetry, 
where old Samskrt poets speak of a m u s h t i-m e y a-k a t i h, 
‘a waist that could be spanned by a hand ’ — quite a common 
fact, when (narrow, not thin) ‘waist’ is understood to mean 
only the back-part, as kati does, the modern interpreter 
understands the whole of the abdomen as well as the small 
of the back — and so makes out an obvious absurdity ! The 
distinction between the meanings of the allied root-forms, v a d h, 
badh, bandh, which seem to have been used in different 
senses in the Vedas, has been lost sight of, and the use of the 
first two has become rather confused, in ‘classical’ Samskrt. 
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Fifthly, as regards ‘barbarity’ of mutilations : The 
inexorable law of Nature is an eye for an eye and a tooth 
for a tooth. While it is good and right for any given 
individual to forgive wrongs done to him by another, 
Nature does not, and cannot if she would, forgive. There 
is no sufficient reason. The higher, the inner, Self of the 
wrong-doer registers the wrong done as a debt incurred, 
and insists on paying it to the last farthing. Such is the 
metaphysical modus operandi of the Law of Karma. The 
superphysical modus (in its highest form, for us), is that 
the Solar Heart takes the place of the inner Self, and 
certain special classes of solar rays are the means of com- 
munication and registration, like nerves.^ In the individual 

The roots seem to have respectively meant, at first, ‘to slay’, and 
‘tooppress’or ‘obstruct’ ; vadhati, kills, badhatc, oppresses. 
In Ayur-v('da, vyadha means ‘incision’, ‘cutting’. Ordinarily, 
vadha preferably, and bad ha next, should be used in the 
sense of slaying , badha, of oppression, hindrance, disturbing, 
marring, spoiling ; and bandha, of binding, imprisoning, 
tying up, confining. For cutting, in the sense of cutting off, 
mutilation, chheda would be most unmistakable now. 
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organism, the law appears as the working of the faculty of 
conscience, acting in appropriate centres in the body, where 
the sense of shame, shrinking, misgiving, over a sinful 
deed, are felt, and whence punitive reaction, expiation, issues 
forth later In the national organism, the judicial court, 
the king, takes the place of the heart and the conscience. 
If the king be a truly 'divine’ king, gifted with superphy- 
sical vision, and so closely identified in spirit with the 
gods of Nature, with Yama, the King of kings, that he can 
see infallibly what the punishment by Nature would be 
of the criminal, if that criminal were left alone, then that 
king may himself righteously award that punishment, and do 
the work of Nemesis more quickly, without blame, indeed 


^ ff SEnsFcTi:, ^53^4 'a???!:, 

Mundaka Up. 

Hn the heart (Universal, solar, and individual, for all are 
connected ; and the brain-heart, Gr. phren , Skt. hi*t, brain as 
well as blood-pumping heart), are all gods, forces, powers, 
vital airs or humors or energies, heavenly lights, sun, moon, 
fire, (causal, astral, physical planes) ; in the midst of the 
Universal celestial Light is established sattva, bud d hi, 
Mahat, Universal Mind ; in that Mind dwells the Immortal 
and Undecaying. The emissaries of Yama, Lord of Death, 
Judge of the Departed ; the ambassadors and messengers of 
Narayana ; the hosts of Shiva ; (three aspects of the One 
Deity) ; all are ever ranging to and fro along the rays of the 
Sun, keeping the denizens of all the worlds to their proper 
spheres of work ; supervising, controlling, governing them. 
Our Lord the Sun is ever going his daily round of his cosmic 
system, inspecting the worlds, and assigning his right place 
to each individual, riding in his radiant chariot of golden fire, 
and marking out the Paths of Death and of Immortality 
(Pursuit and Remuneration). He who walks on the latter 
Path (after having finished his work on the former), offering 
up his seven-fold being into the seven-fold Fire of Self-sacri- 
fice, and lives ^ the life of oapas and shraddha, self- 
denying asceticism and aspiration — him, those offerings, 
(taking shape as angels), invite, with many courtesies and 
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with praise, for he is serving the gods of righteousness, 
But if he be not so gifted, then indeed it is best that he 
refrain from all punishments from which the general 
feeling of the public of his time revolts ; inflict milder 
and therefore inadequate punishment, leave to Nature 
to supply the deficiency with disease and other physical 
suffering, ‘accident’-al mutilations and manglings in the 
same or subsequent births ; and win for himself the 
advantages of mercifulness. But let there be no doubt 
that physical sutfering to an exactly equal amount must 
be the portion of him who has deliberately, consciously, 
caused physical suffering to another ; as mental for 
mental. Such fearful and manifold new diseases as 
ravage ‘civilised' countries are not noticeable in the epochs 
and the countries of the ‘barbarous’ punishments. 

Sixthly, the brahmana was not exempt from cor- 
poral punishment. Everyone is authorised by Manu to 
go to the extent of even slaying a brahmana, in self- 
defence, or when he is caught m flagrante delicto in the 
cases of special crimes. When we remember what a 
Manu’s brahmana would be normally, it does not 
seem very wrong to award to him punishment milder than 
that suited for the more worldly frame, for a first fall 
into sin and crime. And after he had ‘fallen’ and lost 
caste, for subsequent offences he would be treated like 
a shudra. 

‘It is the duty of the king to punish whosoever violates 
the law, even if it be his father, acharya (preceptor-brahmana, 
friend, mother, wife, son, purohita (priest-brahmana) ; none 
should be allowed to feel that he or she is above the law 
because of nearness to the king... Every one has the right to go 
to the extent of even slaying an StatayT, i. e., an incendiary, a 
poisoner, a madman brandishing arms, a robber, a violent 
trespasser on land or home, and a would-be ravisher of 
woman ; whether such an one be his own guru -teacher, or 

sweet worshipful words, Come this way, Sir, come this way !, 
this is the heaven created by your sacrifices ; and they lead 
him thus to the Blessed abode where the all-Embracing One 
dwells in Sole-ness.^ 
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youngj or old, or even brahmaim of much learning ; such 
an one should be slain at once without hesitation A person 
who, thus, in the exercise of the (universally recognised) 
right of private defence, slays an offender, incurs no blame 
at air,^ 

Seventhly, that there was a superphysical science, 
underlying and governing the award of graduated corporal 
punishments, may be gathered from the verses dealing 
with the expiations for slaughter of animals, harmless 
(often very useful, indirectly, through Nature’s balancings 
and compensations), which also are cared for by Manu, 
while the modern "civilised’ and "refined’ world cares 
for them only as edibles or as subjects for dissection 
and vivisection.^ Such verses show also that from the 
standpoint of vital force (prana) — as measurable a 

srgni:, 3^:, ■ 

s! n 1 ••• 

gr, stritai gr 

Manu, viii, 435, 450-45 L 
n sriif t viH • Shanti. 

^ 33 3Tr?raTf^!!: i ShuJcra-nlfi, 

^For instance, verses in Manu and other SmrHs say that 
to kill a cat is sin, and the sin is equal to that of killing a 
cart-load of mice and rats ; and the sin of killing a house- 
lizard is equal to the sin of killing a cartload of gnats and 
flies ! The reason is plain ; a cat, during its life-time, kills 
so many mice and rats, and a lizard, so many mosquitoes and 
flies ; and, thereby, is of great help to the poor householder 
who is ignorant of, or too poor to buy and use, the latest 
vermin-destroyer and insect-killer ! Modern legislators, in 
western countries, have had to pass laws to protect, from 
thoughtless "sportsmen’, the birds which eat up the insects 
which attack and ruin growing crops and plants and fruits ; 
and Government Secretarist budgets have an item, on the 
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quantity as electricity or magnetism or steam-power — 
the destruction of the whole body of a minuter animal 
is as the destruction of a cell or a tissue in a larger 
animal or in man. And corporal punishments seem to 
have been graded and apportioned accordingly. It 
should be remembered that Manu’s scheme contains the 
germ of every subsequent development in all the sub- 
races of the fifth Race, and that each such development 
has its use and merit, when confined to the proper time, 
place, and circumstance, but becomes evil only by excess, 
by distortion, by wrenching apart from its appropriate 
conditions. 

The race will have to develop for long, and indeed, 
must grow largely out of the need for any punishments 
at all, before the ideal kings will come again as they came 
m the far past. Thus does the Vulinu-BJiagavata describe 
the first king, Prthu, partial incarnation of Vishnu, 
standard for all subsequent kings : 

in himself the king combined the glories of all the great 
gods of the worlds. By tender fostering of the peoples, he 
made manifest his Vi>hiiu-nature. Attracting and delighting 
the hearts of his subjects, by the mild grandeur and nobility 
of thoughts and words and deeds, he was a very king of 
gentleness and beauty, beyond even the Moon of the autumn- 
time. Like the Sun he warmed the earth and drew from it, 
only to give back again in purer streams. Like Fire in un- 
slightable splendor ; like Imlra' unconquerable ; like Earth in 
patient forgivingness ; in gTatifying the yearnings of men, 
like Heaven ; raining ever all nourishing things, like the god 
of the Clouds ; unfathomable like Ocean ; in sa 1 1 v a, in 


expenditure side, for milk for cats to protect the files from 
nibbling rats. 

Also, the expiatory penances, prescribed for sinners and 
criminals with ‘civilised’ and finer minds and bodies, to be 
undergone by them, at option, instead of the regular punish- 
ments — these penances are, often, far more severe, far more 
difficult to endure and carry through, and far more refining 
and educative, than the coarser punishments. An Appendix 
will, if possible, describe those very severe ‘nature cures’. 
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unshakeable grandness, as vast Meru, king of the mountains; 
like the Lord of D h a r m a in the spreading of education ; 
like Himalaya, abode of eternal snow, he was the storehouse 
of exhaustless wonders ; in riches like Kubera ; in guardedness 
like Varuua ; like all-pervading Wind in mi^ht of body and 
soul ; resistless like the Lord of the Burning-ground Himself ; 
beautiful as Cupid ; self-dependent like the lion ; in tender 
compassion for the people, like the great Father Manu him- 
self ; in sovereignty over all, like the Creator ; in soul-wisdom, 
like Brhaspati, the Teacher of the gods ; and like Vishnu, 
again, in realisation and fulfilment of the Universal Self.i 

And, as the sovereign, the chief, the head of a depart- 
ment of state, IS and ought to be, so will every public 
servant, follower, subordinate be, and ought to be — a 
centre of trust and protectiveness, a place of refuge from 
all unjust harm. 

‘‘The youngers invariably follow (indeed often outrun) 
the example set by the older and greater. The standard, 
set up by the latter, is copied diligently by the former.”^ 

Such, then, is the vocation of the kshattriya, viz., 
to deal with and solve satisfactorily all problems of internal 
and external, national and international or supernational, 
civil and military, executive administration. 


^ mi: 1 

nq: 5 ^ ; 
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Mantels Standard Ruler, 

But let us now see what standard of duties is set for 
the ruler by Manu, the primal fount of all dharma, and 
especially of raja-dharma, the ruler’s duties. We 
have seen before, how Manu eulogises highly the good 
brahman a, and condemns and censures, with corres- 
ponding deepness, the bad one. In the same way, he treats 
good and bad rulers, ksh attriy a-s. 

A person of the kshattriya temperament and virtues, 
who has been duly consecrated, in the prescribed ways, with 
appropriate education in spiritual and material science, 
brahma samskara, should be appointed, and entrusted 
with power, to protect all this (people, society, nation, world), 
in accordance with law, y a t ha-nySya. In the absence of a 
ruler, in a condition of an-archy, a-rajaka, when men were 
fleeing in all directions, demented with fear of one another, 
the Lord of all, Pra-bhu, (seated in the hearts of men, 
induced the elders of the people to come together, and through 
them), appointed a raja, chief, ruler, king, to establish order 
and security, and ensure just protection for all, r a ksh a. He 
took and combined portions, ‘doses’, matrah, of the virtues of 
Jndra (the Shining Thunderer), Anila (Wind), Yama (Judge of 
souls), Arka (Sun), Agni (Fire), Varuna (Ocean-Ouranos), 
Chandra (Moon), Vitt-i-sha (Kubera, Lord of Mines and Trea- 
sures of all kinds) ; and (through intense wish-and-will of the 
people for such a superman) caused the great soul thus 
compounded, to be born among them. Because he is thus com- 
posed of elements from all the chief gods of Nature, i.e. Nature- 
forces, therefore he over-rules all human beings by his majesty. 
None can look into his eyes defiantly ; he over-powers, with 
his gaze, the eyes and minds of all who would rebel, (vii, 1-7). 


Vishnu BhagavatUi IV, xxiii, 54-61. 

^ 'ira.IWtot 1 Gita. 
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The king makes the time; the raja is the yuga, age, 
epoch ; his conduct makes his reigning period good or evil If he 
‘sleeps’, is sunk in sloth and sensuality, and is neglectful of the 
people, the reign is the reign of Kali, Discord and all Evil ; if he 
is ‘awake’, knows the evils that are prevailing, but does not 
take action to uproot them, then Dvapara-Yuga reigns ; when 
he does combat those evils, he makes Treta ; but if he tours 
about diligently within his domains, frightening off all evil- 
doers, then indeed his reign is as the reign of Satya-Yuga, 
the Golden Age of all Virtues. As the Sun, by his rays, 
draws moisture from the earth for eight months in the year, 
so should the king draw revenue from the country, through his 
public servants ; and as the Sun gives back to the earth all 
that he has taken from it, during the remaining four months, 
in the form of abundant and timely rains, so should he nourish 
his people with all sorts of works of public usefulness. As 
the Air enters into the very bodies of all living beings, and 
circulates in every part of them, so should be enter into the 
lives of the people by means of trustworthy investigators and 
reporters. As Yama metes out rewards and punishments 
impartially, according to the desert of each, whether friend or 
fro, so should he, irrespective of whether the person concerned 
is dear to him or not. As Vanina ties up all (would-be) offenders 
{against the Laws of Nature) with unbreakable bonds (of all- 
enmeshing Laws) so should he, and thereby prevent them 
from committing offences ; (the place and function of Varuna 
in the current Purauic mythological scheme is obscure now ; 
in the Vedas he was, for a time, almost the most important 
Deity, and seems to have represented all-enveloping all- 
enwrapping ‘Space’, most of the Samskrt names for which, 
now mean the ‘sea’ also). As men rejoice to see the full Moon, 
so should be give joy to the hearts of men by his very presence. 
He should consume all wicked men, especially all wicked 
public servants, even like Fire. And as the Earth supports 
and nourishes all, so should he his people, (ix. 303-311) 

The Ruler's^ Power and Instrument of Punishment 

The element of truth in “There’s such divinity doth 
hedge a king” and ‘the divine right of kings’ is just this, 
that, if he behaves as the good gods of Nature do, then 
verily he has the elements of divinity in him and should 
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be served and obeyed with all honour.^ But, if he behaves 
as the evil forces cf nature, powers of darkness, then 
indeed he has 'the devilish wrong of tyrants’ in him and 
is hedged round with mtanicity and should be dealt with 
accordingly, even to the extent of slaying. 

The oaths and ceremonies cf coronation of a king, 
pf installation of other higji officers of state, and of appoint- 
ment of various subordinates — the purpose of these cere- 
monies, of different grades of solemnity and elaborateness, 
is to impress strongly, on the minds of all concerned, the 
duties of ruler and ruled, public servant and private 
citizen, i.e., the general public ; and to invoke the 'Forces 
of Light’ to enter into the minds of king and all sub- 
ordinates, by elevating their souls and filling them with 
noble thought and emotion of Public Service and really 
invest him (and them) with divinity. When this has been 
done, then : 

The king should not be slighted, even while a minor. He 
represents divinity in human form. Fire, if tended carelessly 
and approached too close and contemptuously, burns only that 
one person ; but the fire of royal wrath consumes whole 
families with all their possessions. The ruler assumes many 
forms, of different offices (and officers) and performs apper- 
tenant functions, responding to the needs of the people, for 
the fulfilment of the law, in keeping wj^th time-place-circum- 
stance and the power at his command. Lotus-seated Lakshml 
(wealth) waits on his pleasure ; victory dwells in his prowess j 
death in his anger ; all kinds of power combine in him. He 
who mutinies against him, without strong good reason, goas 
to sure destruction. Therefore the laws which he may pro- 
mulgate, in consultation with good and wise legislators 
(b r a h m a n a s), for the helping of the good and the hindering 
of the wicked, should not be shaken lightly by anyone. 

To enable the king to administer justly, strongly, effect- 
ively, the Lord Brahma (Collective Diffused Mind) created, as 
his son, Atma-ja, Self-born Band a, Rod of Power, from him- 
Self, focussing in it all brahma-t e jas, all ‘forces’ of all 
sciences, for the protection of all beings. (All forces discovered 


^See Dumas, T^mtg Tears after ^ ch. xxiv. 
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by Science, brahma, become available to and are at the dispo- 
sal of the ruler, for compulsion and punishment of wrong-doers, 
and also for impulsion and reward of good workers. Brahma 
‘creates’ the king out of elements of deities lower than him- 
Self ; but D a n da he creates out of him-Self ; for the Power 
which punishes, is the power of Reaction, inherent in the Self, 
as a Law of the Self’s Nature. Atma-ja means ‘Self-born’, 
‘born from the Self, and also ‘child’, in the ordinary sense.) 
Ail moving and unmoving things co-operate with each other and 
are of use and help to one another, only because of fear of 
Band a, punishment, Nemesis. ^ This Power of Punishment 
should be employed by a ruler with very great discrimination, 
with careful regard to all the circumstances, against only the 
criminal. 

i“Qui dit droit, dit force”; Victor Hugo ‘‘Ihe State is 
Force” ; Treitschke. “y\ll government is based upon compul- 
sive Force’ ; Woodrow Wilson, The State A law is a 
command,” and the sanction of the command, that which per- 
mits It, makes it possible, justifies the issuing of it by making 
it effective, is Force which is able to punish and compel ; 
Austin, o nrisi:>T^i(lence ; Holland, Jiirisprudeiice, “The race 
has been educated by force and fear” ; Hudson, (monograph 
on) Herbert Spenotr, “All the armed prophets conquer, and 
the unarmed are lost. Because the nature of the people is 
variable, and it is easy to convince them of a thing, but difficult 
to maintain them in that conviction. Therefore it is desirable so 
to order things, that when they have ceased to believe, it may 
be possible to make them believe by force. Moses, Cyrus, 
Theseus, Romulus, would not have been able to maintain their 
constitutions for long, if they had been disarmed”; Machiavelli, 
The Prince^ ch. vi. Machiavelli’s conclusion is sound, but the 
argument is not well put ; it compares very unfavorably with 
Manu’s elevated, austere, grand manner. For a very enter- 
taining dissertation, of great literary attraction as well as 
cogent argument, on how “Bible fetichism” on the one hand, 
and ill-expounded and mis-understood Darwinism on the other, 
abolished, between them, all belief in Designer and Design, 
Mind and Will, behind the universe, gave rise to an eggre- 
gious kind of materialism, and led to Marx’s purely ‘materialistic 
interpretation of history’ and to World War I and general 
confusion — for this, see Bernard Shaw’s Preface to Back to 
Methuselah* “Marx and Darwin between them toppled over 
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Oanda, the SceptrCj the Rod of Power, the Central 
Authority of the State, is the real king, leader, governor, 
teacher, raja, nt^a, shasita; he (It) is the Guarantee, 
Sanction, Security, Hostage, prati-bhuh, for the due 
performance and preservation of the d h a r m a-rights-and- 
duties, of all the varuas, and all the Tishramas, all sections, 
classes, occupations. ^ 

two closely related idols, and became the prophets of two new 
creeds.” The third new creed is that of the ^prophet’ Freud, 
discoverer of ‘Psycho-analysis’ ; it is not mentioned by Shaw, 
in this connection ; but has also contributed, through half- 
truth-presentation and great mis-understanding, to the same 
terrible result. “If God did not exist, it would be necessary to 
invent him”; Voltaire. “After an honest attempt to dispense 
with a Supreme Being in practical politics, some such h} po- 
thesis has been found quite indispensable, and cannot be 
replaced by a mere goddess of Reason” ; Robespierre. For the 
stages through which the human mind has to pass, before it 
re-acquires the forgotten knowledge that Designer and Design 
are it-Self — see Th^‘ >(i uui of Shaw also holds and 

repeats the opinion of Machiavcili, but in better words : 
“There is all the dirference in the world betw’een the statesman 
wdio IS humbugging the people into allowing him to do the 
\\' til of Godi (i-e., for thair good), in w^halever disguise it may 
come to him, and one wdio is humbugging them into furthering 
Ms own perso7icd {fnibiiio)^ and the convna'cial interests of 
plutocrats who support him” ; op. cit. 

i“The old saying, ‘Where there is a will, there is a way’, 
condenses Lamarck’s theory of functional adaptation, ,.lhis 
felt bracingly moral to strong minds, and reassuringly pious to 
feeble minds. There was no more clTcctn'e retort to the 
Socialist than to tell him to reform himself before he pretends 
to reform Society Now Darwdnism made a clean sweep of 
all such self-righteousness, by discovering in the environment 
of an organism an influence on it more potent than Owen had 
ever claimed... it threw the authority of science on the side of 
the Socialist who said that he -who w’ould reform himself must 
first reform Society” ; B Shaw, op cit. Manu reconciles the 
combatants by showing that Individual and Society can work 
out the Salvation of both, only by interworking intimately 
together ; that individual reform and social reform are in- 
separable, and, indeed, mean the same thing ; that the 
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Panda (from dam, to subdue, to press down, to restrain) 
controls all people ; it protects all ? it wakes and watches when 
others sleep ; the wise reg'ard danda as dharma incarnate. 
Rightly used, by a right-visioned wielder, it brings rejoicing 
to all the people ; wrongly employed, it spreads woe and 
wailing all around. If the king failed to punish the guilty, 
the strong and evil-minded would roast the weak and innocent 
as fishermen roast fish on spits ; (another and better reading 
is — ^would devour them as large fish swallow the small’). 
Crows would dip their filthy beaks and dogs their snouts into 
the sacred offerings reserved for the lares and penates ; no 
possessions would be secure ; all things would be turned 
upside down, adhara-uttara. Rare and difficult to find 
are persons who are by their very nature wholly impeccable ; 
onl}^ for fear of punishment, does the world keep within the 
bounds of law; (Jagad dharme pr atishthate ; another 
reading, bhogaya kalpate, would mean , ‘become amena- 
ble to mutual serviceableness’). Gods, titans, gandharvas, 
rakshamsi, (bad nature-spirits), even birds and reptiles, yield 
service under pressure of danda. But if it is misused, all 
V a r n a s, persons of all vocations, would go wrong, all laws 
and conventions would be broken ; the whole world would 
be thrown into tremendous turmoil, (Witness the condition 
of the human world after the World-Wars I and 11, brought 
about by sheer m^s-government and selfish vicious ambitions of 
wicked conscienceless imperialist and capitalist rulers in all 
the so-called 'most civilised’ countries.) Where the wielder 
of the sceptre is righteous-minded, truth-seeing, and guides 
unerringly, the 'dark, red-eyed’, vigorous, crime-crushing 
danda, there the people never fall into confusion. Only the 
ruler who can discern and ascertain the truth, who speaks 
the truth, who always acts with circumspection, never 
thoughtles^^ly, who is prajna, possessed of that higher under- 
standing, prajua, which has grasped the secret of the 
the World-Process, the universal ebb and flow, who knows 
the nature of the purush-artha-s, the fundamental values 
of the worldly life, the life of Pursuit of sense-enjoyments, 
(and also of the unworldly life of the Path of Renunciation), 
viz., dharma, artha, kama (and moksha) — only such a 

individual problem is the world-problem, and vice versa ; that 
varna-dharma and ashr am a-dharma are warp and 
woof. 
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ruler is qualified to hold and wield the Rod of Power, 
(vii. 8-26). 

If the ruler wields the Rod of Power righteously and wisely, 
he and his people prosper, and all achieve tri-varga, the tri- 
ple aim of life, here, (and also moksha, the fourth). But if he is 
mean-minded, partial, full of lusts and evil passions, then 
he himself is slain by the Rod. Band a is as a flaming fire, 
not to be handled by one who has not realised the Great Self ; 
mis-wielded, straying from the path of Virtuous Law, it 
destroys the ruler himself, with all his kith and kin ; spreads 
terror and misery all around, in the State, among the people, 
indeed in the whole moving and un-moving world ; and the 
evil affects even the super physical regions and the clf va-s, 
gods, and disembodied advanced yogi human spirits. ^ 

The king who, having taken oath, at coronation, to 
protect his people, fails to do so, should be concerted against 
by the people, and slain even like a rabid dog. The ruler who 
does not defend his people from robbers and enemies, but takes 
tax from them, and himself robs them of their goods — the 
people should take up arms against him unitedly and slay 
ruthlessly that ruthless incarnation of evil, raja-kali.^ 


fWfol 5 

ff aTf ; 

fif a, vi a, ^ 

3i?cr^giraTm Mmw, vii, 27-9. 

2*3Tf ^ n 

^ fsg: !T3rr: Haft I Mbh., Anu.-p. ch. 96. 

Many other verses to the same effect, occur in several 
places in Mhh.^ thus, 

IS 
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“The ruler who punishes the innocent, and lets the guilty 
go free — he incurs vile infamy and falls headlong into hell. 

gra; e.- sTTjfrf^, gsir gsqgi ^ i 

gj:, qai qjqra,f^d i 
■qs '^aig^g^qt 3tura:.f^ar am 
auqq^l? 3Trgi4, argvrtqfq 
3T?f%ar? ?f3jra, q aTfqqqrf^gf, 
irr^r^m =3 iftqr^, qr aifro 1 etc. 

Mbh , Shanti-p., chs. 92, 123, 273, 56. 

Incidentally, the last two verses are quoted by Vyasa, 
author of Mbh., as from Manu ; but are not found in the 
current recension of the latter. The purport of these six 
verses is : '‘The lawless and oppressive king*, surrounded 
by vicious councillors, who does not restrain criminals, but 
encourages them —the people are perturbed by him as by a 
snake which has crept into the house. All good men turn from 
him and begin to hate him, and he has to be slain. But if 
the ruler is guilty of some minor misconduct, due to greed, he 
should be restrained b}^ milder but effective methods. The 
king who does not protect, the teacher who does not teach, the 
priest who does not know Veda, the wife who always 
speaks harsh words, the cattleherd who wishes to remain in the 
village, the barber who wishes to stay in the jungle — these 
six should be driven away, and abandoned, even as mariners 
abandon a broken and leaking boat on the sea”. 

Not to mention the revolts and rebellions of the oppressed 
and depressed classes, the poor, the slaves, helots, plebeians, 
peasants, against tyrannical despots, kings, oligarchs, of earlier 
times, of which the history of each country counts some ; 
taking note of only the more recent ones, which have occurred 
during and since the last quarter of the eighteenth century, 
we find that the Cromwellian Revolution of Britain, Washing- 
ton’s and Bolivar’s Revolutions of North and South America, 
the French Revolution, the Revolutions of many European and 
Eut-asian and Asian countries, and, last and greatest, the 
Russian Revolution of 1917, and the two World-Wars of 
1914- 18and 1939-’45, and their sequelae, far from over yet (April, 
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As much as is the sin, to the ruler, of imprisoning (bad ha) 
or putting to death (vadha) of the innocent, even so much 

1946), provide vivid and awful commentary on the verses of 
Manu, as to the results of mis-goveryiment. To understand the 
^super physical’ consequences, we may consider the tremendous 
disturbance and corruption of the menfal and moral atmosphere, 
as well as the physical ; deaths from starvation and disease, 
famine and pestilence, have been widespread in the last seven 
or eight years ; droughts, floods, earthquakes, tidal waves, 
frightful storms of sand and rain and hail and snow, also, 
have been reported in the papers with greater frequency 
during the last few years. 

Many more abnormal, mentally and morally defective, 
venereally diseased, and ^monster’ children have been and are 
being born ; and food-and-cloth-famine is wrapping in heavy 
gloom very large parts of Europe and Asia. 

Indian tradition believes in the interaction of Spirit or 
Mind, and Matter or Body, on the cosmic scale? i.e., interaction 
of the superphysical and physical planes. At the end of the 
Maha-bharata war, as Its last episode, Ashvatthama hurls the 
a s t r a (weapon) called a i s h T k a-b r a h m a-s h i r a h at Ar juna, 
and Arjuna hurls the a s i r a called p a r a m a-b r a h ni a- s h i r a h 
against it, to counteract it. Blinding light and Incinerating 
heat filled all the space around. With very great expenditure 
of yoga-power, the great llshis Narada and V’yasa suspended 
the action of the two, in order to prevent the complete destruc- 
tion of the whole country ; and desired Arjuna and Ashvatthiima 
to ^withdraw’ their weapons. Arjuna complied, by employing 
another secret force But Ashvaithama said he did not possess 
the secret of neutralising his astra, -i was therefore, with 
difficulty, made to exhaust itself m a comparatlruly lesb des- 
tructive manner. The Ushis acted as they did because ‘Where 
brah m a-sh irah is met by parama asrra, no ram fulls 
in the country all round for twelve /ears.” 

?wr: ^ ! 

JIdh.i Sauptika-p.. ch. x. 

The U.S.A. atom-bombs that destroyed, by single blasts, 
the two Japanese towns of Hiroshima and Nagasaki, on 7th 
and 9th August, 1943, and ended the war, write the com- 
mentary on the Mdh. episode. The two bombs nove left 
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is the sin to him of releasing or not putting to death the 
guilty. Only that ruler gathers t! harm a, puny a, virtuous 
merit, who punishes the guilty and protects the innocent ^ 

long-persisting effects, in the shape of very curious illnesses 
of humans, and ash-covered barrenness of land, for miles and 
miles all around — over and above the practically instantai ecus 
death of at least one hundred thousand, and possibly Ihiee 
times as many, persons. And very curious phenomena, 
^mirage-cinema-pictures’, ‘ghost-processions’, of humans, domes- 
tic animals, houses, as they were moving or standing at the 
time the bombs fell — have also been seen and reported. 
Scientists of several countries are investigating and observing 
the effects, even after eight months now (April, 1946). And 
the domination of U.S A. over Japan» and the ‘subjection’ of 
the people, is being steadily established and consolidated, by 
the ‘liquidation’ of all who were prominent military or civil 
officers of Japan, during the war, or are reported to have been 
guilty of cruelty in contravention of ‘the laws of war’, or are 
suspected of being rebellious now. 

Manu, viii, 127 ; ix. 249. 

As regards the mutual relations of king and people, the 
Declaraticns of Rights, and of Independence, which ushered^ 
in the Revolutions of America, and the subsequent ones in 
other countries, are fairly well-known. An earlier less-known 
one may be quoted here. Motley’s jKtse of the Dutch Ee- 
jt uhlic, one of the classics of historical literature, (Everyman’s 
Library Series, vol. Ill, pp, 360-361), says : “Upon the 26th 
of July, 1581, the memorable Declaration of Independence was 
issued by the deputies of the united provinces, then solemnly 
assembled at the Hague. It was called the Act of Abjuration. 
It deposed Philip from his sovereignty... ‘All mankind know/ 
said the preamble, ‘that a prince is appointed by God to 
cherish his subjects, even as fa shepherd to guard his sheep. 
When, therefore, the king does not fulfil his duty as a 
protector, when he oppresses his subjects, destroys their ancient- 
liberties, and treats them as slaves, he is to be considered not 
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Sow far Leniency in Punishment ? 

In connection with ‘the principles’ which should 
govern the award of punishment, one more point deserves 
consideration here. There is a tendency at present m the 
more ‘civilised’ countries, to go from the extreme of 
seventy to an opposite extreme of leniency. This tendeicy 
should be guarded against. Manu enjoins the course 
which steers in the middle, rightly, and circum-spectly, 
with due regard to the types of the criminals concerned. 
The subject has been briefly discussed at pp. 197-199 of 
The Science of the Self, borne further considerations may 
be adduced here. The last chapter of Fcrc's The Patlio- 
loyy of Emotions is a povverful and convincing plea against 
showing indulgence to ‘abnormals’. It is becoming ihe 
fashion, in some quarters, to regard all criminals as 
‘abnormals’ of greater or lesser degree ; therefore it is well 
to remember that, as Fciv points out, such indulgence 
“plays a great part m the increase of coliiPJary criminality.” 

Perhaps one cause of the fashion of preaching that 
‘punishment should not be (a) vindictive or retaliative or 
retributive, scarcely even’ (b) deterrent, but should be 
purely (c) ^reformative', is that it ministers to one’s feeling 
of self-righteousness. A worse cause, (actual, in more 
and more cases, now), is the wish to hide, or at least 
extenuate, one’s own sins. In those cases 1 1 which there is 
real conviction behind the preaching, the cause seems to be 
insufflcient knowledge of human nature, i.e., psychology, on 
the large scale. The words ‘vindictive*, ‘retaliative’, ‘retribu- 
tive,’ are slipt into the argument, ad homin^m et ynisericor^ 

a prince, but a tyrant. As such, the est itcs of the land may 
lawfully and reasonably depose him, and ele^t another in his 
room’...”. xAnother version is given of the same, (at p. 324;, 
which adds the sentence, “...‘The subjects are not appointed 
for the behoof of the prince, but th<3 prince for his subjectSj 
without whom he is no prince’...” Many instances of the 
deposition of the king, and also of the killing of him, and the 
election of another, by the people, are given in Af cnti, Mbh,^ 
^ad PuranU'-s, 
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diam, to create a multiple emotional bias in the mind of the 
insufficiently inf ormed listener, as : ‘We must be nobly pitiful 
to the poor fellow, who has fallen into sin because of his 
bad upbringing by others, in surroundings beyond his 
control.’ No doubt, the circumstances should be given 
due iveiglit in awarding punishment, but not more than due, 
Bernard Shaw, in Preface to 'Androeles and the Lion' 
(Collected Works, 1936), discusses the subject of punishment 
for crime, in connection with the teachings of JesuSo 
These teachings he sums up thus : “1. You (ie., we all) 

are the son (sons) of God... We are members of one 
another ; so that you cannot injure or help your neigh- 
bour, without injuring or helping yourself... 2. Get rid 
of property by throwing it into the common stock... 3. Get 
rid of judges and punishments and revenge... 4. Get rid 
of (marriage and) your family entanglements...” In other 
words : Because all human beings are flesh of the same 
flesh and Spirit of the same Spirit, therefore we should 
have no law-property-family, no dharma-artha-kama, the 
three inseparable and inevitable social institutions ! And, 
in his customary role of paradox-maker and antithetic 
startler, Shaw argues to and fro, pro and con, round and 
round, over-states and under-states, exaggerates and 
under-rates, smartly, billiantly, trenchantly, entertainingly, 
confusingly, jugglingly, and quite uneomhieingly . As in 
most of his other Prefaces, and all his Plays, he is strong in. 
fault-finding, and weak in providing remedy — a very 
common failing (see p. 850, supra). The main reason,. 
why he misses the mark in such ‘debates’, is, that he 
carefully avoids grappling with the fundamental meta- 
physical Why-s, Why are there, these two sides of every 
question ? Why has Nature compelled humans to advance 
from primitive Adam, and Jesus’ simple Communism, to 
the many very complex civilisations, each developing the 
three institutions (in the generic sense, though with endless 
variations of detail) ? Why is there any change at all 
from homogeneity to heteroger^eity ; and back again ; over 
mA over ? Manu knows the Whfs, keeps them always 
in view, and therefore enjoins a System of Socio-In- 
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dividual Organisation which has stability ; because it 
grasps all the antitheses that Shaw or anyone else does or 
can catch and display ; and grasps them so as to balance 
them, giving each side due scope for play and swing, as 
the ends of a see-saw. 

In the present case, amidst all his slashing onslaughts 
on present-day Society, and its penal and other laws and 
economics and 'domestics’, Shaw makes statements like the 
following : “The thing” (i.e., inequitous inequality, thence 
poverty, thence crimes, thence barbarously cruel punish- 
ments) “has become so obvious, and the evil unendurable, 
that if our attempt at civilisation is not to perish like all 
previous ones, we shall have to organue our Society in such 
a way as to be able to say to every person in the land, 
‘Take no thought for the morrow, saying, What shall we 
eat ? or What shall we drink ? or Wherewithal shall be 
clothed? ’ This, idea of organising society^ is very good sense, 
no doubt ; but Shaw does not place before the public any 
Systematic Scheme. The attempt he has made, in Guide to 
Socialism^ splits on the rock of ‘Inability to find and 
apply appropriate Incentives to put forth best effort and best 
work’ and ‘Inability to secure good and whe Legislators 
and Rulers’ *, isee p. 850 suyra, and my books, Ancient 
vs. Modern Scientific Socialism , and World War and Its 
Only Cure — World Order and World Religion ; also ap- 
pendices, on ‘Basic Tetrads’, and others, at the end of the 
present work). 

As regards punishments, if I have understood him 
aright, Shaw thinks that incurables, abnormals, even petty 
kleptomaniacs, should be either (a) killed off altogether 
(as ordained by Grecian Draco, or by a good deal of medi- 
eval English law which ‘hanged for a lamb as w^ell as for a 
sheep’), but mercifully, gently, by means of “a lethal 
chamber”; or (b) confined permanently in humane lunatic 
asylums. Unfortunately, however, long before the in- 
curability can be ascertained by repeated observation, 
when the victims of crime or their friends see that there 
is no effort made, by public servlants, to catch and punish 
the criminals quickly, they (these victims and their friends) 
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will have ‘taken the law into their own hands’, and bashed 
in the heads or smashed up the limbs of a burglar or 
ravisher ; for they would be even more immune from 
puaisLmcnt, on the same principles on which the real 
criminals would not be readily caught and punished. In 
this way. Society would rush back very quickly to ‘the state 
of Nature red m tooth and claw’, and ‘perish’ much more 
rapidly than, as Shaw fears, because of its present 
conditions. 

Shaw talks sound sense when he says that “we must 
regard the protest of Jesus, against marriage and family 
ties, as the claim of a particular kind of individual to be free 
from them, because they hamper his own work intoler- 
ably*’. Ii other words, the “few exceptional people” who 
feel %cronijlyt\x 2 .i they have other work to look after, (which, 
to them, IS moie important), should avoid marriage, “The 
disciples of Jesus, like Jesus himself, were all men without 
family entanglements” ; and, “so keep themselves, to this 
day, the Roman Catholic priest, the Buddhist lama” [-not 
every-], “and the fakirs” [and sannyasis] “of all the eastern 
denominations” , and so also, “the physically enterprising, 
the explorers, the restlessly energetic of all kinds ; in short, 
the adveatuious.” But it needed no Shaw, scarcely even 
Jesus, to tell that to humans. They have known it in 
all ages and countries without such prompting And now, 
in modern civilisation, the practice of obeying Jesus, in the 
letter, in respect of avoidance of marriage and its ‘en- 
tanglements,’ i.e , responsibilities, and deceiving him in the 
spirit, is becoming extensively common, by the mechanical 
and medical means which have ‘revolutionised morals’. 

Shaw has enlarged upon the same theme more fully 
in a paper on “Imprisonment (English Local Govern- 
ment}” ; and in Preface to The Doctor's Dilemma {Collected 
Works, op. cit.), on the allied subject of Disease : “There 
is hardly an argument for the stern suppression of crime 
by penal methods that does not apply equally to the 
suppression of disease”, (p. 308) ; and of poverty and of 
every other evil that besets the child of Adam and Eve. 

After praising up the pombilities of therapeutic treat- 
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ment, injections, surgical operations, psycho-analysis, 
etc., he suddenly climbs down and says : ‘‘The matter 
is not so Simple as that, and all this endocrinism may turn 
out to be, only the latest addition to pseudo-scientific 
mare's nests”, (p. 296) ; and repeats, “The most obvious 
course is to kill the incorrigible villains”; “If they are 
not fit to live, kill them in a decent, human way”, 
(pp. 297*299). Again, he suggests that criminals should 
be compelled to make financial compensation to their 
victims ; he does so in roundabout language, (p. 305) ; 
but it all amounts to nothing else than the imposition of 
fines and their forcible realisation, as under present laws, 
in most countries. Also, Mr. ‘^haw^ wishes the State to 
compensate itself first, out of the fine, and then, “when 
possible, to compensate the victims,” (ibid.), Manu com- 
pensates the victims first, and the State, not at all; because 
the vState is already given tax by the public, to discharge all 
its functions. Ii.deed, Manu enjoins that the ruler shall com- 
pensate the victim or his family or dependents, out of the 
pubhc treasury, if he cannot catch the criminals and make 
them do so. Shaw discusses the method which has been, 
and perhaps is being, tried, in Britain, of a ‘Camp Hill’, 
where inebriates get themselves voluntarily locked up; but 
have found the treatment, meted out to them, to be no less 
severe than that given to common criminals, so that they 
make haste to go out, and do not return again. He 
confesses that if the treatment were too soft, the staff and 
the institution would be “overwhelmed with volunteers” ; 
“The Prison Commissioners know^ that if prisons were 
made reasonably happy pi aces,... they might speedily be 
overcrowded'’, (p. 306-308). The experience of Soviet Rus- 
sia has been exactly such. They started with ‘noble senti- 
ments’ a id tail talk about making impiisonment purely 
r> formative, and even allowed the sentencees to leave 
the open-air prison-premises and return, at will. But they 
soon found that the old ‘prisoners’ preferred not to go out at 
all, but to 3tay on ; new ones came in, in larger and larger 
numbers ; all declined to do any work ; found it pleasant to 
‘eat the bread of idleness and laze and loll about all day. 
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Shortly the ‘noble notions’ were given up, and compulsory 
labor, under armed guards, was introduced instead ; but 
on carefully thought out, very useful, great public works, 
canals, motor-roads and railways, mines, forests, factones, 
state-farms, etc , but the labor was in accord with the 
capacities of the prisoners ; w^hich is the true way of reforrru 
in every aspect, public and piivate, social and individuaL 
The present writer may mention his own personal 
experience here. He was sentenced, in December, 1920, 
to a year’s simple imprisonment, as a ‘political offender’ ; 
though the Governmei^t, suo motu, put him out of prison, 
against his own wish, aft^r only five weeks ; because the^ 
themselves discovered legal flaws in the procedure of the 
sentencing magistrate. This writer utilised the five weeks, 
during w’hich he w’as confined in the Central Jail of 
Benares, to gather some information about Jail conditions.. 
He saw^ with his own eyes, that only asmall part of the labor 
available from the prisoners was utilised for useful work — 
growing vegetables, grinding corn, w'eaving cloths and 
carpets of various kinds, and so on ; and that much the 
larger part of that available labor w'as wasted on useless 
‘hard labor’, which was thought to be retributive and 
deterrent. The total capacity of the Jail, as he ascertained 
from the jailor and the su perm ten de it was 2200 prisoners; 
but there were only some 1700 while he was there. The 
total nett annual cost to the Govt., of maintaining the 
Jail (after deducting all the monies received from sales of 
products^ was about a hundred and twenty five thousand 
rupees ijust over eight thousand pou ds sterling, at the 
then rate (d fiftee ^ rupees to the pound) In discussion 
with the jailor, and, subsequently, after he was released, 
with factory-owners and men of bnsi .ess it appeared that 
if a good manager, of a factory turning out different kinds 
of products and employing workmen of different capa- 
cities and tastes, could have, at his disposal, the labor of 
2000 men, he would be able to pay them fair wages, keep 
them in comparative comfort instead of jail-hardships, 
and secure a nett profit of a hundred at d twenty-five 
thousaud rupees a year, in normal times, instead of a loss 
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of so much to the Government, i.e., the public funds. 

If Jails weie conducted on some such lines, the 
confinement to fixed premises would be (1) reasonably 
retributive or punitive, (2) deterrent to the prisoner him- 
self, as well as to others who may have wrong tendencies, 
and (3) rationally reformative, by educating the sentencee 
into habits of steady regular work, and other good general 
hygienic habits, and also giving him thorough training 
and practice in one or other useful biead-earning work. 

Manu and the later Smrti-karas prescribe Jail also 
as one form of punishment : but the word they use for it, 
kara-grha, or kara-vasa, or kar-agara, and the details 
they add, show that it was a ‘place for ivorh\ ‘house of 
labor’ ; of course compulsory, but useful productive work. 
No doubt, some of the punishments they prescribe, are 
much the same as those awarded in medieval times, or 
indeed subsequently too, until a few decades ago, in 
Europe, Also no doubt, they were carried out in latter-day 
India with the same thoughtless brutality, which Shaw, 
and now all thoughtful public opinion, condemus. But 
when prescribed by Manu and the older Smiti-kaias in 
the setting of the principles of punishment, laid down by 
them, they were not barbarous; but, it would seem, wisely 
discriminate, in the light of psychology. 

As regards disease and doctors, Shaw would treat 
them much like crime and judges and jailors. To the 
teachings of Jesus he would add (p. 239) the teaching of 
James, (Epistle, ch. V) ; ‘ds any sick among you ^ Let 
him call for the elders of the Church ; and let them pray 
over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord. 
And the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and the Lord 
shall raise him up ; and if he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him.” In other words, to clause (3) of 
the summary of Jesus’ teachings (p. 942, mpra), he w^ould 
add : 'Get rid of doctors and diseases and drugs, all 
together.’ Easier said than done 1 

Shaw goes on to say: “The Peculiar People, as they 
are called, have gained their name by believing that the 
Bible is infallible : and, taking their belief seriously, they 
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obey these (St. James’) instructions and dispense with 
doctors. They are therefore prosecuted for man-slaughter 
when their children die. When I was a young man, they 
were usually acquitted ..Today all this is changed. 
The doctor never hesitates to claim divine omniscience, 
nor to clamour for laws to punish any scepticism on the 
part of laymen. A modern doctor thinks nothing of 
signing the death-certificate of one of his own diphtheria 
patients, and then going into the witness-box and swearing 
a Peculiar into Prison for six months, by assuring the jury, 
on oath, that if the prisoner’s child, dead of diphtheria, 
had been placed under his treatment, instead of that of 
St. James, it would not have died 

The cause of such behaviour on the part of ‘‘the 
medical profession”, Shaw rightly diagnoses, with much 
cogent argument and recital of tacts, to be “economic bias”. 
He says that (the majority of) “doctors are hideously 
poor”, (p. 243) , and adds, by one of his customary 
somersaults, that “it may be admitted that doctors 
JiSLve their use<, real as well as imaginary,” (p. 252). So we 
must not exterminate them, any more than priests, teachers, 
judges, jailors, etc. 1 But then, what is the remedy for 
the horrors he so graphically describes, in respect of crime 
as well as disease (as well as poverty, largelyU:he cause of 
both, in conjunction with ‘ignorance’, a-vidya)^ “The 
Social Solution of the medical problem, then, depends 
on that large integration of society called generally 
Socialism”, (p. 274) ; and “If civilisation is to be saved... it 
will have to be by a much greater regulation and organi- 
sation'',,., (p. 307). 

Now, not even Mr. G. B. Shaw can know better than 
Manu, that (a) Retribution, retaliation, reprisal, tends to 
tun amack and becomes sadism, that (b) Deterrence in 
excess becomes Terrorism, and that (c) Reformism, unregu- 
lated, running to sent mental softness, becomes pampering 
and perpetuating of criminality, o i the one hand, and, 
on the other, creates reactive mdignation and lynch- 
law and return to indiscriminate Retribution, in the pub- 
lic mind ; i.e. the Biblical “Life for life, eye for eye, tooth 
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for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, stripe for stripe”, {Exodus, xxi.)? 
and worse. In the U.S.A., 'Judge Lynch’ has commanded 
burning alive for any and every, suspected or alleged, 
offence, small or great, provided the accused be colored ; 
and European and Japanese ‘imperialists’ have done away 
with that qualification even, during the Wars. 

The cruel hurt, not only to the body, but even more 
to the mind, of the victim, especially of crime against the 
person, as in rape and homosexual violence, rankles with 
pain and horror, in a sensitive mind, ever after; that pain 
can be somew^hat soothed, justly, only by transferring it 
back to the criminal’s body and mind. The Puranas and 
Manu and other Smrti-karas say that, in Purgatory- 
Naraka, the ‘person’, the jiva, who has committed such 
sadistic crime, in which lustful pride is a main motive, 
is plunged into pits full of ordure, i.e., the excrement 
of the organs which he has sinned against, and his mouth 
is filled w’lth it, so that his piide may be utterly broken, 
and his soul recoil in horror from its sin, and thus be 
purged of it. The ruler, on the earth, may, and ii deed 
ought to, purge the soul and body of the violent sadistic 
criminal by similar punishment here, and thereby save him 
from purgatorial experience hereafter. Fastening to a red 
hot iron statue, or mutilation, etc., are alternative punish- 
ments prescribed by ]\ianu (viii, 372 ; xi, 103-104).^ 

^It goes against con\entions, and against one's own 
feelings, to recommend, in cold blood, such ‘disgusting’ punish- 
ment. But conventions are changing. Avoidance of plain 
talk on sex-matters of vital importance to individual and 
society, is now regarded as reprehensible prudery and affec- 
tation. And, in any case, lawr and medicine must deal with 
all sorts of facts openly. Similia siudhbus curantur has been 
taken over from homeopathy, formerly derided by ‘allopathic’ 
schools, by these latter themselves, in the form of ‘injections’ 
of very minute doses. It needs to be applied to the treatment 
of the psv cho-physical disease called ‘crime’ or ‘sin’ also, 
Atrocious ‘dis-gusl-ing’ crime, caused by the lust of ‘gust’ 
{‘taste’), is best cured if a jury of fellow-citizens (as now in 
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Such ‘retribution’, therefore, is not only fully justified, 
but desirable, on grounds of individual as well as social 
psychology. And it includes within itself, all needed 
‘deterrence’ as well as ‘reform’. Of course the quality 

Soviet Russia) examines the case, soberly, coolly, and, on the 
guilt being proved, makes the criminal undergo the ‘dis-gust- 
ing operation’ of swallowing the ordure and the liquid excre- 
tion of kidney and bladder, and then retching, and forswear- 
ing all sexual crime for ever after, in those hours of mind-and- 
body horror. The oath is most likely to be engraved perma- 
nently on the whole being of the criminal in such hours of 
revulsion against his own crime. 

That the time for ‘prudery’ in such matters has gone by, 
may be seen in the fact that almost every day’s papers contain 
reports of sex-crimes ; and uncommon occurrences, connected 
with such, are also reported in plain terms. National Herald 
(Lucknow) df- 28-4-1946, reports: “Frankfurt, x\pril 26 — 
United States Army Medical Officers, faced with venereal 
disease of epidemic pjroportionii and growing promiscuity^ 
have made drastic recommendations to substitute the drill’- 
field fox pick-up girls disease rate has risen 

from 52 cases per 1000 soldiers a year at the end of the 
European war, to 427 cases, now, in some areas.” Leader 
(Allahabad) dj- 28-4- ’46, reports : “Nuremburg, April ’27 — 
Julius Streicher, leading Nazi Jew-baiter, alleged in the 
witness-box, at the War Crimes Trial yesterday, that after 
the Allies arrested him, following the capitulation of Germany, 
he was whipped and made to kiss the feet of negroes... He 
declared, T had to drink saliva ; my mouth was forced open 
with a piece of wood, and then I was spat upon ; when I was 
asked for a drink of water, I was taken to a latrine and told 
to drink . 

Dear reader, call to mind that the mass murders, rapes, 
mutilations, that were reported in the papers, week after 
week, during the days of the actual war, in Europe, China, 
Indonesia, were much more horrible than anything indicated 
by the above two extracts ; shut your eyes and imagine yourself 
amidst the scenes ; take in the full horror of them ; and then 
say whether the treatment meted out to Streicher was not right. 
If it failed to be curative, the reason probably was that the 
solemnity of a public trial, by a jury of disinterested persons> 
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and quantity of ‘retribution’ must correspond with those of 
the crime. Where the ruler is weak, or himself wicked, 
and sympathetic to the criminal instead of the victim, 
there the victim’s soul must cry to and seek refuge in (i) 

was wanting ; and the criminars stubborn anger was reactive- 
ly aroused by the ang*ry violence of his captors, instead of his 
conscience. Should, however, such a criminal’s conscience 
fail to be aroused by even such a solemn public trial, then 
“the lethal chamber”, suggested by Mr. Shaw, would be m 
place, and should certainly be used. Manu and other old law- 
givers ordain, in cases of sex-violence, the tying of the criminals 
to a sfi r mi, ‘red-hot metal statue’, (in place of the living 
human body that was sadistically violated) as one alternative. 
Such punishment is also ordained by them in certain cases of 
adultery ; but, in modern conditions, the compulsory marriage 
of the guilty pair would perhaps be the most appropriate ; for 
it would, in the majority of cases, at once turn the ‘stolen joys’ 
into mutual loathing and lifelong penance. 

Rumour is rite in India regarding scandalous occurrences 
in institutions where girls and women are educated, and 
especially, co-educated. and S t/nsnr (of Benares) have 
published in March, April, ISIay, 1946, from time to time, 
articles (without names) about the insults offered by older men- 
students to girls, and ^the actual defilement of some girls by 
teachers and professors. Eka Patita B.A.,B.T. (le, a fallen girl 
B.A.,B.T.) in a lortg article, published in jSansar d/- I5th April, 
1945, described bitterly, some abominable doings of others, and 
her own body-soiling and soul-searing personal experiences ; 
among other things, she wrote that she had herself heard a 
professor boast to the effect that ‘he had rubbed up every 
pretty butterfly in the institution’. Anonymity of the 5'ear-old 
article makes one fear sensationist exaggeration if not utter 
falsehood ; particularly in view of the world-wide deterioration 
of journalistic standards of honor and self-respect ; but ^^amsdr 
is generally supposed to be respectable, and its editors to be 
po'^sessed of the sense of duty. In these circumstances, if it 
may be helie'oed that the recital of Kha Paiiid is not ‘Wholly 
groumllessy is even true partly^ then one cannot help asking 
— Is the mouth of such a boaster any better than a hog’s snout ? 
Does it not deserve to be forced to swallow ordure ? Af of 
28.3.1946, translates extracts from a book by Mr. D.F.Karaka, 
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the Universal Self in the form of Yama, the 'Controller’, 
‘Subduer’, ‘Punisher’ of all sinners; and also (2) Public 
Conscience, representative on earth of the Universal Self 
and Yama, (where the king has proved to be false and 
treacherous pseudo-representative), which should be awake- 
ned by public agitation, and roused to pu-nsh that 
traitorous ruler as well as the criminal.^ 

who describes his visit to a wretched Girls’ School in 
Bombay, in which he found that the ‘head master’ prostituted 
his own unwilling shrinking daughter as well as other girls, in 
order to eke out his small salary. 

On the other hand, Sansdr for 7th and 30th May, 1946, 
reported cases in which, during the revolutionary disturbances 
of the closing months of 19-^2, the Government police arrested 
one Rana Pratap Sinha and another Radhe Babu, and, for the 
crime of ‘patriotism’, not only beat them cruelly, but forced 
ordure into the mouth of the former and made a scavenger 
named Koila urinate into the mouth of the latter. What the 
police did in ferocious hatred of ‘patriotism’, a sober jury of 
disinterested persons may well direct calmly, as nauseating 
remedy, for the cure of sexual crime and excessive erotism. 

In May, 1946, there was a question in the House of 
Commons in England, whether the Government was aware 
that in 60 per cent of the marriages now taking place in 
England, the ‘brides’ came to the altar already eiicHntr ; and 
if so, whether they proposed to do anything to check this wide- 
spread immorality. The Prime Minister admitted the fact and 
added that the Government were taking up the matter. 

JOef there he no mistake. Sc<xtial lusts sensual debauchery, 
has been the prime cause of the downfall of the greatest 
nations in the past ; and it has now been the cause of the 
World Wars, and appurtenant horrors, still grinding mankind. 
Greed and pride and hate have been subsidiary causes, born of 
that lust. Governments and Educational Authorities should 
do everything in their power, by special laws, ordinances, rules 
and regulations, to check this awful immorality, this poisoning 
of the very roots of life, and consequent immense increase of 
all forms of dementia and disease, if they wish to save 
Humanity from sliding wholly into Hell. 

^The expulsion of the Tarquins is the ‘classical’ example 
of such punishment of a ruler, in Roman History,. 
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Manu provides all that Shaw desiderates and more, in 
regard to the treatment of criminals, abnormals, diseased ; 
if only his principles are duly interpreted and applied, 
with the help of psychological science. And, much more, 
he provides a complete ‘‘public regulation and organisation’* 
of Society, such as Shaw craves, but cannot outline. 

Manu alone, of all the known Patriarchs, Teachers, 
Lawgivers, of Mankind, has bestowed on His Progeny, a 
Scheme which is com'plete ; and is, therefore, thoroughly 
proportionate, symmetrical, and rational in all its parts, 
takes account of all aspects of human nature, and provides 
for them all. Each later teacher and so called founder of 
a religion, has fastened upon a part of that Scheme, and 
emphasised this item or that other item, in consequence of 
his own special temperament, and with reference to the 
special circumstances of his period and country. 

Two more excerpts, to throw into relief Manu’s solution 
of the problems which Shaw only states ; he does so with 
great power, and suggestiveness, let it be acknowledged 
once again ; all which makes good introduction to Manu. 

Shaw says (p. 310) : “From the criminars point of 
view, punishment is expiation ; and their bitterest com- 
plaints of injustice refer, not to their sentences, but to the 
dishonesty with which Society, having exacted the price of 
the crime, still treats the criminal as a defaulter. Even 
so sophisticated a man as Oscar Wilde claimed that, by 
his two years’ imprisonment, he had settled accounts with 
the world, and was entitled to begin again with a clean 
slate. But the world persisted in ostracising him as if it 
had not punished him at all”. 

Manu expressely commands (p. 919, supra)^ that the cri- 
minal who has undergone punishment shall be regarded as 

which has been made famous in English literature by 
Macaulay’s Jjat/s of Ancient Rome, The stamping out, by 
the Roman Senate, of the Bacchanalian secret orgies of lust, 
sexual and homosexual rapes, and murders ; and the execution 
of seven thousand men and women orgiasts, circa 180 B. C.,. 
described in Livy’s Rome^ Bk. 39, is worth careful study by 
all educationists and statesmen. 
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purified, as made pure, thereby, and shall be treated as re- 
instated in society. More emphatically and clearly he says : 

No g-ood citizen should have any dealings with sinners 
and criminals, enasvi-s, who have ‘not been washed clean’, 
a-niriiikta, (from nij, to wash, to purify), purified, by 
expiatory punishment or penance ; no good citizen should 
despise them or avoid them after they have been so purified. 
But the penance of those who have killed a child, or a bene- 
factor, or a refugee, or a woman, should be regarded as life- 
long, for social purposes, and no good citizen should dwell in 
the same house with them, even though the law-court may 
have imposed lesser punishment for special cause. ^ 

f ?! I 

siTssfira f ama, 

i Manu, xi, 189-190. 

Judge Lindsay, in his book, The BevoU of Modern 
Youth, (pub 1928), says : “If the purpose of our system of 
criminal jurisprudence, and of our prisons and other penal 
institutions punish r)ie7it, then they are admirable successes, 
and lack nothing save the rack, the boot, the thumb-screw, and 
the boiling oil... If, on the other hand, the real purpose of our 
system of criminal justice is to make people over again, cure 
their defects, normalise their point of view, to the end that 
they may be restored to society as useful citizens, then we are 
not within sight of it — save in the case of a few prisons that 
are managed by men of vision and imagination... Ninety per 
cent of those treated by the punishment method become 
criminals for life. Society tells them they are criminals and 
treats them as such, and they accept the suggestion... The 
gentler method, however difficult, and whatever skill it takes, 
does restore offenders permanently to Society, while the 
method of force and violence permanently alienates them from 
it”. All this is in the same vein as G. B. Shaw’s disserta- 
tions ; and like Shaw’s too is Mr, Lindsay’s sudden realisation 
that he has said too much, and his consequent quick unsaying 
of it. “Corrective punishment is often necessary, and the 
fear of such punishment is undoubtedly an effective deterrent 
to many a would-be offender against Society. I am not 
advocating the omission of punishment, provided it be cor- 
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Bwther Note on Co-Education 

For the reasons mentioned in the immediately preceding- 
pages, Education should be safeguarded against sex-fouiness 
with special vigilance. Co-education has been discussed on 
pp. 486-559, mpra. The latest news about Soviet Russia is 
that it is giving up Co-education after sad experience of con- 
sequences. Educational Institutions should be, in the country, 
what temple-rooms are in family-houses. Erotomaniacs, tem- 
peramentally unchaste, congenital prostitutes and rakes, of 
both SQxeSi should be kept far away from them. Adulterers, 
paramours and mistresses, demi-mondaines, boy-polluters and 
girl-defilers, Hollywood stars, gandharm-s and apsara-Si Tree- 
lovers’, may live in their own hectic and ghastly world of 
obscene cinemas, lascivious dramas, and drug-and-drink res- 
taurants. In U.S.A., the haunts of ‘the fallen’ are known 
as ‘red-light districts’. Modern capital towns of most western 
countries have similar parts and ‘night-sides’, in which 


rective and curative rather than vengeful punishment” ; 
(pp. 351-354). 

Lindsay had to deal mostly with uneducated or half-edu- 
cated sexually erring adolescent boys and girls, often ‘street 
arabs’. The remarks made on Shaw’s views above, apply 
to his also This book of his, also his C oi/ipanionate Marriage^ 
both very informing, provide, by their defects as well as merits, 
useful comment on Manu, and throw into relief, Manu’s com- 
prehensiveness. Lindsay’s “confidential talks” with offenders 
are like Manu’s ‘confessions to the spiritual preceptor’. Manu 
does not make the mistake of being more kind to the criminal 
than to the victim ; which mistake Lindsay seems to make. 
Gorgeous hospitals are made by the modern West for the use 
of sinners and paupers, while honest toilers go without meals. 
“The gentler method” which Mr. Lindsay (and also Mr. Shaw, 
partly) suggests, requires ten times as many ‘gentle’ practi- 
tioners of the method as the criminals, and a vast amount of 
patience, time, and public funds ; of the benefit of which, the 
non-criminal public must be correspondingly deprived. Psy- 
cho-analytic treatment has been found impractioable for just 
this reason of excessive expenditure of time and money, utterly 
disproportionate to the good results achieved, if any ; see 
A. Crichton-Miller, Psycho-analysis and its Perimtioes 
(H. U. L., pub. 1933), ch. ii, especially p. 118. 
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‘Jekylls’ become ‘Hydes’. But even in ‘respectable’ society^ 
in all these ‘advanced’ countries, there is much free ‘petting’ 
and ‘necking’, and many consequent conceptions, abortions, 
venereal disease, and also suicides. 

In India, joarfZi (seclusion of women) must be abolished, 
and girls must be educated ; but rationally, with due regard 
to psychological and physiological facts and domestic and 
social integration ; Maha-rashtra, Gujerat, Tamil-nad, Andhra, 
even now (though ways are changing there also) have some 
good example to show, of the proper middle course between 
extreme pardd and extreme nopardd (of harem-skirts, mixed 
bathing, ‘nudism’, dancing with another’s wife or husband, 
etc.). The new western sort of Co-education need not be the 
necessary consequence of abolition of pardd. Co-education of 
that sort has never been Sva-deshi (indegenous, ‘of our own 
country’). 

The old iaw-gi\ers enjoin that girls must be given edu- 
cation ; but '(fjtr'CLtf education, for their special vocation 
in life, of wife and mother and mistress of the household, 
domina^ (exceptions excepted, always) ; education in domestic 
science and work, various fine arts, literature, hygiene, care 
and upbringing of children — things far more vitally important 
and hoiiOT'-woTthy than a vast amount of academic learning 
or barren expertism ; and also than the hundreds of utterly 
artificial and vastly mischievous vocations of men and women 
that have been created by modern western civilisation. 

At the same time, the old lawgivers emphatically warned 
also, against indiscriminate mixing of men and women ; (see 
pp. 489-493). The frequency of trials for the crime of incest 
and other forms of sex-assaults on boys and girls, has been 
mentioned before, (pp. 921-924) ; and the Parliament there 
has enacted special law about them. W^idowed, and now and 
then unmarried, girls, seduced by their own men-relatives, and 
then heartlessly driven away from home, either to commit 
suicide, or to sell their bodies for bread, or to emigrate as 
wage-slave and prostitute to some far-off island- — cases of such 
are well-known to every grown-up man, in India, especially 
if he is a lawyer. « The present writer has happened to hear 
the heart-rending wailing, wailing, of one .such unfortunate, on 
a-public road, on an evening ; many other cases, of such women, 
V5^ho f0tfnd domestic service in family-homes, are also known 
to him. He also knows of -soine cases in which men-relatives 
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or otherSj out of sheer devilish sadisnii impregnated a girF 
just before she was married ; to leave a burning stain on her 
soul for all life, and impose their own progeny on another, 
like ^the cuckoo’. (The word 'cuckold’ appears very frequently 
in Shakespear’s plays and the characters, who fling the 
word at others, and gloat over the consequent huiniliation of 
those others). Suspicions often arise in such cases, and 
the whole happiness of the famll}' is ruined, in consequence). 
All such horrors should be fought against by all who wish 
well to the new generations of mankind, all who desire to 
uplift humanity, and make the earth fit to live on, for honest 
men and women. Publicity, exposure, so that the genera! 
public may be awakened, may fling away the ostrich policy 
which usually hushes up such foul wrongs, and may bring 
such devilish sinners to punishment — this seems the only way 
to check the evil. When they realise that the public is up in 
arms against them, they will restrain themselves. 

Co-education, of sex-conscious boys and girls, to be 
successful in India, should be confined to genuine and com- 
paratively small Guru-kulas, 'Teachers Family-Homes’, pre- 
sided over, conducted and taught, by married men and women ; 
who have their own children among the students, and who 
'brood ’ over them all in the true ‘parental spirit’. Co-educa- 
tors inspired by such ‘parental spirit’, of cdma mater et almus 
^pater^ would be able to bring about many beautiful and happy 
marriages among their pupils of compatible tastes and tem- 
peraments, after the pupils have read, under their advice, a 
few good books, (now available) on the subject of sex and 
marriage. In the better conducted institutions in U.S.A., it 
seems such marriages of pupils are encouraged, and occur 
often, and the married pair live together, and pursue their 
several special vocational studies in separate classes, if they 
are not studying the same subject. The giving, by a guru, 
to a worthy pupil, of his own daughter, in marriage, is one of 
the eight forms of marriage, mentioned by Manu ; and many 
instances of such are given in IdMsa-JPurdm. 

: With the. present ways of ‘herd-education’ in India, Co 
education is disastrous, for . morals, and therefore for soda! 
integrity and solidarity. The society which allows sex-defile- 
ment' of its. .young, does not place high value on cha.stity5 
^conjugal fidelity, mutual trust, and faithfulness, is treading 
■fast the downward road to death and' hell. 
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The corruptions which have arisen, through the usual 
‘excess’, in the existing institutions of law-and-religion,, 
property, marriage-and-family, are no doubt very great and 
very wide spread, all over the world. But to kill is not to 
cure. They must be restored to normality and health, by 
cutting off all diseased excresences. Some hasty persons 
loudly call for the immediate abolition of all such institutions ; 
but they offer nothing instead, except ‘do as you like’. They 
can be safely abolished only when the mind and body of man 
change so much that love-lust only will remain in the world, 
and no hate-lust nor jealousy ; that woman’s body will retain 
beauty intact after child-tearing ; that children w'ill grew up 
by themselves, without anyone taking care of them, or will be 
taken care of and brought up affectionately by public institu- 
tions, etc.; in short that pleasure only will be left and pains 
will be annihilated ; that there will be only gains for all, 
and no pains for any ; that all the metaphysical, psychological, 
and physiological laws, which have so far governed the world, 
will be replaced by an entirely new and different set. 

In the meantime, since ‘every dog wdll have its day’, 
persons who are compelled by their temperaments to indulge 
in blind destructive criticism of all and everything, without 
propounding an5'thing constructive, must go on so indulging. 
They serve at least this useful purpose that they are goading 
and provoking those who are blindly, or interestedly, with 
deliberate viciousness, clinging to the corrupted old ways, to 
open their eyes to the necessity for reformation and restoration. 

Marriage of virgin youth and virgin maid is the ancient 
Indian ideal, and therein only is long life, stability, well-being 
for individual, and family, and society. But if the bulk of 
the ‘modern’ mind in India also, aping the west, deludes itself 
with the notion that foulness is cleanness and cleverness ; that 
free love and promiscuous intercourse and ‘experienced” 
marriage to-day and divorce to-morrow, and ‘do as you like in 
the brave new world’, is the proper ideal for ‘smart’ young 
men and ‘smart’ young wxmen ; and that virginity is ‘goody- 
goody’ ; then India will also have to pass through the Purga- 
tory through which Europe has been passing ; a more Hellish 
Pyrgatory than India has yet experienced. 

May the Light of the Spiritual Sun illuminate the Mind 
of the Indian People, and give it Strength and Wisdom to 
avoid such horrors and hold fast to Righteousness. 



CHx\PTER IX 

(5) WHAT IS MAN ^ (6) WHAT IS STATE ? 

Of the eight queries we put before ourselves 
(pp. 882-3), as covering the whole field of Political organi- 
sation, four have been answered briefly. Under the third, 
Manu’s ‘Standard Ruler’ has been described in short 
(pp. 929-31). The history of Rama, narrated by India’s 
‘first poet’, adi-kavi, ValmTki, in Ramayanai is the classic 
portrayal, in detail, of the body and mind, the appearance, 
thoughts, feelings, utterances, deeds, of the ‘Ideal Hero’, 
‘Standard Man’, ‘Measure of Kings’^. That is why he is re- 
garded as an ava-tara, a special ‘descent’, a great focus- 
sing and manifestation on earth, of the divine Spirit of Good- 
ness, Beauty, and Truthfulness, of Power, Majesty, and 
Justice, come to set example of Right Life to kings in 
particular and human beings in general. A later poet has 
put into the mouth of Rama, these beautiful and solemn 
words : 

Ye kings to be, of earth \ with bended head 
Doth Rama pray to you, again, again — 

With painful labor have I built this bridge 
Of Righteousness, leading from earth to heaven ; 
With the same labor may you guard it well, 

And keep it firm, in full repair, and guide 
Our Father Manu’s children on to it, 

And see them safe across, from age to age.^ 

1 Such are the 

words of Vaimlki. Views \ary from age to age, \Nith varying ciroum- 
stances, as to vs hat is right and proper, and what is not, but some general 
ethicc-psychological piinciples hold g;cod throughout. The goodness of 
some act* of JRfima would not be readily conceded today. 

In the English rendering above, the allegorical ethico philosophical 
interpretation has been incorporated, of the great bridge of stones which 
Kama’s army built across the broad channel between India and Ceylon, 
at EfimCshvara, to besiege Bavana m Lanka, and slay him, for haung 
stolen Kama’s queen, Bita (which word means ‘well-oultivatedland’ aiso^. 
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Alas !, very few have been such kings, after the 
‘Solar’ and ‘Lunar’ dynasties degenerated in India. 

(5) What is Man ? 

The fifth query may be shortly answered thus: For 
the purposes of a rational Political Organisation, all human 
beings, with their less-developed dependents, who are 
sufficiently evolved in intelligence to wish consciously to 
remain together, in association with each other, in families, 
groups of families, clans, tribes, communities, in short 
Society of some sort, are connoted by the word Man here. 

From such Society in general, gradually specialise 
and emerge, State, Government, and Ruler or King. The 
distinction between these four is now generally recognised 
by western writers on politics^. ‘Society’ refers to ‘man’ 
alone; not necessarily to any ‘territory’. Add the ideas 
of ‘territory’ and of some ‘organisation’, and you have the 
‘State’. Add again, the idea of a group of persons with 
some power to control the organisation, and you have 
‘Government’. Make one person chief of that group, and 
you have ‘Ruler’ or ‘King’. Each of these four can have, 
has had, and has today, many forms. For practical 
purposes, the last three go together inseparably ; ‘king’ or 
chief ‘ruler’ may be imperialist autocrat, more or less 
strictly limited constitutional monarch, republican presid- 
ent, or totalitarian dictator^. We will deal with the origin 
and growth of all four under our sixth query. 

(6) What is the State ? 

Western writers have put forward four theories, 
broadly speaking, as to the origin of the State® : (1) God 

1 See, £.1., oa. i o£ Scephea Leaoock’s of PclLical Science, 

2 Eulier disoussioQ. ol the subject will ba found ia the ptesent 
writer’s Andsnt v^. Modern Scientific Scciahsm. 

sSkt. technical terms for Society, State, Government, 
Ruler (ki ng), a re, respectively, (or 

or (or ^T^r), samaja, rashtra (or rajya), 

shasana, shasaka or shasta (or raja). Rajya has 
become too closely associated with ‘monarchical king’ ; there- 
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made the king; (2) War made him; (3) People made 
iiimby Social Contract ; (4) Social Evolution and social un- 
derstandings and a.greements from time to time, gradually, 

fore rashtra is preferable. Rashtra has other allied signifi- 
cations also, and, therefore, a fuller connotation. It occurs often 
in Rg-V6da, Atharva-V^da, Aitareya Brahmana, Maha-bharata, 
Ramayana, Puranas, and later works, in several, but allied, 
senses. 

I I Aiiareya Brahiaana* 3 ?^ 1(5^ 

I ftsj: JIT 

TO siifiart m 

; ctt arraafg siia ^ m 

fsfar: I Athurva. ‘ 

3ITO gg 1 3Ibk., Shanti, ch. 95. 

g m f q i op. cit. ch. 77. fgf^ra ^rarg:, gg gging 

!, ^ i op. cu , ch. 37. g>j; fs??iTg,5 % gro: 

g gg:, ?t? argritg gtfgg, g i op. dt., 
ch. 71, i^rgiigi f? 3Tgg fggxggt ; ^ 

fg^ira gggitggrg. I Ramayana, II, ch. 67. 

^The people, vishah, are the State, rashtram’ (cf, 
French ‘States-Gcneral). ‘May I be the king, rdshtram, of 
these (people)’, or d am the State’, (etat, c’est le moi). ‘May 
the people, vishah, desire you 5 may not the State, rashtra, 
fall away from you’. ‘Where a haughty, harsh, and wilful 
king, raja, oppresses and kills good and wise persons, 
brahman a-s, that rashtra, kingdom, is demoniac, it is soon 
overrun and destroyed by enemies, even as a broken leaky 
boat is sunk by inrushiiig waters ’ ‘The first thing for a 
people, rashtra, to do, is to instal a chief ruler, raja; a 
rashtra, without an In dr a, king, is weak, bandits 
spread over it unchecked’. ‘When the rashtra, the people, 
the country, sleeps, I wake and watch' — says the dutiful ruler. 
After the Maha-bharata war was over, Kishna said to 
Yudhishthira, victorious but desolate because of the vast 
slaughter and general devastation, (cf. the condition of the 
victors, after the second World-War) : ‘This tract of country 
known as Kuru-jangala, the people of the four v a r n a-s 
^vocational classes, castes) that dwell in it, and the chieftains 
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almost silently, developed and brought to birth, State and 
King, Only excessive emphasis on one or another aspect^ 
makes these theories seem different. In reality, the first 
three are included in the fourth. As the different parts of 
a tree are all pre-included in the seed, so State-Govern- 
ment-King are pre-included in, and gradually manifest by 
the evolution of, Society^. 

Manu’s pronouncement, on 'the creation of the King’, 
has been recorded before (pp.931-2). Maha-hharata, Shanti-- 
parva, ch. 66, supplemented by Vayu and other PuramB 
(see pp. 93 — 104 supra) ^ recounts excellently the origin of 
all four in combination. 

In the earliest times, human beings lived together in in- 
nocent peace, like good children (as tribes of so-called 
^primitive’, as distinguished from the ^degenerate’, ‘savages’, 
which are found, here and there, even today ; or as herds of 
harmless deer, or flocks of pigeons). Gradually, the sense of 
•mine — and — thine’, ‘individuality’, and sequential loves, 
hates, greeds, prides, fears, jealousies, grew in them. They 
began to murder one another, like fish. All peaceful life 
vanished. Then they made promises to each other : 'Whoever 
hurts another by speech or stroke, or commits adultery, shall 
be cast out and driven away’. But they abided not by their 
promises. Great unhappiness fell upon them. They gathered 
together and went to the Grandfather, P i t a-m ah a (‘Brahma’, 
the Patriarch of the community, in whom the wisdom of the 
Universal Mind, also meant by the ‘Brahma’, was embodied 


that have survived — these constitute your rashtra, kingdom, 
domains, territory and population’. ‘The ruler who oppresses 
the rashtra, the people, to extort wealth quickly from them, 
is like the farmer who cuts open the udder of a cow to extract 
all the milk at once’ ; (cf., ‘killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs’). When Rama had gone away to the forests, 
exiled by his father King Dasharatha at the bidding of his 
queen Kaikeyi (Rama’s stepmother), and Dasharatha also lay 
dead of sorrow, the ministers, mantrl-s, assembled and said 
to one another : ‘Some worthy member of this House of 
Ikshvaku must be installed as chief ruler, raja, at once, this 
very day ; for if our rashtra, State, is left without a head, 
r it will go to rack and ruin.’ 
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most), and prayed : ‘Bhagavan !, Lord !, we are perishing for 
lack of an Tshvara, ruler, who would compel all to keep the 
promises we have made to each other’. He directed them to 
Manu. Manu would not agree : ‘Rulership is very worrisome, 
very difficult, amongst ill -behaving, deceitful, quarrelsome 
human beings’. The people coxed and cajoled and assured 
him : ‘We will provide all needed assistance ; we will give 
you a tenth of the produce of the land ; we will build up, for 
you, stocks and stores of treasure and grains ; we will 
marry you to a beautiful wife ; and we will give you sturdy 
well-armed guards to do your bidding, carry out your decisions, 
enforce your commands, and surround you as gods surround 
Indra. So you vill protect those who are good and \irtuous 
among us, and suppress those who are vicious and evil’. Then 
Manu agreed, and ruled well and wisely ; and the evil ones 
feared and shrank, and the good rejoiced. 

In this story, we find primitive Society, the plasm, 
evolving into an embryonic State, by means of nascent 
Contracts among the People ; putting forth an incipient 
Government by mutual fear and compulsion : and ulti- 
mately electing and appointing a ruler with undefined' 
general powers. The great qualities which made the 
chosen person worthy of such selection, may well be 
regarded as the gift of Nature’s God ; therefore it may be 
said that God made the king. But also, the need for him 
arose because of War among the People ; therefore War 
made him. Also, it is patent that the People chose and 
accepted and made him, therefore the People made him. 
Further, they did so in consequence of their own mental 
and Social Evolution, and, thence, of understandings, 
among themselves, and also with the person chosen as 
king. 

With the king’s advent, happiness came to the people. 
But, alas !, in Dual Nature, -every shine has its 
shadow’. The body-guard and the treasures, in the 
hands of z^^-worthy successois to the Throne’, became 
temptations, and means, for the oppression of the people ; 
and the handsome queen, instead of being regarded as the 
holy Mother of a Noble Dynasty, became a stimulator of 
unholy lust which craved harems. Thus the people fell 
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‘from the frying pan into the fire’. They dampen the fire, 
from time to time, by revolutions and slayings of the 
evil rulers ; but the Wheel of Good-and-Evil keeps turning 
round-and-round. ^ 


1 A remarkable illustration of the circling round, ‘the engineer 
hoist -with his own petard’, the spider caught in its own web’, is being 
painted on the current page of Indian hitjtory By means of the 
Railway, the Post, the Telegraph, the Bricish Government enveloped in 
its meshes the whole (especially the economic) life oi the whole popula- 
tion, and could paralyse that life m a day, by stopping all communica- 
tion. But, due to change, caused by the World War, in the general political 
atmosphere, and the excessive dearth of the necessaries of life, the 
Railway, Post, and Telegraph workers decided to adopt the methods of 
the Congress The Railway men gave notice to the Government that they 
would go on strike— about a million men — from a date m June, 1946, 
and another quarter-million P. and T men, from 11-7-1946. The 
Government bent its knees, and compromised with the Ry. Union, 
increasing salaries and allowances by a total of nine crore rupees a year. 
The P. and T. strike has begun on 11th July, 1946 The man are 
demanding an additional total of eleven crore rupees per year , and it 
looks as if the Government must compromise. It has begun with 
resistance, and is experimenting with measures to carry on the work ; 
bat the experiment does not seem hopeful It should be noted that the 
P. & T. men are, comparatively, very well paid , they have not the sym- 
pathy of the public, which is the ultimate sufferer from increments of 
the salaries etc of Government servants , and some Congress leaders have 
been appealing to the P. and T. unions, to refrain ; but in vain. The blind 
Satyagraha methods which the Congress leaders taught to the public, 
have now been learnt by the public servants, and are recoiling upon the 
Congress ; and are also blockading the Government, far more successfully, 
and incomparably more quickly, than the Congress did or could. The 
Governpaeutal servants, whom the Congress leaders coaxed In vain for 
years, to go on ‘non-co-operation* strike against the Government, and 
who always worked for the Government and against the public, in the 
political struggle, have now learnt the trick, and are playing it for 
themselves. ‘Two oan play at the game*. A strike of schoolmasters is 
also brewing ; and these are, indeed, far worse paid, comparatively, than 
the P. and T. men , but the British Government will not be much 
ooncemed over that , for it will hu*'t the public’s children rather than 
that Government (as distinguished from the Congress Ministries, at 
present in office). The Government, so powerful, when serv d and helped 
unquestioningly by its servants, against the public, is very powerless 
against those servants. The last straw — or, rather, spine-crushing boulder 
— upon its camel’s back, will come when the bulk of the Indian Army aud 
the Police goes on ‘strike’ Reseniment at racial contempt, and differential 
treatment in every respect, in barracks as well as battlefields, is widespread 
throughout that Array , aud the spirit of nationalist patriotism is also 
now infiltrating into it, and putting the finishing touches. Such are the 
far-reaching consequences of short-sighted gross Mis-Government by 
*‘iw-ideal*, unprincipled, rulers, oblivious of all ‘high ideals', driven by 
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Probably every form of State and Government and 
Chief Ruler, that has been thought of and described by 
any western political thinker, from Plato and Aristotle 
downwards, is to be found described in Itiliam- Purana^ 
and tried in actual practice, in the past history of India. 
Brahmana-rajya, theocracy or hagiocracy, sacerdotalism, 
ecclesiasticism, the reign and rule of the priest, (book-law) ; 
Kshattriya-rajya, timocracy ^ militarism, feudalism, im- 
perialism, bureaucratism, the ‘martial law’ of the soldier, 
the ‘will of the military command’, (bludgeon-law, blind 
Force-rule); Vaishya-rajy a, plutocracy, capitalism, mercan- 
tilism, the rule of the financier (proud-purse-law) ; Shudra- 
rajya, ‘demo(n-)cracy’, socialism, industrialism, proletarian- 
ism, totalitarianism, equalitarianism, communism, ‘mobocra- 
cy’, ‘an-archism’, the reign of the boor, (no-law) ; ‘Eka-rajya, 
moi archy, autocracy, dictatorship; Dvai-rajya, di-archy(as 
in Sparta of Greece, and AvantT of India in Maha-bharata 
days) ; Sam-rajya, empire, emperorship ; Sarva-bhauma- 
tva, Chakra-varti-tva, Chatur-anta-rajya. all-world em- 
perorship ; Bhaujya, regency ; Gana-rajya, oligarchy ; 
Sangha-rajya, republic ; Sva-rajya, self-government, auto- 
nomy (instead of auto-cracy) ; Vai-rajya, (idealist) an- 
archy (as that of the Uttara-Kurus in Maha-bharata times); 
Upa-rajya, vice-royalty ; and so on. All these are des- 


tbe basest motives only. Namesis never sleeps , she keeps the wheel 
revolving. There have been small ‘mutinies’ very recently in the Royal 
Indian Navy at Bombay and Karachi, and ‘strikes’ of police* in soma 
places, qmckly ‘appeased’ by the Govt., m Behar ; and, as this goes to 
Press, 1. 8 ’4b) strikes of Bank-stafis, Govt, office-clerks, and others, are 
brewing In short, there is an Epidemic of Strikes. Heaps of letters are 
being destroyed by the P.O.’s , Ry. parcels and goods cannot be delivered 
for lack of R/E’s, and all business is dislocated. 

3 I Mann, iv, 172 

‘Sin does not always bring its own penalty immediately ; but soma 
day, soon or late, it recoils on the sinner without fail, and destroys him 
root and branch’, 

i Explained as % military state’, in Ene. Bnt. xviii, 56(c) 
art. ‘'Plato’ ; 14th eda. 
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cribed in the old books, with their respective merits-and- 
demerits^. 

The first part, Raja-Dharma, 'king’s duty’, of Mhh,, 
Shanti-parva, is a mine of information on all topics of 
political science ; and is the best commentary on Manu’s 
frineiples of government ; as Ramayana is the best por- 
trayal of the ideal ruler. Through all the changing forms, 
indicated above, of state and government, run some com- 
mon features, in accord with those principles ; 

(1) A head of the state, chief of the executive, chief ruler, 
king, president ; (2) ministers, councillors, advisors, heads of 
state-departments ; (3) capital town, centre, chief locus and 
focus of government ; (4) territory ; (5) treasury ; (6) army ; 
(7) allies. All these are based on the People, the Population. 
A state, r a s h t r a, r a j y a, is a living organism composed of these 
seven anga-s, limbs, members, organs, (the soul of which is 
the high Purpose indicated by the answer to the third query, 
p, 889, si/pra). None is more important than any other ; all 
are inter-dependent ; each organ is indispensable for its own 
special function. Still, considering the whole, defect in each 

'^Aifareya Brdhrnana, vnu 15. Dr. K. P. Jayasvval, Hindu 
Polity, (pub. 1924) and Dr. D R. Bhandarkar, Some Aspects 
of Hindu Polity (1928), give much information about details. 
Prof : S. V. Puntambekar, Introduction to Civics and Politics, 
(1928) treats the subject with sympathy for traditional Indian 
ideas. The reader may however be warned to be on guard 
against the usual professor-scholar’s "^professional’ tendency to 
stress minute distinctions too much, attach excessive impor- 
tance to small details, magnify trivial differences and by-pass 
the far more important substantial same-nesses, sama- 
<1 a r s h i t a, and overlook the pervasive Voclanta-maxim, that 
‘Ail is in Each, and Each is in AH’. It is patent that all the 
forms of state-government-ruler, noted above, are pre-present 
in the plasm, Society, and are thrown Into prominence, now 
this, now that, by changing circumstances, en-viron-ment. 
Other Indian scholars have also been delving into the subject, 
and published learned books, during recent years ; but from 
the few that I have been able to look into, it has seemed to me 
that they have not paid due attention to the 'vocational-class’ 
nature of the socio-individual organisation (so-called ‘caste- 
system’) which is the very heart, the soul, of Hindu Polity. 
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preceding (as named in the above list) is of more grievous 
consequence than the succeeding, for the higher-placed person 
sets example, which is followed by the lower-placed ^ 

Though formal head of the state, yet the king must 
always submit to be guided by good and wise legislators and 
councillors, (see pp. 907-8, 933, 937, stipra ; more about the 
coronation oath will be said presently). 

He should choose seven or eight councillors, of honored 
families, learned, valiant, experienced, attached to his house 
ancestrally, famed for great works and outstanding deeds. 
All important affairs of state, he should discuss with them. 
Even a simple enterprise is difficult to carry to success, by a 
single person ; how much more so must be the high and very 
complex emprise of rulership of a state, without capable 
assistants Alliances, hostilities, defence, finance, productive 
industries, maintenance of public services, reclaiming and 
colonising or conquest of new lands, consolidation of new 
gains, and affairs of the many other departments of public 
administration — all these should be carefully consulted over, 
in council, by him. He should also appoint as many more 
subordinate ministers and officers as may be needed to cope with 
different kinds of work, f.i., mines, factories, palace-upkeep, 
(king’s 'civil-list’, ‘private domains’ etc.), factories, etc With 
special care should he choose d d t a-s, ambassadors of various 
ranks and grades, (plenipotentiaries, envoys, personal 
representatives, high commissioners). The data should be 

ff « 5 ?rr: ; 3=5^1^ 1 

Haw g, w-aw, 

Kautalya’s Ariha-8hastr^i^ 8Imkr<i-nlti, Kaman<iaka’s 
^Tiii-sdra^ and other books, enumerate the seven with very 
slight differences ; thus some substitute d u r g a, fort, for 
pur a, capital town ; but they explain that strongest fort and 
capital go together. 
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a person of high family traditions, upright, very trustworthy^ 
loyal, acquainted with all sciences (of human nature), and able 
to read the minds, the thoughts and characters, of others, by 
their faces, expressions, gestures. Internal peace and order 
depends on the am at y a, minister of justice ; external, on the 
data, ambassador. The latter can create friends, or make 
foes, or turn the one into the other, for his state, by his 
discretion or indiscretion.^ 

Coronation Oath, 

An oath was administered to the king by the raja- 
kartarah, ^king-makers’, brahmana-s (by worth; not 
necessarily birth), good and wise elders, who, in coiisulta- 
tion with the people, selected, elected, appointed him 
newly ; or approved of him, if born from a preceding 
king. This was done at a solemn public ceremony of 
installation, m the presence of representatives of all four 
vocational classes. The oath had to be repeated thrice by 
the king-elect, and was to this effect : 

Between the night on which I was born, and the night on 
which I will die, whatever good I may have done, and what- 
ever benefit would accrue to me therefrom, my hopes of 
heaven, iny progeny, my life — may I forfeit, and be deprived 
of, it, all, if I oppress the people in any way. T will follow 
the advice that the wise eiders give me, for promoting the 
welfare, art ha, of the people. I will put far away from 
my heart all lust, hate, gieed, and pride ; I will act impartially 
towards all, without bias of my personal likes and dislikes. 

I will restrain strongly, all who may err from the way of 
virtue. I will uphold Dharma always, with vigilant eye 1 

'^Manu^ vii. 54-67. For other duties of the king, see 
pp. 402, 643, supra. For multifarious details of administra- 
tive work and technical names of ministers, superintendents, 
officers, officials, of large and small departments of public 
work, Kautalya’s ArihaShdstra must be referred to. It is a 
very tersely- worded statute-book, as well as intensely practical 
and comprehensive manual of every day administration, of a 
highly imperialist and at the same time state-socialist state ; 
state-socialist, because the welfare of the people is always kept 
in front, and the emperor is kept subordinate to the legislator 
and the law-book. 
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make solemn oath that I uill foster and protect the people of 
the earth, with my whole mind and speech and body, arid 
will never act wilfully, like a self-wiUed, sva-vasha, person, 
but will obey and carry out strictly and scrupulously the law 
laid down in D a n d a-n 1 1 i, (law in general, as well as penal 
law in particular).! 


Kautalya-Ohauakya’a state was imperialist, because bis 'mon-arch* 
Chandra-gupta was ‘emperor* ; bnt be was a constitutional emperor, 
much ‘limited’ by KantaJya and ctber b r Tib m a n a ‘counsellors’ ; and 
brribmana jnsisted on But tbe state was ‘state- 

socialist’ also, - ‘monarch’, or tbe state, owned tbe ‘means 

of production’, all land, forests, mines, etc., and maintained large state- 
farms, though, at tbe same time, it promoted private enterprise by leasing 
out freely, and, to a large extent, really spent tbe resources of the state 
for tbe welfare of tbe people. A few centuries later, all this disap- 
peared ; came a period of ii d h i-r fi 3 y a, ‘over-lordsbip, suzereignty’, 
(as in tbe days of Yudbisbtbiraand Mabatbarata, or of the ‘Holy Roman 
Emperor’), and that again reverted into tbe condition of separate, 
‘independent’, kingdoms and sovereignties. 

^ =!5T ’g 5f, ^ 

ST’i’a IT, 3TT5:, SWT, I'lftsTr:, TT ! Ailareya 

I>rdh)/ia/uty viii, 15 Dr. K. P. Ja}aswal, llhuVn Polity, gives 
many details of the Vcdic ritual. A noteworthy item is that 
after the king had been placed on the thione by the officiants, 
r a pa-kart a r-as, ‘king-makers', he was struck on the back 
with a rod, (land a, symbolically, to remind him that he 
too was under the law, not above it ; that he too was subject 
to punishment, if he misconducted himself. The vicious king 
Vdna was slain by the people led by ishi-s, and his son 
Prthu (see pp. 929-30 siqorci) was elected by them to the vacant 
sovereignty, and made to take this oath : 

?Tf SW-^WTWrT, 

qa ?Tiqq:, 

3Tf 'qil 3Tq8gq;: 1 

sif^ 'q-Tf^fTfrr, TTTOT, wni, fn?r, 

3Tf aft, =q-T?Jf 
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Only when he had taken this oath, then only, under 
stress of the high emotion and aspiration embodied in it and 
aroused by it, did the ‘divine spirit’ of ‘royal majesty’ and 
glory descend upon him, enter into him, envelope him as 
with an aureole, and the king-elect became fully and truly 
king. 

The two most important features of the state have 
been dealt with now. The other five do not need 
further specification ; details are numerous ; and may be 
read in (translations of) Artha-Shaitra, and the conver- 
sations between Yudhishthira and Narada {Mbh., Sabha- 
parva), and the former and Bhlshma (Shanti-parva and 
Anushasana-parva), and Rama and Bharata {Ramayana, 

Mbh.^ Shanti-p., ch. 58. 

“The obligation to the sovereign lasts so long as, and no 
longer than, the power lasteth by which he is able to protect 
them... The people as a community or tmiversitas subordinates 
itself to one whom it elects as a summxim magistratus or 
supreme ruler by pctctuui subjectionisj and thus creates a 
state.. nihil potest quod de jure potest y the king can do 
nothing except what the law allows”; llobh^Sy L^ciathan, 
Compare this with the Mbh. verses above Similarities, even 
identities, in the workings of the minds of men, in all times 
and climes, are at least as patent as the dissimilarities, if we 
would only see. Extracts from Motley’s Dutch Bupuhlicy to 
the same effect, have been given before (pp. 940-1 supraX The 
king was never ^ necessarily hereditary in any country. 
Examples of election of kings, are to be found in " the works 
of Herodotus, Plutarch, Tacitus, Gibbon, Merivale [Eo 7 ?iey 
B. C.), Duruy (Rrance)^ J^agna Chartd of Britain is only a 
special and prominent post-coronation-oath, confirmatory of the 
first. Many instances are given in Dihdsa-Rurana / the case of 
KhanUietra. whom the people elected after driving away his 
wicked father, as in the case of Prtlm, is quoted in K/shnay 
u ht%id>y in th^ Theory of Avatdras, Rama himself was ap- 
pointed yuva-r a j a, not only with fhe consent, but by the 
strongly expressed wish, of the People. 
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Aranya-kanda) and many other chapters of the two 
epics. In the next chapter, here, some details, mentioned 
in Manu-Smrti, will be noted, 

(7) Relation of Man and State, 

We may now deal with our seventh query, What is 
the right relation between individual Man and collective 
State ? What are the rights-and-duties of each towards 
the other ? 

Herbert Spencer published an essay, 31an vs. the 
State, in 1884. He pleads for minimum interference by 
the State and maximum enterprise by the individual ; 
laisses faire, and not etat, c’est le moV ; or, in the words 
of Esop, for King Log, and not King Stork. The struggle 
between the two is as old as humanity. The origin of 
the state is itself proof. Endeavour to balance and re- 
concile is equally long-standing and perpetual. In and 
since the last decades of 19th cent. B.C,, the controversy 
has spread all over the world, and taken on the qualities 
of a gigantic war between two idealogies, Individualism 
and Socialism. Extreme forms of the two are Dictatorship 
and Communism. The ‘idea-logical’ war has resulted in 
the two ^physico-logical’ World-Wars. A third is in the air. 
‘War m heaven’, in mind ; then on earth, in body. 

The subject has been discussed in detail in the present 
author’s other works. ^ Here it will suffice to say that 
Manu’s simple yet complete (and to the present writer’s 
mind, perfect) solution of the whole problem, his balancing 
and reconciliation of Individual and Society, is effected 
by means of the four v a r n a-s, ‘vocational classes’, and 
the four ashrama-s, ‘stages of life’, and corresponding 
‘groups or orders of individuals’, and subsidiary tetrads. 
The four classes are the ‘organs’ of Society, and subserve 
Social Life ; the four stages and orders are the ‘organs’, 

'^Ancient vs. Modern Scientific Socialism, (1934) and 
'World War and Its Only Cure — "World Order and World 
Religion (1941). See also App. ‘Fundamental Principles of 
Social Reconstruction’, at the end of the present work. 
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parts, of the Individual, and subserve Individual Life 
they interweave as warp and woof, and ensure, in a 
rational and scientific manner, that ‘each really does his 
best for all, and all do their best for each.’ The one 
purpose of the whole of the present work is to expound 
this thought, and endeavour ‘to justify the Manu’s Way 
to men’. 

(8) Sow can Protection he effectively achieved f 
Our eighth query is also covered by the answer given 
to the seventh. The chief, indeed the sole, duty of the 

2 Shaw writes (oj). Prefaces, p. 312) : “A book about imprison, 
ment should be also a book about freedom Rousseau said that mau is 
born free. He was wrong. No government. ‘ ' ~ ’^7 regard its 

citizens as born free. On the contrary, it must ■ as born in 

debt, and as neee-sarily mourring fresh debt every day they live, and 
its most pressing duty is. ..to see that they pay it. Not until it is paid, 
can any freedom begin for the individual.” Manu and VMa have stated 
the truth on a far grander scale , and have not ouly stated it, but have 
provided for the practising of it systematically, (see pp 62-57, and 81, 

, ‘The child of Brahma is horn into this world with the burden 
of a threefold debt, to the (1) dev a-s (‘gods’, the forces of Nature which 
give him the whole world of objects that he experiences with his sensor 
and motor organs, ( 2 ) pitrs, (‘ancestors’, who give him the 
body and the organs through which he contacts the world of objects), 
(3) 1 shi-s, who give him long-accumulated stores of knowledge which 
‘civilise’ him. By fulfilling the duties of the first three ashram a-s, 
‘stages of life’, (1) student, (2) householder, (3) ‘forest-dweller’, and 
passing from the one to the other successively in the prescribed order, 
a person becomes freed from the three congenital debts ; and then only 
can he successively achieve spiritual as well as physical m o k s h a, 
‘salvation’, ‘freedom’, (whereby he repays the fourth congenital or 
rather eternal debt to ihe Supreme Spirit, from which is derived the 
person’s Spark of Soul) One who endeavours to seize m 0 k s h a without 
having repaid the debts, will fall into greater debts and deeper depths 
instead of rising out of them. Having ( 1 ) studied VCda, ‘material-and- 
splritual science’, ( 2 ) reared up good children into good citizens, ( 3 ) 
performed y a 3 ua-s, acts of seU-denying public =crv]co, the child of Manu 
should seek mok s h a, rest, release from aii oond- o» rights and-duties, 
all fetters of the soul, all powers-and-respousibilities. If he wants to 
snatch the joy of freedom before deserving it, he will be flung into worse 
bondage,’ 

I F. 

g^uofeed by Kulluka in his T^hd on Manu, vi, 3G. See also pp 160-166 
m^ra. More on the ways of repaying the congenital debts may be said 
in the chapter on Domestic and Eco-nomio Organisation. 
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state-government-king is to ‘protect the varna-s and 
ashram a-s,’ { e. to make sure that each person of each 
class and each order, fulfills his-her right-and-duty 
towards every other. The king or state was originated 
for only this. ^ 

^Note: It has been said before, that many western orien- 
talists have harboured the notion that is a 

manual for brahman a-s only; that they have been very 
much in error ; and that nearly two-fifths of the work is a 
‘manual for ksh at t r i y a-s’. If we wush to see any truth 
in the orientalists’ view, we may say that the element of it 
there is this, m., that the brahman a class was entrusted 
and charged with the duty of instructing and guiding the 
k s h a 1 1 r i y a (as w^ell as the other classes) and seeing that 
he did his duty ; so much so that the brahmaua is, in the 
last resort, authorised and enjoined to chastise the kshat^ 
triya, if he obstinately persists in wickedness ; and scores 
of instances are given, in the It ihdsa- Parana. Apart from 
this, 3Iiinn is at least as much a hand-book for kshattriyas 
as for brahman a-s. Political Organisation was not 
treated in the previous edition of this work so fully 
as was desirable ; though a ceitaist amount of informa- 
tion on it was (and again has been now) unavoidably mixed 
up with the exposition of Educational Organisation. A good 
deal of the further information needed, has been put into other 
books since (see f.n. on p. 971 s^tpra). This, it would not be 
proper to repeat in the present work. (Paper and printing 
difficulties, due to the post-war famine of everything, are also 
ever-present). Still it does not seem right that 982 out of 
2684 verses of Mcum^ should be passed by with only so much 
as has been said above. A rapid Synopsis of its chapters ril, 
viii, ix, will therefore be attempted. 


1 1fanu, vn, 35, see pp. S4-S5 and 865, supra. JlS/i,, Sbanu-p., 
describes with fullness the “evils of a-rajakst, ‘king-less-ness’, ‘an- 
archy’. One pithy \erse may be gnoted ; 

‘The robber rejoices, robbing the goods of the weak, where there is no 
king to restrain him , but when others, stronger than he, rob him, then 
he wishes there were a king to protect him.* 



CHAPTER X 

The Dharma of the Kshattriya 

[Synopsis of Mamies Chapter VII) 

Verses 1-31 have been translated on pp. 889-892,1 and 
933-937. 

(32-43). Very necessary is it that the ruler should surround 
Himself with wise elders, counsellors and helpers of the 
highest quality, versed in various sciences, who would guide 
him to the right use of administrative power. He should 
never be autocratic, but should always act as decided by good 
and wise legislators, who would make good and wise laws, 
for the guidance of the ruler, the ministers, the people. 

Towards his own people, the king should always be just 
and considerate ; towards enemies, severe ; towards afec- 
tionate and loyal friends, he should be sincere and straight- 
forward, not crooked or deceitful in any way; to the learned and 
wise, respectful and tolerant, even if they address him 
harshly, on occasion, for his own and the people's good. 

He should rise early and go to bed late ; diligently practise 
self-control, and discipline himself. Many great kings, like 
Vena, Nahusha, Sudah, Sumukha, Nimi, Dandaka, were des- 
troyed for lack of self-control. 

Four vidyas, sciences, should be particularly studied 
by the ruler ; (1) Ethics, Eugenics, Aesthetics ; (2) Law, 
Civics-Politics, Jurisprudence; (3) Economics, Trades, Indus- 
tries ; (4) Metaphysic, Psychology, Physiology. ^ The first, 

iSee pp. 7-13 and 401-2, stipra. Why is Philosophy* 
Adhyatma-vidy a or AnvikshikT, insisted on ? 

®rT?WTtnf =9 ; 

TWt! » Mann, i, 1-3. 
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secondj and third should be studied with the help of learned 
elders ; the fourth, mainly by direct personal observation of 
the world. 

(44-53). He who cannot control himself, cannot control 
others. Ten v y a s a n a-s, evil addictions, born of k a m a, carnal 
desire, should be particularly guarded against, in himself ; 
also eight born of krodha, anger. 

The former are : hunting, dicing,- day-sleeping, scandal- 
mongeriog, woman-chasing, drinking, dancing, singing, in- 
strument-playing, and aimless wandering about ; when not 
kept within strict bounds, these lead a person into sin, 
poverty, disease. 

The latter are : causeless fault-finding, oppressing the 
good, malicious injuring, envying, imputing evil motive or 
conduct falsely, lawless seizing of people’s property, harsh 
speaking', hitting ; these create enemies all round, and 
endanger the very life of the ruler. Excessive greed is the 
parent of all these. 

Of tli€ kama-boni addictions, spirituous drink, g’amb- 
ling", sexuality, and hunting, are the worst ; of the kr od ha- 
born. striking, offensive language, deprivation of possessions. 
‘The Lord Manii was sitting* at ease, with peaceful undis- 
tracted mind. Great rshks approached him, saluted, and said : 
Lord ! declare to us the dliarma-s of all the varna-s and 
the aslirama-s; for thou alone knowest 
purpose of this measureless and thought-transcending Design 
of the Unborn Self-born.’ (Current editions read ‘mixed 
castes’, antar a-prabhava-s, instead of ash r a m a-s ; but 
this must be an error ; ‘mixed castes’ occupy barely three 
dozen verses of the tenth cha-pter, whereas ashrama-s are 
spread all over the book as prominently as varna-s ; the wise 
rshi-enqiiirers could not have emitted either in their request, in 
favor of a minor corollary). Only he W'ho knows both the 
highest and the lowest aspects, -the best and the worst features 
of human nature, can rightly administer human affairs, and 
guide human beings to happiness. “The true nature of our 
existence on this planet, the origin of our being, the meaning 
and purpose of it ; of what is life and what is death ; and of 
the nature of the rule that is exerted over us ; we really know 
nothing” Froude, Short Studies on Great Subjects^ art,: 
^Liicianb Adhyatma-vidya, Vedanta, tells us all this ; and 
Mann bases his Socio-Individual Organisation expressly upon it. 
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Of these seven again, which are to be found in almost al! 
‘royal circles’, raja-mandala-s, each preceding one, begin- 
ning with ‘drink’, is more dangerous than the succeeding. ^ 

3T53[.3Tsqtrir^5l.5!5fa<tf^?ITW I vi. 82. 

®ratj5Trit ; 

imroi qw ; H. 13. 

ari^rsi qqraoi), 

^ Hart, =g qa. i vi. 83. 

^Ail this world of objects, that is indicated by the word This^ 
(as distinguished from I, Object from Subject), is only the 
Ideation of the Supreme Self. He who does not know the 
Science of that Self cannot bring any undertaking to beneficial 
fruition. Those only who are free from greed and lust, are 
not absorbed in artha and kama, they only can rightly 
know dharma. They who wish to know dharma rightly, 
must study V6d a. To understand Veda rightly, knowledge 
of Ved-anfca, the crown of knowledge, the finality, and the last 
part, of Veda, i.e.) Upanishafs^ wherein is enshrined the 
supreme knowledge, is indispensable’. 

The word 'Manu’ signifies (a) a great individual of very 
highly evolved and advanced soul, who usually incarnates as 
primal leader of a great race ; (b) an office, a type, the greatest 
first patriarch of a race or sub-race or minor race ; (c) Uni- 
versal Mind, i^man, to think, to ‘mentate’, whence 'man’, the 
thinker of before and after). A modern evolutionist may say 
*race-mind’, 'mass-mind’, 'collective intelligence’, instead of 
*Manu’ ; and a Carlylean may similarly speak of 'heroes’ and 
*geniuses’ that appear from time to time, by the 'Will of God’, 
or 'Chance’ or 'Nature’, or 'Law of Evolution’, as you please. 

1 Today also, iatoxioating drugs and drinks are the most baneful. 
They are the direct cause of a vast amount of sexual vice and of all sorts 
of crimes. The pre-war drink-bill of Britain alone used to be over three 
hundred million pounds annnally ; and of CJ S.A., perhaps twenty or 
thirty times as much. Indiscriminate sex-indulgence results in excessive 
and also feeble and sickly populatio’i, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
endemic agonising venereal di=oa<5e and insanity, endeavours te check 
which, by discoveries of nc-s dregs have always proved futile, see 
official reports of medical conditions of balligerenb countries, during 
and between the two wars. Gambling, in the wide sense, covering 
•speculation' and licensed Speculation’, ‘profiteering’, ‘cornering’, stock- 
jcffiblng*, etc, also, is the cause of individual poverty to the loser, and of 
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As between evil addiction and death, the former is much the 
worse. The addict, vyasanl, falls ever lower and lower; 
the vice-free soul rises ever higher and higher to heaven. 


colleotive poverty, on an immense scale, to the vast masses. Hunting 
for the sake of hunting promotes homicidal tendency and murderous 
militarism, besides diverting time and energy from urgent duties, and 
causing them to be neglected, consider the official avowals, during 
the two wars ; of ‘war for the sake of victory’, ‘war for the sake of 
world-empire’, of all the belligerents (except Russia) , and the fact that 
bombers often dropped bombs on civilian persons and property for the 
mere pleasure 01 hitting the object aimed at, the ‘target’. The conse- 
quences of insulting words, physical hurt, excessive taxation, and forcible 
seizure of goods, are obvious. I he World Wars have been due, ultimately, 
to these ‘evil addictions’ of the rulers and leaders. 

Drinking is declared to be the very worst of all vices, for it is the 
prolific parent of all others. A western writer has said well “Drink 
has drained more blood, hung more (mourning) crepe, sold up more 
homes, plunged more people into bankruptcy, armed more villains, slain 
more children, snapped more wedding rings, defiled more innocence, 
blinded more eyes, twisted more limbs, dethroned more reason, wrecked 
more manhood (and womanhood also, now), broken more hearts, blasted 
more lives, caused more suicides, dug more graves, than any other 
poisoned scourge that e%er swept across the world.” The great Poraiiic 
allegory of the Churning of the Ocean by the gods and the titans, tells 
ns that, from that churning issued, among other wonders, the sisters 
Ambrosia and Alcohol, am Ha and varuiil; the titans chose the 
latter , the gods, the former. Nature is Dual, always. 

Prohibition was en-act-ed, on the national scale, in (J.S A., m 
1918-1920 , but, in consequence ot tremendous outcry by ‘vested interests* 
and of widespread public weakness for ‘drink’, despite the exhortations 
of well-wishers ot humanity, (‘Pussyfoot’ Johnson became a specially 
prominent worker among these, and toured India also), was abandonud 
not many years after This was done for the professed reason that it 
had given ri'se to enormous lawless secret destination and traffic, 
smuggling, boot-legging, black-marketmg, etc., and, thereby, use'ess luss 
of revenue to the Gaveinment, without any corresponding benefit to the 
public. On this, the journal JJivty, of Chicago, wrote in 1934: : “It is 
the report of every honest observer, and especially cf a rapidly increas- 
ingly number of frightened city and town officials, that drunkenness is 

increasing by leaps and bounds Has the Repeal achieved that 

most disgusting and disgraceful boon, the filling of the Government 
tills with revenue from liquor traffic ? In New York State it has just 
been announced that the revenue from this poisoned source is less than 
half of what was estimated, and the result is attributed to continuing 

consumption of lawless booze Repeal has proved itself a complete 

failure. Compared with what is going on today. Prohibition was a 
rriampbant clemor-i ’■atio" . . . (See also, JSne. BnU arts., ‘Liquor 
Law-’ ard ‘Pr Dhibinon'). 

The experience of India has been the same. When Congress 
Ministries were m power (3937-1939), twohibition was tried m many of 
the 200 and odd districts comprised in 11 provinces. Blessings for the 
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Verses 54-68 have been translated on pp. 267-8 supra.^ 
Territory, 

(69). Land which is not water-logged, or overrun with 
rank weeds and grasses, has ample sunshine and breezes, and 
is fertile of cereals, j an gal a; is inhabited by virtuous and 
cultured persons, arya-s; not liable to epidemics, an- 
avila; possessed of pleasant scenery, ramya, enjoyable, 
with hill, dale, springs, rivulets' and rivers, woodlands; 
a-nata-samanta, where local leaders of groups are not 
mutually antagonistic; su-a-jivya, where living is not 
difficult to earn — such land is desirable for state-territory ^ 

administration arose in all, especially liom the womenfolk ; but of 
course not from those who had been engaged m the 'pemicious traffic, 
Eor various reasons, tbs Ministries felt compelled to resign. The 
irresponsible bureaucratic British regime promptly reverted to the old 
ways, repealed Prohibition, and re-started liquor-and-drugs-traffio and 
poisoning of the people, openly and shamelessly 

Mauii decLiies that the king who desires revenue from liquor-traffic 
is equal to the butcher-owner of ten thousand slan '4 liter- houses, and he and 
the ministers and educationists, who suppoit him in this nefarious and 
infamous business, fall, with him, and the whole people, into the 
deepest hells ; (iv. S-i-Ql) 

^ Note. For a while I thought of cutting short, here, the 
exposition of the old Political Organisation, for much c>f the 
details which follow, have, apparentlyj no ^practicar interest 
now. But, on further reflection, it seemed worth while to 
round out the presentation of Manu’s Scheme fairly com- 
pletely. The details have, if not a ^practical’, then at least an 
‘archeologlcar, historical, psychological, and philosophical 
interest 5 and the underlying ethical principles have use 
today too. 

2 It is reported that the Soviet government in Russia has 
coMerted thousands of miles of sandy deserts and icy lands 
intojangala; but at the cost of the perpetual compulsory 
labor of some ten million ^prisoners’ ; vide New York Itender^s 
Digest for July 1946, art, ‘The Great Globe itself’, by W. C. 
Bullitt, former ambassador to U. S S R. ; a tremendous in- 
dictment of the motim and the utterly unscrupulous and 
ruthless diplomacy of Stalin and his Communist Party, now 
numbering about six million members, in pursuit of their ideal 
of World-Communism ; gloomy, oppressive, frightening to 
read ; yet the ‘public spirit’ of the ‘motive’ is admitted. 
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Capital, 

The capital of the state should be ^difficult of access’, 
d u r-g a, to a foe, in one of six ways : it may be surrounded 
by (1) waterless sandy wastes, dhanva-durga (like the 
towns of Rajputana) ; (2) high and strong walls and ram- 
parts, (or, underground excavations), mahi-durga; (3) 
deep and broad water-filled moats, ab-durga; (4) thick 
impenetrable forests, varksha, (some Indian state- 
capitals have, even today, dense interlocked bamboo 
clumps and thickets all round); (5) adequate armies, nr- 
durga ; or, {6) it may be situate on a hill, giri-durga. 
Of all these, the hill-fortress is the best. ^ 

The first three are respectively tenanted by (1) deer, 
(2) rats, and other burrow ers and hole-dw^ellers, (3) fish, 
alligators, turtles ; the last three by (4) anthropoids, (5) hu- 
mans, (6) super-humans, a-mara-s, (gods, spirits). Enemies 
cannot easily get at them in their resorts. So can they not 
reach the ruler residing in his foit. One strong skilful bow- 
man, sharp-shooter, can keep a hundred besiegers at bay ; 
a hundred, ten thousand The citadel-town should have 
abundant stores of com, water, food, clothes; fodder, metiaS 
of conveyance ; and also a sufficient number of virtuous 
scientists, engineers, mechanics, machinery, a id munitions, 
(brahmana-s, shilpl-s, yantra-s, ayudha-s) The 
residence of the chief ruler should be in a citadel in the 
middle of such a fort-town, \veli-o carded, fitted for all 


1 Aviation modifies this martial maxim. Yet, even in 
this age of aeroplanes, the hill-defence retains its superiority 
Vide defence of Malta, Gibraltar, Chungking, and Hitler’s 
Berchtesgaden, during* World-War 11. Mahi-durga may 
also mean under-ground fortresses. There are many examples 
of such in archeological remains, and medieval constructions, 
in east and west. Trenches, deep cellars, hide-outs, shelters, 
many-storeyed Maginot and Siegfried lines, are the counter- 
parts in the World-Wars. These World Wars provide 
illustrations, on a vast scale, of all the durga-s, and in new 
forms. 
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seasons, amply provided with trees and water, ^ 

Consort and Spiritual Preceptor, 

(77-89) The king should take a wife to himself, well- 
iDOrn m a great house of noble traditions, of compatible 
tastes and temperament, kshattriya quality, possessed of 
auspicious marks of body and character of mind, 
heart-attracting, virtuous, intelligent. ^ 

He should also secure a tvortliy spiritual adviser, 
puro-hita, and assistants, to help him to discharge his 
‘triple debt’ duly. He should perform yajna-s, ‘pious’ 
works of public utility ; and should, with particular care, 
see that no genuine educators lack necessaries and common 
comforts. 

He should collect, through benevolent and honest 
officers, revenues fixed by law, benignantly, not ra- 
paciously ; should spend them for promoting public 
welfare : and should always behave to the people as a 
father to his children. Over public servants who have to 
deal directly with the people, he should appoint well-tested 
supervisors, to see that the former do their work properly. 

Honor to Learning 

He should specially honor all students who have 
finished studies which prepare for learned professfons, and 
are ‘returning’ ( sam-a-v art ana ) from the ‘teacher’s 

^ The underlying* general ideas have not become wholly 
obsolete, despite the great changes wrought in the conditions 
of war and the mechanisation of armies, especially by aero- 
planes, gigantic ironclads, submarines, mines. Whole towns 
and munition-factories were constructed ffinder-ground’ during 
World War II, for protection against bombers, long-range 
guns, flying' bombs, rocket-bombs, shells ; and sands, hills, 
jungles, streams, were utilised for offence and defence, especi- 
ally in North Africa, Pacific isles and coastal countries, Indo- 
nesia? Burma, Assam. Towns and citadels have taken new 
forms and occupations which, instead of protecting the towns, 
make destruction of civilian life and property, by the invader, 
only the more inevitable. 

2 Even a ‘president’ of a republic would do his work so 
much the better if he had such a helpmate. 
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family-home’ ( gur u-kul a ). Science and learning are 
the highest, best, never-f ailing treasure of the state ; they 
cannot be stolen by thieves and enemies, and do not 
perish.^ Far better than all pourings of libations and 
oblations into the fire of agni-ho t ra, is the putting of 
nourishing food into the mouth of the wise and virtuous 
educator, the living flame of Science. Giving of gifts 
to other deserving persons is also beneficial, to limited 
extents ; but giving to one who ^has voyaged across the 
whole ocean of knowledge’, is Vcda-para-ga, yields 
benefits immeasurable, unceasing.^ 

Leader fillip in battle. 

For protection of his people, the ruler should always 
face the enemy, never turn his back to the foe, whether he 

1 Even Soviet Russia, with ail its talk about ‘equality’, finds itself 
compelled to ‘honor’ its outstanding Saentisfs with higher ‘rank’ and 
‘badges’ and orders’, than its other workers , though the scientists also 
are shadowed by secret police, which is said to be worse than that of 
any other country. As to ‘stealing’, modern belligerents have been 
making the most fiantic, and often successful, efforts to steal’ <-aoh 
other’s ‘martially’ useful secrets, by means of bribes and well-disguised 
and very biave, adventurous, ‘patiiotic’ spies, who have sometimes 
‘double-crossed’ also. There aie instances of such ‘stealing’ m Purihia-s , 
Shukra and his deceitful disciple Kacha, son of Shukra’s rival Bs haspati; 
Parashu-rdma and his pupil Kama, who pretended he was a b r .1 h m a- 
n a, though he was a k s h a 1 1 r i y a. Manu condemns ‘plagiaiiang’ and 
the ’stea'ing of knowledge by false pretences’. 

snt 

^ I 116 . 

2 It IS declared that ‘Voda-s, sciences, are countless’, 

(Taittirlya) , still, for practical purposes, ‘he who has mastered the 4 
Vodas, 4 Upa-vCcIas, (of Medicine, War, Music, Arts & Grafts & Engineer- 
ing), 6 Vtda-angas (Philology, Ritual, Grammar & Rhetoric, Exegesis, 
Prosody, Astro-nomydogj), 70 Tantras, and 300 pbsidiary and minor 
sciences, Shastras, and thousands of yet more specialised sub-divisions of 
these — he is said to be Veda-pdra-ga. The abridged essence is the four 
Veda-s ; all the rest is known as Veda-vdda’ , Mbh., Shdnti-p. ch., 22. 

4f^ar:; ^ spijefT: I 

qiwr ^ =9 g^-qn-4t; l ch. 122. 
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be weaker or equal or stronger. Heroic ‘defence’ of his 
people, (not ‘offence’ against any innocent person or state), 
and submission to the counsels of the wise— this brings all 
good to a ruler. Soldiers fighting valorously and falling, 
face forward, rise to high heaven, undoubtedly. ^ 

Rule^ of War, 

(90-98) Some ‘rules of war’ should be observed. 
Secret weapons, kuta ayudha-s, barbed, poisoned, in- 
cendiary, should not be employed. Warrior mounted on 
chariot or horse should not attack one on foot ; nor one 
who surrenders ; nor one who is sleeping, or unarmed, or 
merely looking on as spectator, or is engaged in fighting 
with another ; nor one grievously wounded and unable to 
fight or frightened and running away. But also, the co- 
wardly soldier who runs away from righteous battle and is 
slain while fleeing — he reaps in after-life the consequences of 
whatever sins his master may have committed as well as 
of his own ; and the fruits of all his acts of merit, if any, 
go to his master. Whatever an individual warrior wins 
in fair fight — all that belongs to him ; but a share should 
be set apart for the state. When a group of soldiers 
jointly win the things, the ruler should divide them 
equally between the winners. Such are the natural and 


1 Clearly, this verse will not cover a malicious aggressor , but it 
will, such of his soldiers as honestly believe him to be in the right. In 
a general sense, It seems also intended to keep up high spirit m the 
people, particularly its soldier-seotion. A people ^hould live ‘hardi-ly\ 
not become ‘soft*. Rough-and-tumble games, all-in wrestling, boxing, 
fencing, duelling, racing, hunting of dangerous wild animals, adventures 
of all sorts, on land, on water, and now %n water and air also — these have 
been practised always by men, when war was not on ; sub-con soiously or 
consciously as preparation for it, or at least generally for ‘the battle of 
life*, ‘struggle for existence*. These might be turned into ‘moral equi- 
valents of war,* if a major portion of mankind were sufficiently and 
♦truly* civilised. There is an inherent ineradicable instinct for hate 
and struggle as much as for aUianoe and love. Both instincts (obverse 
and reverse of one) need to he directed to proper objects, regulated, and 
satisded ‘virtuously’ ; otherwise, they will satisfy themselves viciously. 
God’s W orld-Brama, Play of Passions, is contributed to, principally by 
the kshattriya element which makes war-and-peace, and gives ‘mnlti- 
touy* to what might otherwise be comparative ‘monotony’ (though utter 
monotony is imposaihle, anyway, from the Dual Nature of World-Process). 
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generally recognised laws of war.^ 

Strengthening the State, 

(99-106) The ruler should endeavour to secure for his 
state what is lacking ; guard well what has been .obtained 
(f.i., territories, mines, sources of raw products, markets, 
means of transport, machinery) , enhance the well-guard- 
ed; entrust it all to worthy persons for good use in the 
service of the public. If what is due to him is not yielded 
peacabiy, he may employ force to obtain it. Foi develop- 
ing and increasing the state’s resources he should make 
‘judicious investment’ (in the shape of subsidies, to industries, 
enterprises of private citizens, co-operatives, business-men 
who seek public welfare first and private profit afterward). 

He should always keep his forces ready for any emer- 
gency ; see that no one has cause to think him roi faineant : 
not let his own state-secrets be discovered by others : be 
always observant of weak points of enemies. At the same 
time, he must not agitate the public mind by too lavish 
display of force. He should exhibit power only to the 
extent that will promote confidence, not fear, among good 
citizens,^ As the tortoise now draws back its head and 

^ In this way, Manu seems to wish to sublimate the psy- 
chological evils of war by ‘chemical’ compounding of them 
with high moral principles. But, also, the ‘ideals of chivalrous 
war’ have never been realised ; and they have failed most 
when belligerents have been most ‘civilised’, as in the World 
Wars. Yet it is something to have the ideals there. They 
exercise a restraining influence. 

- Alas, again ! The ideal is made impossible by sur- 
round-ings. ‘Masterful inactivity’, ‘demonstrations of military 
landed, naval, aerial strength’, ‘training and trial tours of 
squadrons in distant seas and airs’, ‘holiday marches-past’, 
‘two-power equality’, then ‘5:5:3 proportions’, etc,, all end in 
- growling, barking, clinching, gouging, mangling, murdering ; 
over and over again. Soviet Russia’s one excuse for ruthless 
chaining of her population to war-preparation, is that the 
‘capitalist’ countries are doing the same, to attack and destroy 
her. Between the two, the whole world is pervaded by soul- 
destroying Fear. 
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limbs within its carapace, and now stretches them out, as 
circum-stances require, so should the circum-spect ruler 
behave, confidently and uprightly to his own people, 
suspiciously to possible foes. 

The Four Policies. 

(107-112) The ruler should concentrate his mind, in 
stillness and silence, on the ‘interests’ of his state, as the 
heron ‘freezes’ on fish ; exhibit prowess as the lion ; pounce 
upon and carry away his objective, as the wolf ; he low 
and concealed as the hare ; as occasion demands. By 
means of the four policies of (1) conciliation, sama, 
(2) money-payment, dan a, (3) division, divide et impera, 
(4) war, d a n d a, he should bring all hostile elements 
under control,^ Battle is the last resort, after all the 
others have been fully tried. (1) and (2) are best, as most 
effective. 

He should ‘cultivate’ his kingdom, as the peasant his 
field, weeding out the evil, fostering the good. He who 
‘cultivates’ his kingdom, karshayati, (which means 
‘ploughs’, ‘harrows’, hence also ‘oppresses’) unwisely, vici- 
ously, he loses it before long, and also his life, together 
with that of his kith and km. As vital powers fail 
when the body is over-tasked and under-nourished, so the 
life of the ruler perishes when the state, the public, the 
people is harried foolishly by him. 

Adm i n is frativ e Organ isation. 

(113-121) The ruler who his state properly, 

makes rasht ra-san-gr aha, as follows, achieves happi- 
ness for his people and himself. 

For every two, three, or five villages, (according to 
population), there should be a gulma, military-police- 
station, and a superior and larger one for every hundred 

^ In modern Americanese, the ‘uncharitable' names of 
these are (1) cajoling, wheedling, coaxing. (2) graft, boodle, 
bribery. (3) sowing suspicions and dissensions, causing splits by 
intrigues, propaganda, eye-wash, taie-bearing, (4) intimidation, 
gangsterism, assassination. 
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villages. There should be a headman, adhi-pati, for every 
village ; a superior one for every ten or twenty (according 
to size ; another for every hundred ; another for every 
thousand. The lower should regularly report to the next 
higher officer, the general condition of the villages 
and towns within his jurisdiction, and particularly 
all unusual occurrences, crimes, weather-damage, havoc 
by wild animals, floods, etc. The village headman should 
collect from his village, ail state-dues, m the shape of corn, 
liquids, fuel (f.i., oil, cane- juice, milk and milk-products, 
i e. goods in kind more than in cash) ; and out of 
the collections, he should take, for himself and his 
family, the indispensable necessaries. The headman of 
ten villages should take for himself the whole of what is 
yielded by one kula (family) ; of twenty, by five kula-s; 
of a hundred, by one whole village ; the chief officer of a 
thousand habitations may take for himself, the yield of a 
whole town, pu ra. 

The mutual disputes, and lawsuits of the inhabitants, 
and executive work, such as maintenance of records, 
roads, boundary marks, public buildings, and other works 
connected with sanitation, education, etc,, should be dealt 
with by the above officials ; and the work of these should 
be supervised by personal friends and confidential agents 
of the ruler. ^ 

In every town there should be a governor of imposing 
personality (inspiring confidence in the good and fear in 
the evil), with befitting residence and entourage, who 
should be th§ head of all affairs. He should tour frequent- 

1 Administrative divisions and sub-divisions of India have 
continued on these same lines generally, down to this time. 
Remuneration of public servants was in kind, and automatic, 
as above, a^so, to a large extent, until recently. In British 
regime, coined money, and now paper-money, has displaced 
the ‘kind’-system wholly, and added to the complications of 
administrative machinery. The similarity of Skt. kula and 
Russian hulak is curious. Re friends^ U-S.A. has, 

recently , begun ‘personal representatives’ of the President. 
‘King’s messengers’ have been employed in Britain for long. 
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ly and keep himself acquainted with the doings of his 
subordinates, by direct observation during tours, and 
through trustworthy agents, chara-s, spasha-s, 'spies’.^ 

Public Servants, 

(122-124) Public servants, appointed to serve and 
help the public, often become vicious and corrupt, under 
the combination of power, temptation, and opportunity, 
and begin to rob, harrass, and oppress the people. It is 
the prime duty of the ruler to protect the people from such 
scoundrels. Bribe-takers should be banished and all their 
property confiscated.^ 

1 Unhappily, such bodies of men as Secret Service 
Police in Britain and U. S. A., C. 1. D. in India, Gestapo in 
Germany, (Cheka, then Ogpu, now) NKVD (?) in Russia, 
never remain trustworthy for long ; the tremendous power 
they exercise creates irresistible temptations, and caus- 
es correspondingly frightful oppression, deceiving, double- 
crossing, all round. 

2 Shuhra-Nlti adds : 

‘If a hundred good and reliable citizens complain against 
an official, he should be dismissed forthwith.’ A hundred, or 
even fifty, or even twenty-five such witnesses would suffice, 
and do now and then suffice, to bring about at least dismissal 
of a public servant charged with bribery, (and rape and adul- 
tery not rarely), even in modern times. But the misfortune 
is that such witnesses are seldom forthcoming, being frightened 
off with threats of reprisals by cliques of ruffian officials who 
work in gangs, and successfully hamper and hinder the 
activities of good and honest officials. Such is the result of 
esprit de corps. Also, there is the danger of a ^gang’ of 
criminals, posing as honest citizens, conspiring against an up- 
right officer who is trying to bring them within the clutches of 
the law; and cooking up false evidence against him ; or even 
of causing serious hurt to him; or even murdering him. Always 
is good being transformed into evil. JOemon est Deus inversus. 
Only by the rise of an extensive contrary esprit de corps among 
the people can the evil be combated. Persons shrink from being 
dted as witnesses in criminal cases even in Britain ; much more 
in U. S. A. where advocates are allowed to cross-examine as 
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(125-144) The families of those public servants who 
have to go about from place to place on duty, and cannot 
carry their families with them, should be duly provided 
for in their homes, by the ruler. Necessaries of life should 
be assured to even the lowliest workers.^ 

TaxeB. 

Taxes should be levied from persons in trade, with 
due regard to the amount of their profits, business-ex- 
penses, losses as well as gains from market-fluctuations, 
costs of armed ‘escorts’ and ‘convoys’ (against wild animals, 
robbers, thugs ; in modern times, costs of ‘insurance against 
accidents’). In the matter of taxes, the ruler should take 
example from the bee, the calf, the leech, who suck flower- 
honey, milk, blood, a little at a time ; so that neither state 
nor citizen suffers. One fiftieth of the increase in cattle 
(which are liable to murrains), and of produce of mines 


insultingly and bullyingly as they like ; and great fear of re- 
prisals by the accused’s comrades also prevails. Yet more is 
this the case in India. Mill, Spencer, Bertrand Russell, and 
hundreds of other writers have inveighed against the evils of 
bureaucracy ; in vain. What is the cure ? Again, the Four- 
fold Social-Individual Organisation ! Whenever you feel 
yourself lost, along any track, in the labyrinth of human 
affairs, that clue will lead you out unfailingly. Thus, the 
guilds’, educational, executive, commercial, industrial, create 
four esprit- $ de corps^ the mutual righteous jealousy of which, 
against encroachment on one another’s functions and rights- 
and-duties, guarantees, as far as is humanly possible, right 
activity by each group. The psychological prmciples of that 
Organisation will stand all tests, if properly applied, in any 
and all situations ; though particular details and forms of the 
different aspects of national life and the different departments 
of state-administration will vary perpetually ; as they have 
been doing in India itself ; and also, more obtrusively and 
violently, in Europe. 

^Officers who are transferred from place to place for 
fixed periods should have houses provided for them and their 
families, in the same way as office, buildings, and furniture 
are provided for them. 
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of gold and other metals (which involve much labor and 
great danger); one-sixth or eighth or twelfth of produce of 
agriculture (according to special, local, and weather 
conditions, and emergencies, or normal conditions) : one- 
sixth of the produce of forests ; and of profits of trade in 
meat, honey, clarified butter (ghrta), perfumes, vegetable 
and mineral medicines, flowers, roots, fruits, leaves, vege- 
tables, fodder, hides, leather, rattan-cane, earthenware, 
stone (from quarries, raw, or shaped into building material, 
flagging, household ware) these are the right proportions. 

No tax should be taken from the learned and 
austere educator. On the contrary, he should be sup- 
ported with grants from the state- treasury. The state in 
which such educator (and, therefore, all civilising uplifting 
science) is starved, that state declines and perishes before 
long, from starvation of mind and body. The ruler should 
cherish and nourish the educator, after having ascertained 
his worth, in virtue and knowledge, as a father does his 
children. The noble and elevating knowledge, which such an 
educator radiates all around, increases longevity of the 
ruler and the people, and prosperity of the whole state^* 

Wage-workers should pay only a nominal tax, (so 
that they may also feel themselves to be part of the state. 

3Tfg\oi ^ t 

ffg 

srit 3T«r^', 

^ ?fgoi, ! vii, 134, 136. 

Maintenance of schools, colleges, universities, spread all 
over the country, by the state, is the modern form. Gifts by 
millionaires also help greatly in such work. Great increase of 
longevity and prosperity and national income, by the promo- 
tion and constructive use of science, is evidenced by the west ; 
devastation of life and prosperity by its destructive use, also. 
**Extinct cmltsations, and their remains in vast mounds of 
ruins* and degenerate savage-communities, prove the same. 
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Unhappily, this very wholesome law of Manu has always 
and everywhere, in historical times, been more honored 
in the breach than in observance. The burden of taxes 
always falls heaviest on the poorest) Persons living by 
arts and crafts and manual labor should be required to 
do only suitable work for the state, one day in the month, 
instead of paying any tax in cash (This would be their 
payment in ‘kind’. Unfortunately, ‘one day in the month* 
has become unlimited forced labor, vishti, hegar). No 
taxation, excessive taxation ; too great leniency, too much 
greed ; both are equally rui ous to people and government. 
The ruler must not 'cut the root’ of himself and people by 
either extreme.^ He should follow the golden mean, or- 
dinarily ; and be extra hard, or extra soft, only when there 
IS special occasion. Oxily such a ruler is appreciated and 
honoured hy the people; neither a weakling, nor a 
tyrant. 

When the ruler is unable personally to attend to any affair 
of state, he should appoint his Chief Minister to act for him. 

The dastard king, in whose realm, people are robbed and 
murdered by criminals, while he himself and his public 
servants look on, inert — such a king and such public servants 
are only breathing corpses. 


STTcJTut Manu, vii, 139. 

j 

Kulluka’s TiM. 

Only as much should be taken from the people by the govern- 
ment as is indispensable for carrying on the day-to-day 
administration, and a little more, as provision against a ‘rainy 
day * ; in India, a ‘rainless day* ^of drought-and-famine. Where 
government and people are loyal to each other, where the 
interests of both are only one interest, viz.^ general welfare, 
there, wealth, spread equitably throughout the homes of the 
people, is always available to the government, for emergencies; 
each private home is a state-treasury. 
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(145-156). Follows, outline of a normal day’s routine, for 
the ruler : 

He should rise early, in the last quarter of the night ; 
perform ablutions ; put incense into the sacred fire ; do 
honor to the learned men that may have come ; and enter 
the Court-room. There, he should welcome the citizens who 
may present themselves. After dismissing them, he should 
take counsel with his ministers over State-affairs Consulta- 
tions over important affairs should be done in privacy ; on 
the top of a hill, on in a house with open spaces all around, 
or in the depths of a forest ; briefly, in a place inaccessible 
to eavesdroppers. The ruler whose counsels do not become 
the property of shallow or evil-minded persons—^he will 
rule over broad lands, even though he may not have a large 
treasury. Idiots, deaf, dumb, blind persons, pet animals, 
very old persons, women, domestic servants, persons suffering 
from illness or bodily defect, should not be allowed to be 
present where private consultations over state-affairs are 
taking place. Secrets leak out through such, especially 
women and pet animals, in the most unexpected ways. i In 
the middle of day or of night, when there are no distur- 
bing noises, and when he feels rested and quiet, the ruler 
should ponder on personal as well as state affairs, in the 
light of the three values of life, dh ar m a-ar t h a-k ama. 
He should do so either by himself, or in company with 
trusted advisers. The three objects seem to conflict ; how 
abate the conflict and ensure due fulfilment of all — this is 
the main problem. Subsidiaries, included under these, are ; 

1 Patent as are the evils of secret services inside, and 
secret treaties outside, the country, so long as hostilities 
between individuals and states exist, such private deliberations 
are unavoidable. Modern science has aggravated the struggle 
between ^hiders’ and fferreters’, by the invention of astonish- 
ing emotion-detecting machines, and instruments for ‘stealing’ 
aerial and phonic messages, dictaphones, photos, etc., and 
for counteracting them also. But the underlying ideas of 
Manu are behind all these. As regards warnings against 
women, the amazing feats of espionage and news-snatching 
^ps performed by women-agents of governments and 
journals, by means of ^women’s wiles’, during the World 
Wars, amply justify the warnings. 
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education and marriage of sons and daughters (princes add 
princesses) 5 sending out of ambassadors (and ‘king^s 
messengers’ and ‘personal representatives’) ; completion of 
undertakings already commenced ; conducting of the ruler’s 
household (‘civil list’) ; special reports of officers deputed to 
bring them ; reports re’ revenue appointments and assign- 
ments of duties ; prevention of crime ; decisions where 
ministers and subordinates disagree ; supervision of the work 
of the judiciary ; righting of wrongs ; grants for sufferers 
from natural catastrophes; and so forth. ^ (The sorts of 
persons eligible for espionage-work, and the disguises suitable 
for them are then described j. Possible allies, madhyama, 
(states in the ‘middle’, ‘buffers’); ambitious rulers, viji- 
g i s h u ; neutrals, u d a s i n a ; foes, sh a t r u — surrounding 
states are one or another of these ; an eye should be 
kept on their movements. There are many sub-divisional 
varieties of these : allies of allies, allies of enemies, enemies 
of enemies etc. (The total number of these is mentioned 
as 72, in the true academic spirit ; but they are not all 
named!). (The four up ay as, policies, have been men- 
tioned before, verses 107-109 Amplification of these into 
six diplomacies’, shad-guna-s, with special reference 
to relations with other states, is next gone into by Manu). 

(157-177) Immediately adjoining states should be or- 
dinarily regarded as ambitious and hostile ; subordinates or 
tributaries of these, as the same ; those next beyond them, as 
friendly, being hostile to the hostile ; those, further off, as 
neutral or indifferent. 

Endeavour should be made to bring or reduce them 
(abhi-sandhi) Into ‘amicable’ or ‘amenable’ relations, 


1 When states are very large and their business very 
heavy, as in modern times, it is obviously impossible for one 
man, as ruler, to deal with it all. It has to be distributed 
among many ministers, secretaries etc., as said by Manu 
himself. The day’s routine, very heavy, has then to be 
followed by each minister and secretary 5 and few can stand 
the strain for more than a few years. But even after such 
distribution of work, the chief ruler is supposed to remain in 
touch with all the ministers, sacretaries, commissioners, coun- 
cillors, etc., and formally and nomimally, or actually and 
effectively, confirm all measures and laws, or veto them. 
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va s h a, by one of the four main ^policies’, u p a y a-s, which 
should be worked discreetly, nayena, judiciously, and 
energetically, paurushena, manfully, in the following 
six ways : (1) (treaties of) alliance, sandhi; (2) (ultimatum, 

threat of) hostility, vigraha; (3) attack, invasion, yana 
(‘mobilisation’, ‘going out against’) ; (4) watchful waiting, 
Ssana, ‘masterful inactivity’, ‘sitting firm’, preparedness, 
or ‘standing’ on the defensive and waiting for the enemy 
to take the initiative, so that he may put himself in the 
wrong in world-opinion, or may make a wrong move in an 
actual campaign) ; (5) duplicity, dvaidhi-bhava (when one 
is oneself in doubt what course to follow), or endeavour to 
sow dissension in the camp of the enemy ; and, finally, (6) 
seeking the help of a stronger, samshraya, ‘taking re- 
fuge’, dependence, submission either to the enemy direct, or 
to a stronger state for protection against the enemy. Each 
of these six has two aspects or forms : (1) alliance may be 

for joint action, or for separate action, (or merely for not 
helping the enemy, non-intervention, isolationism) ; (2) decla- 
ration of hostility, for one’s own sake, or for the sake of an 
ally ; (3) attack, by one self in emergency, or in concert with 
an ally ; (4) watching and waiting, sitting light, abiding time, 
because of lack of sufficient strength, or on the urgent advice 
of a friendly power ; (5) division of one’s own forces in 

different quarters, for purposes of security against attacks, or 
as a ruse for distracting and confusing the enemy and divert- 
ing his attention and forces into wrong directions (6) 
seeking help for immediate relief from an invader, or tor 
creating the reputation of being well-supported by povverful 
allies. 

(1) Alliance should be adopted when it involves small 

^ Explanations, by text and commentary, of twofold 
dvaidha, are not very clear. The rendering given above 
has been decided upon in the light of diplomatic strategies 
adopted by belligerents in past and current history. ‘Doubt’ 
is possibly the same word as dvai-dha, mind ‘divi’-ded bet- 
ween ‘two’ alternatives. In diplomacy, ‘doubt’ may be in 
one’s own mind as to which of ‘two’ courses to follow, or it 
may be doubt created in the enemy’s mind as to what one 
intends; also ‘two-ness’ may mean doubtful neutrality and 
preparedness for either course ; also the undecided stage of 
negotiations, potcr parlers. 
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sacrifice in the present, and promises much gain in the future. 
(2) Open hostility (by, e.g., withdrawal of ambassadors, em- 
bargos, formal cutting off of trade relations, impounding of 
enemy property within one’s territory), should be resorted to 
when one is confident of one’s own superior strength. (3) 
Active war should be entered upon when possession is sure 
of the three s h a k t i s, p r a b h u-s h a k t i, m a n t r a-s h a k t i, 
utsaha-shakti, Le., firm loyalty of and high prestige with 
the people, trustworthy and wise counsellors and army- 
commanders, enthusiasm and high spirit and eagerness for 
battle in the people and the army. (4) ‘Biding time’, ‘gaining 
time’, is the right course when forces and means of transport, 
’vahana, are feeble; offering peace also, ‘peace-offensive’, 
is right strategy then. (5) When an invader is more powerful 
in every respect, then dvaidha, division of one’s own forces 
into two, one reserved for defence of vital spots and ‘life-lines’, 
and another sent forward to engage the enemy, is the proper 
way. (6) When one is in imminent danger of being over- 
powered by the invader, then he should throw himself un- 
reservedly, sainshraya, into the arms of some very power- 
ful and at the same time righteous-minded king. The power- 
ful ruler who helps a weak one to maintain order within his 
(the weak one’s) own state by repressing rebels, and saves 
him from wlestruction bv an enemy, should be served 
assiduously like a revered elder. But if, for any reason, this last 
resource, s a m s h r a y u, fails, then the invaded ruler should 
do battle with all his might, and stake his all thereon. ^ 

The statesman-like, niti-jila, ‘policy-knowing’, ruler 

t The two World Wars of the fir^^t half of the present 
century, 20th A.C., provide vivid illustrations of all these four 
policies and six diplomacies and their sub-divisions ; which 
seem to be exhaustive. No western writers, from Aristotle down 
to date, seem to have added to these. Kautalya’s Ariha- 
shastra, Kamandaka.’s A"//?, and other works, give many more 
details. Pancha-tan^ra and Hii-opadesha are world-famous 
classics which treat the subject by means of animal stories, 
very wise and at the same time absorbingly interesting for 
young and old alike. Portions of Mahabharata and Ramayana 
deal with the same in serious form ; though Mhh, already 
includes a number of the stories of Pancha-fanfra, Livy’s 
History of Borne is also full of illustrations of all these 
policies. 
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should so conduct affairs that other states, whether enemies^ 
neutrals, or even allies, may not become stronger them himself. ^ 

(178-180) Immediate as well as distant consequences of 
all actions, private as well as public, should be carefully 
considered by the ruler. For help in this, he should study the 
good and evil results of his own as well as compeers’ actions 
in the past, and also of historical precessors. The ruler who 
can foresee consequences correctly, and is able to take quick 
strong correct decisions, brings to completion the measures 
initiated by him ; he foils enemies. The whole essence of 
foreign policy, in brief, is that he should so conduct himself 
that neither foe, neutral, nor friend should be able to bring 
him under his control. ^ - 

(181-200) Invasion of another country should ordinarily 
be begun in Marga-shirsha (Nov.-Dee.), when enemy terre- 
tories would be full of autumual crops, if the invader is 
carrying heavy forces, elephants and chariots, as well as 
cavalry and infantry. But if he is attacking with only 
light quick-moving forces, i. e , cavalry mostly, then he may 
begin in Phalguna-Chaitra (Feb.-March-April), when spring 
crops would be ready in the enemy’s domains. But emergency 
knows no rule. Local and seasonal conditions should be taken 
proper count of, however, as far as possible ^ 

The invader should make due provision for defence of 
his own territories, especially the central part, capital, etc., 
and also for retreat ; munitions and provisions ; camping ; 
espionage of the enemy’s movements, and of the disaffected 

1 Compare the twistings and turnings of wastern powers, 
and of Japan, and, to some extent, of China also, in the east, 
to tilt, each in his own favor, the euphonious and lubricious 
‘balance of power.’ 

^Sad picture of Humanity, this ! Always ‘ware right ! 
ware left !’ Never a moment’s repose ! “Uneasy lies the 
head that wears a crown !” No wonder Manu was very 
averse to accepting kingship ! (see the Mhh. apologue, pp. 960- 
963 mfpfd)- Even Soviet Russia, with the best of (at least 
professed) intentions, craving to be left to herself, to develope 
herself in peace, cannot but follow the ways of power- 
politics, for fear of attack by others. Such is life ! Such is 
Human Nature 1 Such is the Law of Duality ! 

^Modern warfare, with the mechanical inventions of 
science, is carried on in all weathers, hottest, coldest, rainiest 
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within his own dominions ; and specially for surmounting* 
the three main difficulties of passage, viz., hills, waters, forests, 
for the six ‘arms’ of the army, (1) infantry, (2) cavalry, 
[ 3 ) chariots, (^4) elephants, (5) camp-followers of two kinds, 
viz., armourers and providers of food and clothing and other 
necessaries, and medical men with supplies ot drugs and 
appliances, (6) managers of transport by road, (sea, air), 
river, etc. After having arranged all this, he should advance 
steadily towards the chief town of the enemy He should 
particularly be-ware of treacherous allies and of servants 
who left his service at some time and have now come back ; 
these are the worst enemies, most difficult to deal with. 

The following v-y u h a-s, (v i n h a), ‘ar-range-ments’, 
‘organisations’, army-formations, may be used on the march, 
m a r g a, for camping, n i v e s h a, and in battle, y u d d h a ; 
used, according to circumstances; d a n d a, long columns, 
like solid truncheons; shakata, like a cart, (ora wedge), 
vanguard in front, the king in the middle, elephants on 
both sides, then horsemen and then foot behind ; narrow 
before and also behind is v a r a h a, boar-formation ; narrow 
in front, heavy in body, tapering towards the hind part, 
broadening out again into a powerful tail against attackers, 
like m a k a r a, alligator ; needle-like, s u c h i, like marching 
ants, one behind another (the formation with which the 
Japanese took Port Arthur by assault in 1904) ; g a r u d a, 
eagle-like, powerful sharp beak in front, powerful large 
quick-flapping wings, and strong balancing tail; padma, 
like the full-blown lotus, king in centre, forces all round 
largest leaf i. e., heaviest disposition, in the direction from 
which attack is most likely. 

Platoons of skirmishers shonld be employed. If his own 
troops are few, they should fight in solid formations, c h a t u r- 
a s r a squares, or chakra, circles, or v a j r a, diamond^ 
i. e , hexagon, octagon, etc. 

On plain flat ground, chariots and cavalry are good ; 
in watery country, elephants and boats ; in open spaces, 
swordsmen, spearmen ; in jungle-lands, bowmen. The 
soldiers should be enheartened and enthused by appropriate 
addresses ; and their mettle should be tested and observed 
during actual battle, for future use. The enemy’s territories 
should be blockaded, u p a-r o d h a ; besieged, a s a n a (all 
round); ravaged, u pa-px d a ;*and his stores of all kinds 
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should be made unfit for his use, d u s h a n a, when it is 
not possible to seize them for one’s own. His water-reservoirs, 
ramparts, moats, fortresses, defences of all kinds, should be 
broken or damaged in the night or by day ; and all means of 
terrorising him, by false alarms, etc., should be practised. 
Kinsmen, servants, friends of the enemy should be bribed and 
bought. Astrologers should also be consulted, for times 
favorable for operations. ^ 

(Having described the inevitable horrors of war, Manu 
goes on to condemn war). The wise king should endeavour 
his best to ^conquer’ enemies by conciliation, and avoid war 
to the utmost ; for victory is always uncertain, and immense 
slaughter and destruction are certain. Only when no other^ 
course is open at all, should war be undertaken ; and then, 
every effort should be made to defeat the enemy as quickly 
as possible, and bring it to an end, (which advice has been 
held to justify ‘frightfulness’). ^ ^ 

(201-205) The conqueror should do honor to the gods 
of the conquered land, and to its men of learning and virtue ; 
make grants of lands and cash for the maintenance of temples 
and educator’s homes ; and proclaim assurances of peace to 
the people. He should also, after ascertaining the views of 
the people’s leaders, instal, in the place of the defeated 
king (who would either have fallen in battle, or, as more 


^ 1 it has been revealed, after the second World War 
that Hitler diligently consulted astrologers, but followed 
their advice only with regard to times favorable for attack 
on the enemy, not as regards defence against their attacks ; 
but the British War Department were wiser ; they took 
both advices into careful consideration, and did their consul- 
tation with their astrologers more secretly. British Marshals 
have declared publicly that “War knows no scruples” and 
‘‘should neglect no possible means of success”. All history 
illustrates how, once war has begun, scruples have been 
thrown to the winds ; and, if not, the war has been lost. 

, Verses 181-200 have been rendered freely on the basis 
of the gloss of Kulluka, and with the help of Mbh, and 
The former describes, in actual battle, more 
V y u h a-s than those mentioned in Manu^ and the opposing 
of one with another. The Bamayana battle seems to 
have been a general mklee of vast numbers. Kullnka, it 
seems, had no personal experience of actual war. 
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frequently in modern history, have abdicated), a worthy 
person chosen from among* his kith and kin, and should 
lay dowm rules for his conduct of affairs, and terms of 
future relations with himself. These rules and terms should 
be recorded, in accord with the law and custom of the place ; 
and ceremonial gifts and presents should be made to the 
new ruler at his installation. To deprive, displeases ; to 
give, pleases ; yet both are necessary at the right moment. 
Success depends partly on daiva ('de-ity’, divine will’, 
destiny, fate), partly on mSnusha vidhana, *hurnan 
planning’ (effort, p u r u s h a-k a r a ; in other words, partly 
on luck and partly on pluck). The former is uncontrollable ; 
the latter, in man’s power. ^ 

(206-215) Wealth, lands, friends — these are the main 
objects and motives of war. Better than gain of land or 
gold is gain of true friend, even poor. Political ‘relations’ are 
three, mitra, friend, ari, foe, u das in a, neutral. The 
enemy who is intelligent, high-born (not upstart usurper), 
brave, generous to his dependents and people, grateful, and 
steady of resolves (not fickle-minded) — is difficult to subdue. 
A r y a-t a, nobility of character, ability to discern the characters 
of others, valour, compassion, large and noble aims, sthu la- 
la kshy a-t a — are the excellences of a sincere neutral, ud- 

1 Romans practised such syncretism as a rule* Christian 
and Muslim invaders practised iconoclasm, forcible conversion, 
etc. The former, carried to excess, weakens and disorganises 
the people by creating numerous mutually antipathetic sects, 
which do not really mix ‘chemically’, but remain juxtaposed 
‘mechanically’, within political ‘cordons’ and ‘concentration- 
camps’, as it were ; Hindus and Muslims in India are a 
most harrassing current illustration. The latter, excessive 
iconoclasm, provokes rebellions and revolutions. British in 
India also ‘absorbed’ into a British ‘empire’, more than 
three-fourths of India (as Chandragupta Maury a, Ashoka, 
the Guptas, Harshavardhan, and Pathan and Moghal 
‘emperors’ tried to do), and installed ‘heirs’ in hundreds 
of mostly very small states, (some ridiculously small), 
nominally, retaining all ultimate real power in their 
own hands through ‘residents’ under a separate ‘political 
department’. Other western ‘imperialist’ powers have imitated 
them. Japan also tried to. Down to Mahabharata times, 
the installing of the heir of the defeated king was genuine. 
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as in a, ‘seated at a distance’, on-looker. A ruler who is 
virtuous, grateful, on affectionate terms with his own people, 
steadfast in undertakings — makes a good friend and ally. 

In case of misfortune, to protect himself and people from 
destruction, the ruler may cede ( — very long leases are the 
latest respectable disguise for outright cession — ) even valua- 
ble lands. Treasure is to be guarded for use in calamity ; 
the spouse, _the family, should be guarded at the cost of even 
treasure; Atm a, one-self lor Self ?) should be guarded at 
the cost of even spouse and family Before undertaking any 

’ The verse in the current recension of Manu is : 

®nq?,-3isf 

arffTTR arfq i vH, 213. 

The existence of the second line, amidst Laws ordained by 
Manu, is difficult to understand. It may suit barbarous pre- 
medieval or medieval kings with large harems. It is despicable 
and abominable policy to an ary a, wise, virtuous, valiant 
king. The history of Rama ; his war against the Rakshasa- 
king Ravana, who had stolen his wife Sita ; his gathering of 
a vast army ; crossing of the ocean between India and Ceylon ; 
besieging and burning of Havana’s capital, mountain-seated 
‘golden’ Lanka ; slaying of Havana and immense numbers of 
his kith and kin and soldiers ; rescuing of Sita ; and his 
installation on the throne of Lanka, of Havana’s virtuous 
younger brother Vibhlshana, who had been spurned and driven 
away by Ravana, because of his advice that Sita should be 
restored to Rama with all honor — all this is the theme of 
Valmiki’s Great Epic, Ramayana^ which is regarded as a 
Scripture, a Dharma-Shastra, on a level with Manu and Maha^ 
bharata ; and it is more than sufficient refutation of the 
mean-minded cowardly counsel. That second line is either 
a barefaced interpolation by shameless contemptible oily- 
tongued courtier-pandits of some dastardly king who had 
saved his own carcase by the sacrifice of his queen and children, 
(examples of such are many in eastern and western history); 
or if the words are Manu’s at all, then Atm-artham must 
mean, ‘for the sake of the Supreme Self ; but for that, his 
own physical body must also be given up. There is a similar 
verse in Pcmcha'-Tantra. 

31^, UTOR c*l^, 
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action, the ruler should duly weigh the abilities and disabilities 
of himself, ‘he who would achieve’, up-eta, the object ‘to be 
achieved’, u p-4y a, and the ‘means,’ u p-a y a. 

(217-226) (Having dealt with the above state and inter- 
state affairs as ‘in the day’s work’ of the ruler, Manu closes 
oh. vii, with some final admonitions regarding the day’s 
routine). Having done state-work as above in the forenoon, 
the king should exercise his body with sword-play, archery, 
riding, wrestling, etc.; bathe ; and take his mid-day meal. 
His meals should be cooked and served by persons of un- 
shakeable loyalty, skilled in discerning between wholesome 
and unwholesome viands, and in guarding against all danger 
of poisoning He should also fortify himself by taking 
prophylactics and antidotes ; and should wear venom-detecting 
gems. The women who wait on him in the women’s apart- 
ments and at meal-times, with fans, water for washing hands 
and mouth and feet, and incense, perfumes, and unguents, 
should be well-tried and tested for loyalty ; and should also be 
w^atched to see that no weapons or subtler means of assassina- 
tion, like poisoned articles, towels, perfumes, are carried 
by them secretly. After meals, the ruler should rest and 
relax in his wife’s apartments, and lighten the burdens on his 
mind by playing with his family. Having thus refreshed 
mind and body, he should return to state-work. Properly 
attired, he should inspect his armies, armouries, treasuries, 
in the afternoon. In the evenings, after sandhya-prayers, 
he should listen to confidential reports of his ministers and 


‘Give up one person to save a family if the preservation 
of the family demands it ; give up a family to save a whole 
village ; a whole village, for a country ; give up the whole 
earth itself (by giving up one’s own physical body, obviously) 
for the sake of the Supreme Self’, But it may be noted that 
‘appeasement-policy does not pay’. It did not when 
‘British’ Chamberlain tried to appease ‘German’ Hitler, in 
1938-9, by ‘giving up’ Cychosiovakia and Austria and some 
Balkan States and other possessions of other folk_(!), never 
an inch of Britain’s own ‘Empire’ (!). In Mhh,, Adr-parva, 
(episode of the slaying of the huge cannibal Baka by Bhima), 
ch. 172, also, there are some fine verses in which a brahman a 
strongly condemns the abandonment of wife and child to 
an enemy. 
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ambassadors in some interior room, safe from eavesdroppers. 
He should himself never be without Some arms for self-defence. 
Then he should retire to the queen’s apartments for rest in. 
the night, after a light meal, while good music is being played 
outside. He should sleep for a fixed period, so that he may 
get up betimes, feeling refreshed 

Such is the routine <'or a king when in good health ; and. 
he should be able ta maintain himself in good health, if he is 
fairly careful in diet, exercise, sex-matters and other personal 
habits, and duly observes the rules of hygiene, if he should/ 
unfortunately fall ill, or be incapacitated for a time by 
wounds received in battle, or by other accident, as in hunting, 
then all his state-work must be carried on by ministers. ^ 


I It would be very interesting to a student, if he tried to^ 
find examples, in history, of the actual practice of the sugges- 
tions of Manu. Kings and emperors assassinated, number 
hundreds, despite all sorts of defensive measures. Mithri- 
dates the Great, King of Pontus in Asia Minor (131 to 63 B.C.), 
one of the most dangerous enemies of Rome, is one of the rare 
instances of those who tried to inure his body to poisons He 
made a special study of poisons and antidotes and personally 
experimented with many, to immunise himself. Even in the 
most ‘civilised’ and ^democratised’ countries, like Britain, 
where the ‘constitutionalised’ monarchical figurehead is no 
longer object of personal hatred to any one, the ministers, 
representing parties and sectional interests, as they do, be- 
come objects of such hatred from time to time, and then have 
, themselves surrounded by visible and invisible bodyguards. 
Truly, kingship and emperorship and, still more so, 
dictatorship are sorry business ! Constitutional monarchy is a 
more comfortable job— -perhaps ! 

Armies to-day have got many more ‘arms’ than those 
enumerated by Manu. Elephants went out of use long 
ago. Hannibal was perhaps the first to employ them in Europe. 
In Africa too they do not seem to have been much 
used except by Carthaginians. In Asia they have been more 
used ; but in steadily decreasing numbers, with the lapse of 
time. A number are maintained now in the Indian States, 
for shikar and shows and pageants ; and in connection with the 
army, they were maintained in British India for purposes of 
transport ; also with the Forest Department. Aeroplanes of 
several sorts, garuda-s, saubha-s, vimana-s,. 
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are mentioned in Itihasa^Purana, and a great ‘War in the 
Air’ is described in Maisya-PurdnUi ch. 138, between ‘the gods 
and the titans’ ; but that was very long ago !. There was no 
air-arm’ at the time the current Manu was re-editor and been 
“sub-marine arm’, though ‘submarines ’Are mentioned; Bhdgav- 
ata. They have made war only more terrible. 



NOTE 


The printing of this book is being resumed after a 
break of almost a whole year. Pp. 968-984 were printed 
off in September 1946, Pp. 985-1001 have been printed in 
1947. The second edition of this writer’s book, The 
Ussential Unity of All Religions, had run out of print ; 
there was a great demand for it ; so a new edition, 
enlarged and improved, was begun in September 1946. 
Ordinarily, the printing of this third volume of Manu 
should have gone on simultaneously. But the conditions 
created by the second World War (which increased costs 
of all kinds excessively, and created a famine of paper 
and of all press-appliances for such presses as were not 
very rich and were unable to pay fancy prices), had made 
it unavoidable for the Benares press which was dealing 
with this book, to reduce its staff and limit its work. 
None of the presses of Benares is very richly equipped 
or able to pay fabulous prices. In the circumstances, 
the choice lay between The Essential Unity of All 
Religions and this. The demand for the former was 
great, and its publication seemed the more urgent and 
desirable, because of the intense bitterness, fear, hatred, 
which was, and unhappily continues to be, pervading 
the whole human world, and particularly India, where 
a ferocious ^civil war’, exacerbated by religious conflict 
between Hindu and Muslim, has been raging for some 
years. This horrible internecine war of mutual 
extermination has been engineered, fanned, fuelled, by 
groups of political, religious, and religio-political mis- 
leaders and mis-governors for their blindly selfish purposes. 

It has assumed particularly frightful proportions during ' 
tire last twelve months. Between 15th August, 1946, 
and I5th August, 1947, it is calculated that something like 
ten lakh (one million) Hindus and Muslims, men, women. 
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children, have been mangled, mutilated, and butchered 
in the most cowardly, cruel, indescribably obscene and 
horrible ways, not exceeded in horror by the savageries 
practised by the soldiers of the belligerents upon civil 
populations in the World Wars ; many more have been 
wounded more or less seriously; while many hundreds 
of crores worth of property (much the larger part of it 
belonging to Hindus, m Lahore and Calcutta chiefly) 
has been destroyed utterly. And worse is feared. Why ? 

A portentous event of tremendous significance and 
devastating consequence took place on 1 5th August 
1947 . Immediately after midnight between 15th and 16th, 
in accordance with previous declaration by the British 
Government, and in fulfilment of the very shortsighted 
cry, that the British should 'Quit Indla^ which was being 
shouted all over the land publicly, by Hindu and 
Muslim leaders alike, during the preceding twelve 
months — the British Viceroy and Governor-General of 
India and all provincial Governors resigned and gave 
up a.ll administrative work. At that moment the much 
longed-for and much struggled-for ‘Swaraj’ was born, 
and great rejoicings were held throughout the land. 
But the infant turned out to' be a hideous monster, the 
blessing changed into an infernal curse, and within a few 
hours, the rejoicings were transformed into wailings, 
groanings, shrie kings of agony. It has been said that, in 
the eight weeks that have elapsed, up to the day of this 
writing (15-10-1947), since 15-8-1947, three lakh Hindus 
and half as many Muslims have been butchered by one 
another, in Lahore, Punjab and Sindh, and Calcutta, 
Dacca, Behar and Bengal ; and tens of thousands in 
scores of other towns. And a vast, futile, and fatuous 
exchange of populations is also going on. In these same 
eight weeks, some thirty lakh Hindus have been sent 
out of Pakistan into India, gone from India to Pakistan, 
by train, plane, bus, and on foot, suffering untellable 
hardships, rapine, murder, forcible conversion, on the 
way. And half as many Muslims have gone from India 
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to Pakistan. And the vast double trek continues.^ 


1 Indian papers reported “that the Pakistan Government 
had, on 27-9-1947, appealed officially to Britain for help in 
solving the present communal problem ; and that on 29-9-1947, 
at Rharesbrook (Essex) Mr. Winston Churchill said : ^The 
fearful massacres which are occurring in India are no surprise 
to me. We are only at the beginning of these horrors and 
butcheries perpetrated upon one another with the ferocity 
of cannibals by races gifted with capacities for the highest 
culture’, [What about the belligerents in the World Wars, 
Mr, Churchill ?], and who had for generations dwelt side 
by side in general peace under the broad, tolerant, and impar- 
tial rule of the British Crown and Parliament. I cannot 
doubt but that the future will witness a vast abridgment 
of the population throughout what has for sixty or seventy 
years been the most peaceful part of the world, and that 
at the same time will come a retrogression of civilisation 
throughout these enormous regions, constituting one of the 
most melancholy tragedies Asia has ever known’... ’’(This 
is extracted from the Allahabad weekly Crisis of 2-10-1947). 

(The same number of Crisis goes on :) 

“It appears that the columnist Candidus of the 
Telegraph (of London) is in close touch with the government 
of Pakistan. It is on Sept. 27 that he wrote : 'Until Hindu 
and Muslim leaders have moral courage to ask us to resume 
our control over India, we will look on impotently while 
slaughter, disease, and famine depopulate the land’. He 
calculates tbat fifty million lives will be lost before the sorry 
tale is ended, 'Streets, cities, towns, villages, will be clogged 
with the dead rotting in the sun, mourned only by vultures and 
flies. There will be nobody to give these bodies a decent 
burial. Famine and cholera will be epidemic in India for a 
generation’. [Was not, and is not still, the condition much 
the same of the European countries during and after the 
World Wars ?]” 

Mr. Churchill has never been benevolent to the Indian' 
People. But it must be confessed that in the above speech 
he. as well as Candidus in his article, has spoken some truths, 
however harsh and unpleasant. The population of India 
is eaAremely excessive, and is growing at the rate of some five 
millions every year ; while the land area available is obviously 
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The only instance in history which at all comes 
near to this astounding occurrence, is the sudden 
withdrawal of the Roman government and governors 
and armies from Britain, towards the close of the 4th 
century A. C. The heart of the Roman Empire, centered 
m Rome, had weakened ; it could no longer pump blood 
to the periphery and send armies to the four quarters of 
its far-flung empire, all round the Mediterranean ; even 
so the heart of the far larger British Empire, centered in 
London, weakened, in consequence of the World Wars, 
for which all the belligerents are equally responsible, and 
from which all have suffered nearly equally. The 
result in Britain of the withdrawal of the Romans, was 
the setting in of the Dark Ages which lasted till the end 
of the 8th century, when Charlemagne began the Middle 
Ages for Europe generally, and Alfred the Great for 
Britain particularly. Heaven only knows how long the 
Dark Age of India will last, the Dark Age which began 
with the birth of the monstrous Swaraj. But out of evil 
cometh good, and the blackest cloud has a silver lining. 
The ‘law of compensations’ holds good ^Iways. The 
Indian People had become too slavish, too cowardly, 


not growing, is indeed incapable of expansion ; it cannot possi- 
bly keep this impossibly huge and ever increasing population 
alive, because its production of even absolute necessaries 
is not only not increasing in proportion, but is, if any thing, 
decreasiugs for many reasons. Yet this all-important problem, 
of the balancing of land-area and population, on which 
the solution of all other problems depends ultimately and 
utterly, is being entirely neglected by the men in power, 
in (Hindu) India and (Muslim) Pakistan alike. Instead, the 
system of rationing and controlling, initiated by the preceding 
British regime to meet war exigencies, is being continued, 
with the result that the multiplication of cheap life goes on in 
geometrical progression, and the problem becomes more and 
more bitterly exacerbated every day. The ‘vast abridgment* 
anticipated by Mr. Churchill and Candidus, by civil and 
religious war, helped by its consequences, pestilences and 
famines, will restore the balance, for a while at least 
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had entirely forgotten the true meaning of genuine 
Swaraj and the real principles of sound and rational 
Individuo-Social Organisation based upon Universal 
Religion — whereby alone can be satisfied all just needs, 
spiritual and material, of all human beings. Experience 
of the agonies they are now undergoing, will revive their 
memory of those principles. Britain too has been suffering 
the consequences of excessive imperialism and militarism 
and war-mongering. Let us hope that, chastened by her 
sufferings in the second World- War, she will turn to 
those principles also, bye and bye, after having failed 
to find solution of the problems that are harrassing her, 
as well as other countries, in the socialist-communist 
idealogies and methods which they all are trying now. 
Then a sincere Indo-British or British-Indian Common- 
wealth may be established, which may prove the begin- 
ning of a World Commonwealth. 

In the meanwhile, life persists amidst death, nations 
continues to survive plagues, ‘black deaths’, epidemics 
of all sorts, floods, famines, and earthquakes. Theatres 
and restaurants were busily at work on one side, while 
the guillotine was slicing off heads on another, during 
the ‘reign of terror’ of the French Revolution ; and the 
western nations, and China and Japan, have more than 
survived the two World Wars. So, in millions of 
Indian homes, food continues to be cooked, and children 
continue to be born and reared, despite the intense misery 
that prevails. And presses continue to work too, though 
under very great difficulties. Thus it happens that the 
third edition of The JEssential Unity of Religions has 
succeeded in coming out of the press, and the printing of 
this, the third volume of The Science of Social Organi‘' 
nation or the Laws of Manu^ has been resumed. The 
writer hopes that it also may be placed before the public 
in due time. But the material for it, gathered in his 
mind, and in written notes, cuttings, and books, has 
become scattered by the long break ; it is difficult to 
recover and bring together again all the dispersed 
threads ; and eyes have become weaker and memory 
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more slippery in one who will enter the eightieth year, 
three months hence, if his body and soul hold together 
till then. One consequence, among others, of this is 
that repetitions will be frequent ; but, then, repetition is 
one of the facts and laws of nature ; and ItiJiam-Pwana, 
which write the best commentary on Manu^ are full of 
repetitions. At the same time, as in Nature, so in Itihasa- 
Purana, no repetition is exact ; each unfolds a new aspect 
and adds to the significance of the thing and the thought. 
This writer trusts that the reader will find it so, in this 
work too.^ 


^Some extracts from a speech I had occasion to make as 
president of a public meeting, held in Benares on 1-10-1947 
to celebrate the Birthday Centenary of Dr. Annie Besant, will 
not be found irrelevant here : 

“She dreamed of, pleaded and hoped and worked tirelessly 
for, self-governing freedom for India. Once, when elective 
legislative councils and assemblies were granted by the Britis-h 
Gcveinment, in 1921, she thought and said that self-govern- 
ment had come. But she quickly saw that it was all a make- 
believe ; no real power had been given. She also discerned 
early that the popular leaders, religious and political, wer^ 
planting, by the methods they were pursuing, the seeds of 
racial and communal hatred, between British and Indian, and 
between Hindu and Muslim, conscicusly or unconsciously. They 
were all grabbing at power [just as the belligerents in the 
World-War] ; “never thinking out how power should be used, 
what should be the nature of the Swaraj-Constitution, so that 
the just needs and interests of all communities and all sections 
of the people may be satisfied, and bonds of really sincere (not 
merely pretended) friendship be cteated all round. She accord- 
ingly drafted and published a Commonwealth of India Bill, had 
it introduced into the British Parliament, and pleaded power- 
fully and persistently for a genuine Indo-British Commonwealth, 
during all the subsequent years of her life. But the popular 
mis-leaders and mis-governors had their owm way and we be- 
hold the consequences. It is very curious to note that Cheiro’s 
World Predictions, published sometime about 1927, though it 
contains many mis-statemehts, and is particularly reticent 
about dates, has seme predictions which have been justified ; 
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among these is the following, though without mention of year. 
'England will be attacked in all her Mohammedan possessions. 
She will give India her freedom, but religious warfare will 
rend the country from end to end, until it becomes equally 
divided between the Mohammedans and the followers of 
Buddha and Brahma*. Surely no one in India ever dreamed 
of this in 1927. Cheiro himself, it seems, died in 1936.*’ 

“So long ago as 1883, one of the Masters, whom Theoso- 
phists believe to be the real founders of the Theosophical 
Society, wrote to Mr, Sinnett, 'The Indo-British nation is the 
pulse I go by’; [The Mahatma Letters, p. 381). Mme, H. P. 
Blavatsky has also written somewhere that «the twentieth 
century world be black with horrors’, bnt the Master 
assured her that 'victory in the end is certain*. The whole 
human world has suffered from the World- Wars, and 
continues to suffer from their consequences. India, which had 
escaped actual bloodshed during the World Wars, is now 
having her turn ; and the people of India as a whole, of 
Pakistan as well as Hindustan are suffering far worse, besides 
the blood-bath, from acute lack of all necessaries and manifold 
endemic and epidemic diseases, far worse than they did under 
the preceding British regime.** 

“Only by the re-union of the two halves of India ; by the 
establishment of a sincere and genuine Indo-British Common- 
wealth, with right to secede, and governed by the principles of 
a Constitution which would ensure satisfaction, humanly 
speaking, of all his just needs and interests, to every person, 
whatever his race, nation, creed, or color ; a Constitution 
embodying a Socio-Individual Organisation, applicable to all 
countries, modifiable in the details, according to local and 
special circumstances, and based on and arising out of the 
Psychology of Human Nature and the Truths of a Universal 
Religion or Theosophy Proper, antagonising no creed, but 
embracing them all, and thereby promoting harmony between 
them — only in the establishment of such a genuine Indo- 
British Commonwealth is the hope that ‘the Indo-British Nation* 
of the Master may become a fact, the hope that ‘ultimate 
victory is certain*, and also the hope that such a Common- 
wealth would be the beginning of a real World Commonwealth . 



GHAPTEE XL 

( 7 ) Relation Between Man and 5tate- 

[Synopsis of Chapter VIII of Manu.) 

Ch. VII of Manu has been summarised fairly fully 
above. Ch. VIII deals with law-courts, procedure, disposal 
of legal affairs and cases, under a number of topics. We 
shall try to summarise it more briefly, confining ourselves 
to principles, and omitting details as much as possible except 
when these are inseparably mixed up with the principles. 

(1-22) To dispose of cases himself, or to supervise 
disposal of them by officers appointed for the purpose, the 
ruler should enter the court room, attired simply, and 
accompanied by ministers. He should raise his right hand, 
from time to time, in acceptance of the salutation of those 
gathered there and also to impose order, and then attend 
to the work brought before him by parties, k a r y a n i 
k a r y i n a m, in accord with the customs of the country and 
the law laid down in the s h a s t r a-s, books of law. ^ 

Legal affairs are classed under eighteen topics: 
(1) Debts and Loans ; (2) Trusts and Deposits ; (3) Sales 
without title ; (4) Associations and Companies for Trade 

and Business ; (5) Non-fulfilment of Promises of Gifts, 

(6) Nonpayment of Wages and Salaries ; (7) Breaches of 
Contracts and Agreements ; (8) Resiling from, and Disputes 
over, Sale and Purchase ; (9) Disputes between Masters 

1 ^ 3?l?i 

f^T?: ^TfFt-3t5Krt:, 

^'^-S- 377 !, 3TTf3: q3 l viii, 4-6. 

Later Smrfis divide the eighteen under two main 
categories, civil cases, a r t h a-v i v a d a, and (II) criminal 
oases, p a r u s h y a-v i v a d a. 
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and Servants, especially servants entrusted with domestic 
animals ; (10) Disputes over Boundaries ; (11) V a k-p a r u- 
s h y a, Oral Violence, abuse, insult, intimidation ; (12) D a n d a- 
parushya, Physical Violence, Assault and Battery ; 
(13) Theft, Robbery, and Dacoity ; (14) Adultery and Rape, 
‘seizing of women’ ; (15) Marriage, Conjugal Duties, Sex- 
relations : (16) Partition of Property; (17) Gambling; 
(18) Duelling. 1 

When unable to do the work himself, the king should ap- 
point a wise, virtuous, and learned person to preside over the 
court, wdth the help of three associates, s a b h y a-s, (assessors, 
jurors, or brother-judges). When Dharma-Virtue, oppressed 
by A-dharma-Vice, comes calling for relief to such a court, and 
the members thereof fall to right the wrong, the Vice, the 
Sin, transfers itself to them. One (whether officer or witness 
or other) should either not enter such a court-room at all, or 
must speak out the truth as he knows it ; if he fails to do so, 
he incurs heavy guilt. Where Virtue is crushect by Vice, 
where truth is overpowered by Falsehood, there the members 
of the Court perish ere long. Dharma, upheld, upholds; 
pharma, slain, slays. Slay not Dharma, if ye would not* be 
slain. The Lord Dharma is named V r s h a, (v a r s h a k a) 
‘rainer of all prosperity’ ; ‘he who kills him’, vrsham laj;i, 
is V r s h a-l a, a-s a t-s h il d r a of evil nature. Dharma is 
the only friend, as A-d h a r m a is the only foe, that accom- 
panies the soul after it leaves the body. All else crumbles 
way with the crumbling of that body. ^ In a case wrongly 
decided, one-fourth of the sin remains with the sinner, one 
fourth goes to the false witness, one fourth to the judge and 
assistants, one-fourth to the ruler. 

The pharma-‘speaker’, law-interpreter, should never be an 
ill-educated person. Otherwise, the state will sicken and 
weaken, as a cow in a quagmire. The state in which the 
majority of the population are uneducated or ill-educated, in 
which there are many sensualist sceptics, of the earth earthy, 
in which there are few or no ‘twice-born’, ‘high-souled re- 


gw 5551 ®!!;; T 5 I ^ viii, 13, 15. 
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generates’, that state, because of the lack of science and virtue, 
and the prevalence of ignorance and vice, de-generates as 
whole, and sinks rapidly under all sorts of misfortunes, 
crimes, dissensions, invasions, famine, pestilence.^ 

(23 — 41) The presiding officer should commence the 
days’ work with prayer to the Supreme Source of all Wisdom 
and Power, for guidance, to find the truth and judge rightly. 
In applying the principles of the law, on the basis of the 
facts ascertained, distant useful or harmful consequences, 
a r t h a and a n-a r t h a, of particular measures and decisions, 
should be considered by him, as well as the immediate lawful- 
nessor otherwise, d h a r m a or a-d h a r m a, of the acts 
concerned. 2 

In judging the truthfulness or otherwise of litigants, 
parties, witnesses, their ‘inner’ psychological condition should 
be inferred from the ‘outer’ physical expression, change of voice, 
color, face, gesture, eyes, movements of limbs and body,® 

The property ot minors should be taken care of by the ruler, 
till they their education and ‘pass out of minority’, a t i t a - 
shaishava. Good women, without son, husband, or other 
natural protector, should be similarly looked after by the king* 
If any unscrupulous persons, related or not, deprive such 
women of their means of support, they should be punished 

i viii, 22. 

The two World-Wars and the preceding and succeeding 
condition of Europe and America (including Britain and 
Russia) are patent demonstration of the consequences of wide- 
spread materialist sensualism and irreligious scepticism. 

2 Here is the seed of judge-made law. case-law The 
U. S. A. Senate is said to have substantially modified the 
original Constitution itself, in several respects, by delivering 
judgments in accord with the needs of progressive times. 

s The Indian Evidence Act, unusually well drafted and 
complete as it is, gives no help of the kind that Manu’s 
suggestions give to the judge. It leaves him to rely on his 
mother-wit, his congenital shrewdness if any and to such 
education in psychology if any, as be may have received. But 
books have, in recent times, been written on the psychology 
of evidence. 
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as robbers. The king should take charge of all unclaimed 
property, nuUius reSi pranashta-svamika dhana, 
and keep it in deposit for three years, after proclamation ; if it 
is not claimed within that time by anyone who proves himself 
rightful owner, on being cross-examined, anu-yojya, then 
it should be appropriated by the state-treasury. A false 
claimant should be fined up to the value of property. When 
handing over such property to an ap-proved claimant, the king 
may retain for the state, a sixth, tenth, or twelfth of its value, 
according to circumstances, as charge for safe-custody. 

Thieves and robbers caught in flagrante delict may be 
punished up to the extreme of being trampled to death by 
elephants, or be given milder sentence, according to circums- 
tances. 

When a treasure-trove is found, and a person is able to 
prove that it was put in by him, or otherwise rightly belongs 
to him, he may be allowed to have it, after paying to the state, 
a sixth or a twelfth of its value ; but an educationist, b r a h- 
m a n a, need not pay this. A false claimant should be fined 
to the extent of an eighth of the value of the trove Of very 
old treasure, found underground, half should be devoted at once 
to educational purposes, dvij^^bhyo datvS, ‘given to the 
twice-born’; and the other half taken by the state-treasury. 
The state is also entitled to half of all sub-terranean wealth, 
mines, etc., for its manifold purposes. Property recovered 
from thieves and robbers must be restored to the rightful 
owners. 

The ruler should carefully ascertain the special customs 
of sections of the people, tracts, trade-guilds, families, and mete 
Out decisions accordingly ; when the customs do not violate 
any fundamental principles of Dharma-Law. That is to say, 
the general law should be worked, subject to tribal , communal, 
commercial, local and special customs, jati, jana-pada, 
sh r e u i, k u 1 a B h a r m a-s ; provided these do not infringe 
fundamental principles of j-i^^tice, equity, and good conscience. 

(42 — 101) Persons, especially public servants who discharge 
their duties conscientiously, become widely popular. 

Ruler or subordinate must not encourage litigation (or 
useless office- work and ‘red-tape’), neither must he suppress 
complaint or petition brought- voluntarily by citizens^. The 

3TCT ^55^ ; 

^ ^ I viii, 43. 
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true facts of every case must be traced out, even as a hunter 
follows up an animal by his blood-drops and foot-marks. 
The features to be considered by a judge in a case are : the 
exact facts ; substantiality or triviality of the claim or charge ; 
state of his own mind, (to guard against bias due to personal 
interest of any sort) ; quality of evidence and witnesses ; time, 
place, and other circumstances of the case. 

Debtors should be made to repay proven loans to credi- 
tors. in every way possible (to execute the decree) ; in cash and 
kind, by straightforward payment ; by labor in lieu thereof ; 
by distraint of the debtor^s property ; and, finally, by the use 
of force to his person, as, f.i., by compelling him to act as a 
slave, d a s a, to the creditor,, for a fixed period.^ If a creditor 
recovers his dues from a debtor by his own action, he should 
not be held to blame or liable to penalty, except when he has 
acted outrageously. 

If the debtor denies the claim, but it is proved by ka r a n a-s, 
writtten ‘instruments’, documents, or oral evidence, or ‘ordeals’, 
then the claim should be awarded, and the debtor subjected 
to some additional penalty. 

Onus of proof rests on claimant, when demand is disputed 
by dependent. Party or witness who deposes that a person 
was present at a place where it was impossible for him to be ; 
or resiles later ; or denies that he so deposed ; or contradicts 
himself in other ways ; runs away from one positive statement 
to a very different one, as, once, ‘I gave the money’, and, 
again, ‘My son gave the money’ ; or fails to answer when 
cross-examined (by the presiding officer, for ‘advocates’ are 
not mentioned by Manu, though n i y o g i-s are mentioned 
in some later d h a r m a books, in that sense) ; or cannot 
make his meaning clear when asked to explain ; or adds, as 
after-thoughts, at a later stage, statements as to important 
relevant matters' — such party or witness should be disbelieved, 
and the claim thrown out. If a party says he has witnesses, 
but does not produce them within reasonable time, he should 
lose his case. 


1 This was common in those times, all over the world, 
eastern and western ; and is perhaps still practised among so- 
called ‘backward peoples’. The modern form is worse and 
wasteful ‘slavery in jails’, without any benefit to the creditor. 
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A complainant, in a criminal case, who fails grossly to 
justify his complaint, should be punished lightly or heavily, 
even up to the extreme penalty, according to the nature of his 
false accusation. The accused also, if he fails to put up 
reasonable defence within reasonable time, should be regarded 
as guilty, if the evidence against him is strong. 

In a civil case, concerned with property, whichever party 
is convicted of lying, should be made to pay a fine up to twice 
the value of that property. (Compensation for harrassment 
and expenses incurred should be made payable to the winning 
party also ; but these seems to be no provision for this in 
either ancient or modern law). 

Ordinarily, not less than three witnesses are needed to 
establish a claim for a loan. 

Usually, persons of the following sorts should be asked 
to witness financial transactions : la normal times, dis- 
interested and virtuous householders with children. Persons 
of the following sorts should not be witnesses for a party : 
Debtors (or creditors) ; friends; business-assistants or servants ; 
enemies ; persons of ill repute, known to be liars or thieves ; 
the sick ; known sinners ; the king ; artisans and craftsmen ; 
actors, singers, and dancers Veda-teachers ; students (or 
forest-dwellers) ; sannyasi-renunciants, ascetics ; an utter de- 
pendent, as a slave ; a very old man of failing memory ; a 
child ; one lacking in organ or limb ; a grief-stricken mourner ; 
an insane or intoxicated person ; a famished or over-fatigued 
person ; one love-lorn ; one in a rage. In cases when and 
where other testimony could not be avilable in the circum- 
stances, any one who happens to have relevant knowledge 
may give evidence ; as in cases of theft, robbery, violence 
to body, in the dark, in forests, or where all the robbed 
have been murdered; and so on. When witnesses on 
the two sides differ (as they presumably will in the great 
majority of cases !), the testimony of the more numerous 
should be relied on ; where the numbers are equal, that of 
the better qualified ; where the qualifications are equal, that 
_ ^ of the best *twice-born*. As compared with circumstantial or 
hearsay evidence, first-hand testimony of one who has seen 
and heard with his own eyes and ears, is better. The true 
witness is honored, trusted, and therefore prospers ‘here 
and hereafter’ 5 the false witness is dishonored and punished 
here, and suffers in purgatory ‘hereafter’. Even when not 
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•named by a party, if a person is found (as in a local enquiry) 
to possess relevant knowledg'e he should be taken as a witness. 
Ordinarily, a man is more reliable than a woman as witness; 
because women are usually more emotional, less steady- 
minded, less unbiassedly observant Evidence that is given 
in a natural manner, and is in accord with natural affairs and 
transactions as currently carried on, should be preferred. 

When witnesses appear in the court, s a b h a 
the presiding officer should adjure them, in the presence of 
both parties, to tell the truth ; and should put them at their 
ease, vidhina santvayan, (so that they may not 
become awe-struck and confused by the unfamiliar atmosphere 
of the court-room and the hauteur of an unbenevolent judge). ^ 
He should say to them : You have been cited as witnesses. 
My decision depends upon what you say. The power of 
speech is a sacred trust, given by God to you to speak the 
truth. Who tells untruths is enmeshed in Varuna’s bonds for 
many births. Therefore tell the truth as you know it, as to 
the conduct of these parties towards each other. Truth purifies 
the witness. Truth nourishes Dharma which is the mainstay 
of society. The Self, residing within each heart, is undeceiv- 
able witness of whether lips utter truely or falsely. It is the 
unerring and inexorable conductor of the soul on the path ap- 
propriate to it, according to its good deed or ill. Do not attempt 
to ignore that Omniscient Inner Witness. Besides that Self, 
the Nature-gods, Dyaus (Zeus, god of electricity), Bhumi 
(Earth), Apah (Waters), Moon, Sun, Fire, Air, Yama, Night, 
Twilight, and Dharma — these register all the deeds of all.^ 
Witnesses may be examined in the presence of images of 
‘gods’ or of holy wise men, and in the forenoons so far as 


^ If is well-known that advocates who are notorious for 
'behaving as bullies when cross-examining a witness, become 
ludicrously nervous and confused when they themselves have 
occasion to stand in the wdtness-box under cross-examination. 

2 Compare the scientific ‘lie-detecting’ machines, devices 
of quick photography, examination of the pictures left on the 
eyes of dead victims of murder or accident, imprints of palms 
and fingers or soles and toes left by criminals on all sorts of 
objects ; which are reported in the papers, from time to time. 
These are the new scientific ways of securing the evidence of 
^nature-gods’. 
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possible, to Impress all concerned with the solemnity of the 
occasion ^ . 

To the virtuous man of learningf, the presiding’ officer 
should — say simply, ‘Speak’; to the soldier, ’Speak the truth’; 
to the tradesman, ‘Speak the truth, as you value cattle, seeds, 
and gold’; to the laborer, ‘Speak the truth, on pain of 
incurring all the most heinous sins, and going to the dogs, 
shuno gachh^t, Yama, the son of the Sun, who dwells 
within your heart — if you win his favor by telling the truth, 
you need not i go to the holy river Ganga, or the sacred land 
of Kuruksh^Jra, in search of puny a — merit.’ 

(102) In respect of quality of evidence, such nominal 
b r a h m a n a-s hy mere hirthi as follow the callings of cowherd, 
merchant, craftsman, singer and actor, menial servant, or 
money-lender, should be treated as shudra-s^ 

(103-113) Where witnesses are not available, parties 
themselves may be put on oath. Even great RshLs have 
sworn oaths on special occasions, to clear themselves from 
charges, as Vasishtha and Vishvamitra, before king Sudah, 
son of Pijavana. The falsehood of a witness may be inferred 
if he suffers unusual misfortune within a week.^ Falsehood, 
even on oath, may be condonable, partly or wholly, according 

^ Even the Indian Evidence Act makes provision for 
‘special oaths’, as when one party says that if the other party 
will swear with a pot of Ganga- water in his hand, or touching 
such an idol, or holding the Quran, he will accept the state- 
ment and the ^udge may decide according to it Christians 
swear on the Bible* 

^ This verse has importance with reference to the main 
. thesis of the present work, that the system of four vara a-s 
is a system of vocational classes, by temperamental aptitude 
and actual occupation, not by heredky ; by k a r tn a, not by 
j a n m a. 

^ See f*n. ^ on previous page. Authentic cases are known 
where a witness who has agreed to take a ‘special oath’, and 
called down imprecations on himself, i.e., misfortunes to be 
sent by the outraged deity, if he should speak falsely — where 
a witness has actually died within a few days The psycho- 
logical explanation would be that the Inner Witness, Yama, 
the Higher Self, the ‘endo-censor’ of psycho-analysts, ‘coa«- 
science’, has acted as the offended god. 
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to circumstances, if uttered (outside courts) to women (such 
as are like children who want the moon) ; or for effecting a 
greatly-desijed marriage ; or for procuring fodder for fami- 
shing cattle ; or securing a little fuel in severe winter ; or 
for saving the life of a good man.^ 

(114-116) ‘Superphysical’ ordeals were permitted, now 
and then, for parties.^ - - 

^ Modern law implicitly permits only^ but all^ accused 
persons to tell lies, by enjoining that oath shall not be 
administered to them. It assumes that guilty persons will tell 
lies. Recent amendments of the Criminal Procedure Code 
allow the accused to take oath, suo motu, if he wishes to give 
sworn evidence on his own behalf ; but in such case, he 
becomes liable to additional punishment for perjury, if 
convicted. Modern law also exempts persons standing in 
special relations to the party, such as spouse, or physician,^ oi 
counsel, from giving evidence, as to confidential conversation^' 
between them and spouse or patient or client. 

2 The most famous instance, in Indian legend, is the one 
described in the Great Epic, Edmayana. After the slaying of 
Havana and the rescuing of Sita, by her husband, Rama, she 
passes through a flaming fire, unhurt, in order to set at rest 
all suspicion of her having been defiled by Ravaiia. Intense 
ps}chic emotion produces changes in the physique, which 
enables the person to pass safely through experiences, and 
overcome dangers, which would be impossible to meet with 
impunity in normal conditions. The present writer has seen 
three times, the well-known 'fire-walking* mystical religious 
ceremony ; twice in Benares, and once in the neighbouring 
town of Chunar. He has also seen once, in the latter town, 
a great gathering of cowherds with their cattle, in a large 
open space, in the middle of which had been constructed a 
few ovens, with blazing fires, over which were placed very 
large earthenware pots full of milk which was foaming and 
boiling over. One man, a particular old cowherd, credited 
with mystic powers, was running round and round the whole 
gathering, uttering peculiar cries, and rushing in, from time 
to time, to the milk-pots, and plunging his right arm up to the 
shoulder in the boiling milk and sprinkling and splashing the 
milk all around. The belief is that all the cowherds and the 
cattle present at the ceremony, were blessed by it, and would 
be immune from murrain and calamities generally for one year. 
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(117) A decision may be revised or even reversed, if new 
and convincing evidence is found. 

(118) Avarice, carelessness in observation of facts, fear, 
friendship, sex-desire, anger, ignorance, childishness — these 
causes vitiate evidence. 

(119-123) Perjurers may be punished, with various 
degrees of severity, according to motive ; up to confiscation of 
property and exile. 

(124-123). Physical punishment may be inflicted on one 
or more of eight parts of the body : reproductive organ, abdo- 
men, tongue, hands, feet, eyes, nose, ears ; punishment would 
vary from slight cuts to extirpation, according to nature and 
gravity of crime ; the organ which has acted the most promi- 
nent part in the crime, is to be principally subjected to punish- 
ment. Ninth form of punishment is fine or confiscation of 
property ; tenth is extreme penalty of death. (Imprisonment 
and slavery for fixed periods are also mentioned later). 

(126) Circumstances to be taken into consideration in 
adjudging nature and amount of punishment, are : conse- 
quence, i.e , effect on criminal and public ; place (f.i. town, 
forest, solitary spot, crowded place ; time (day, night, morning, 
evening, noon ; veniality or seriousness of the crime itself. 

(127-137) (In connection with fines, weights and mea- 
sures, and comparative values of metals and coins, copper, 
silver, gold, iron are described. All these weights and 
measures and their names went out of use before Buddha’s 
time ; meanings of the names make subjects for discussions 
between antiquarians only, now. Two names may be men- 
tioned : trasarenu is the mote seen floating in a sunbeam, 
when the beam enters a room by a very small hole ; that is 
the unit of measure (weight). Suvarna is a piece of gold 
equal to sixteen masha-s. The British-Indian government’s 
silver rupee was equal to ten masha-s. Up to about forty 
years ago, i.e. the first decade of the 20th century, the British 
‘sovereign’ (suvarna) was equal to ten rnpees ; guinea, 
to ten and a half. The indigenous Indian tola was and is 
twelve masha-s ) 

(138-156) A debtor who admits the claim of the credi- 
tor, sl^ould be made to pay him 5 p.c. more than the principal 
and interest due, as expenses of the lawsuit. But if he denies 
it, and it is proved, then 10 p.c. more. Interest rightly 
chargeable oa a loan is one-eightieth of the principal per 
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month (which is rather high ! ; but cases of far more ex- 
orbitant rates now and then come to light, in law courts, in 
east and west alike, especially in connection with ‘compound’ 
interest). When moveable or immoveable property has been 
mortgaged with usufruct, ad hi, then no interest is payable; 
nor can the mortgage be transferred by sale, or foreclosure ; 
(but, as the commentators say, this last rule was abro- 
gated by local customs, long ago). Rules are laid down for 
dealing with many other kinds of cases, simple mortgages, 
friendly temporary loans of live or moveable or immoveable 
property for use, and the many kinds of disputes that may 
arise in connection with such ; also periods of limitation. 
(These have been long superseded by other laws made by later 
governments. State-property, and property of minors, public 
institutions, especially educational institutions, etc., was 
specially exempted, either wholly or partly, from limitation, 
or even taxation ; as today, in modern states ; though under 
other names). 

(157-165) Those who have experience of sea- voyages 
should fix the rate of interest payable by S''*a-going traders.^ 
Certain liabilities contracted by a father are not dischargeable 
by a son. Certain debts are invalid in themselves ; e g. 
gambling debts, (now called ‘debts of honor’ in the west, 
though they are ‘debts of dishonor’). So also are transactions 
entered into by the insane, the very ill, very old, and very 
young. So also, illegal contracts, and all fraudulent 
transactions. 

(166-167) All the members of a family, even after 
partition, continue liable for even unauthorised but just and 

^ borne fanatically bigoted ‘orthodox Pand^tss’, in the 
recent past, raised a tremendous hue-and-cry aga>st the 
Indians (Hindus) of various ‘castes’ who began to go to England 
for education, and got them ‘out-casted’ on their return. 
They had shut their eyes to this verse of the great Law-giver. 
There was even a case fought up, from the Benares Civil 
Court to the London Privy Council’s Judicial Committee, 
in the first and second decades of this, the twentieth, century. 
That case was lost on technical grounds, by the ‘unorthodox’ 
plaintiffs. But the pressure of the times has done what 
the Judicial Committee failed to do. No one now thinks of 
objecting to sea-voyage. But ‘orthodoxy’ is achieving its 
selfish blind interests in other ways. 
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necessary expenses, incurred before partition, even by a depen- 
dent, for the good of the family. 

(168) All acts, involuntarily done under compulsion,, 
e. g., gifts made, or deeds written, are null and void, and 
should be treated as if they had never been done. All 
trespasses and encroachments are invalid, and should not be 
regarded as conferring any right. ^ 

(169) The witness, sakshi; the hostage, surety, 
*bail-or^ p r a t i-b h u ; the family, k u I a — these three 
suffer for the sake of others. The (b r a h m a n a) law- 
interpreter ; the money-lender (creditor-claimant-plaintiff), 
a d h y a ; the tradesman ; the ruler — these four benefit at 
the expense of others. 

(170-178) Debtors of the same or lower castes may repay 
by bodily labour or other work, karma, if they cannot 
in cash or kind ; of a higher caste, should be made to 
repay only gradually, in instalments.^ 

(179-196) Here follow laws as to ni-ksh^pa, nidhi, 
nyasa, ‘deposits, custodies, trusts’, sa-mu dr a, upa-nidhi,. 

iThis is the dictum of Manu which applies to the forcible 
conversions, formerly to Christianity, now to Islam, which 
have been and are the cause of so much communal hatred 
and rioting in India. This verse makes even any formal 
‘shuddhi’, ‘purification* and re-conversion, unnecessary. 

2 Compare the compelling of captured soldiers and of 
populations of defeated countries, to labor at the reconstruc- 
tion of devastated towns and factories, during and after World 
War II. The great waste of prisoners’ labor in Indian jails 
is matter for regret. There would be some sense in it if it 
were utilised to compensate victims of crime or repay decree- 
holders. Acts for compelling workmen to complete their 
labor-contracts, ana m^khig strikes illegal and punishable, in 
India, and for enforcing the fulfilment, by Indian ‘coolies’, of 
the terms of their ‘coolie-indentures’, in British colonies, 
such as South Africa', Fiji, Mauritius, are still unre- 
pealed, so far as the present writer is aware. But the 
growing strength, multiplication, co-ordination, and even 
mergers, of trade unions, the ever-increasing frequency of 
strikes, and the very unsatisfactory quality of the products 
of forced labor, have been making the Acts inoperative, and 
they are becoming dead letter. 
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•‘sealed deposits* ; and as to punishment of swindlers and 
blackmailers, upa-dhayaka. 

(197-221) Mere possession is not sufficient rebuttal of 
ownership of another, when that ownership is supported by 
valid documents; (subject to the laws of limitation). He 
who sells another’s property as if it were his own, shall be 
punished as a thief ; and the transaction shall be void, 
despite possession and use by the vendor, of the property sold. 
But if a person buys anything in open market, for full 
value, in the presence of tradesmen, then the vendee’s title 
shall not be impugned, though the wrongful vendor should be 
made to pay full compensation to the rightful owner ; (but 
the vendee may, if he likes, willingly restore the property to 
the rightful owner, on the purchase-money being returned to 
him by the wrongful vendor). 

Sale of sam-sr sht a, ‘adulterated,’ goods ; or a-sara, 
‘of bad quality*, not according to sample ; or nyuna, ‘of less 
weight’ than agreed upon ; or t i r o h i t a, ‘hidden’, colored, 
painted, faked to disguise faults — all such sale is punishable. 

Passing off another, especially a defective, girl for the one 
agreed upon for a marriage, shall be punishable, "g-tvik-s, 
priests, engaged by any one, to help at the performance of a 
ritual sacrifice by him — if such leave off, without good reason, 
before completing the ritual, they shall be liable to loss of 
fees. This rule applies to contracts for secular work also, 
such as the building of houses. If a servant in good health 
neglects to do work which it was his duty to do, out of 
arrogant contrariness, he shall be fined (as a person who 
fails to fulfil a contract). But if he has been ill, he should 
receive full pay, if he has been really unable to provide a 
substitute. A person who makes a solemn contract to carry 
out a public work for a village or town or district, such as 
the construction of a public building, or water-reservoir, or 
road, and fails to do so, shall pay heavy damage. 

(222-244) If a vendor or emptor feels dissatisfied with the 
transaction afterwards, (because of serious flaw therein), he may 
be allowed, ordinarily, to revoke within ten days, not later. 

A person who marries off a defiled girl as virgin, shall be 
punished with heavy fine. The sacred marital mantra-s 
apply only to virgins ; not others ; therefore the marriages of 
«uch others are null and void. But some persons hold the 
view that the man{ra-s change a girl into a wife, and they 
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are (partly) confirmed when bride and bridegroom have taken 
Hhe seven steps’ together, (and completely so, when the marri- 
age has been consummated by the pair). 

(Then follow rules as to relations between owner and 
keeper of domestic cattle, and to what extent and in what 
circumstances, each is responsible for their safety. Also, as 
to wages of the keepers, generally in kind, as share of milk, 
wool, skins). 

A space of ground, equal in breadth to a hundred ^bow 
lengths’, of four cubits each, should be left unoccupied all 
round a village-habitation, for pasture ; and three times as 
much around a town, or more, according to size and popula- 
tion of town. If any one trespasses on such ‘village commons’ 
and tries to misappropriate any part of them and grow crops 
on it for himself, then, should any other person’s domestic 
animals eat up or otherwise damage the crops, the keeper or 
owner of the animals shall not be held responsible. Such 
pasture ground should be enclosed with hedges so high that 
a camel may not be able to look (? leap) over them, and so 
thick that dogs and pigs may not be able to pass through 
them. For things destroyed or eaten up by domestic animals, 
the owner of the animals is liable to pay damages. But cows 
which have calved within ten days from before the day of the 
damage they may cause, or bulls ‘freed’ for breeding, 
(by the v r s h a-u t s a r g a ‘ceremony’, and therefore public 
property), or animals belonging to temples and deities, shall 
be exempt from these rules, (i.e., their ‘owners’ shall not be 
punishable, but of course they may be driven away and pre- 
vented from doing damage to private goods !). If the state’s 
dues (rent, revenue, etc.) are jeopardised by the carelessness 
of the owner ot the field or his servant, the owner shall be 
liable to punishment. ^ 

1 These provisions as to ‘village-commons’, ‘breeding bulls’, 
newly-calved cows, state-dues, and so on, are of special interest 
and importance in a preponderantly agricultural country like 
India. Disappearance of such ‘commons’, and closing of 
forests by stringent forest-laws, under the British-Indian 
Government, combined with immense increase in popu- 
lation, has made the problem of ‘cattle-promotion’, go-var- 
4hana, very acute in present-day India. ‘Cattle-pounds’ 
been spread all over the country near towns, where 
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(245-266) Then come rules as to marking of boundaries 
between several villages, by hardy long-living big trees, bamboo 
thickets, ponds, wells, bathing tanks, water-channels, temples ; 
large stones buried underground (where surface is liable 
to frequent changes), also heaps of other substances which 
are not easily ‘eaten up’, disintegrated, by the earth, such as 
bones, ashes, well-burnt bricks, cow’s hair, coal, sand, pebbles, 
and so forth ; and flowing streams. Disputes as to village- 
boundaries should, ordinarily, be decided in Jyeshtha, (June), 
when the ground is dry and without crops. Aged and res- 
pected residents of neighbouring villages should testify on 
solemn oath. If such are not available, then hunters, 
fowlers, fishermen, herb-diggers, serpent-catchers, grain-pick- 
ing ascetics and other such wanderers (who have no permanent 
interests in any of the disputing villages), also free animal- 
herders who give their services for hire to any village- 
resident — may be examined. 

Disputes over immoveable properties within a village 
should be decided on testimony of neighbours and local 
residents, generally. 

Removal of boundary-marks without authority, secretly 
or by force, and misappropriation of public well, tank, 
garden, ‘common’, (e. g., by enclosing it with one’s own land 
by a new-built wall) shall be punished severely. 

(267-289) (Punishments of various sorts from fine to 
death, for various crimes, from oral abuse to robbery, rape, and 
murder are laid down. (Most of the punishments are revolting 
to the modern mind, and have long gone out of use, even 
in those Indian States which retain some medieval ways. 
Cutting off of one or both hands was in vogue in Nepal 
up to a short time ago ; but it has disappeared or is disappear- 
ing there too now. The subject of Punishment and the 
Principles which should govern it, has been discussed at 
length before, pp. 917-954. But attention may again h e 
invited, here, to the translation of verses 335-338 of chapter 
viii, at pp. 918-9 and 927-8 supra. Generally, punishment 
should be proportionate to injury ; and the offender should 


trespassing animals may be confined till release is obtained by 
the owner by payment of fine at fixed rates per day. State- 
dues are now secured by an inexorable system of realisation 
in cabh instead of kind- 
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be made to pay adequate compensation to the victim).^ 

(290-298) Ten kinds of ‘accidents’, a ti-var tan a-s, are 
to be condoned. For torts, apa-va r t a n a-s, happening 
through the carelessness of a driver or rider, or the careless 
employment of an incompetent servant, the servant, or the 
owner, and, in special cases, even the occupants of the con- 
veyance, yana, are liable to punishment and payment of 
compensation, in different degrees. If they cause death, 
they must be punished, unless very strong reason is shown 
for excuse. 

(299-301) Wife, son or daughter, slave, wage-servant, 
younger brother or sister or ward, may be chastised lightly 
on the back ; by husband, parent, master, older brother, 
guardian, for ^correction’ of faults, with a rope or thin lath ; 
never on the head ; otherwise, the chastiser himself becomes 
liable to punishment. 

(302-334) The ruler who bestows on his people, the 
boon of ‘Security from Fear’, is worshipped. He performs 
the perpetual sacrifice, sattra, y a j h a, in which the great 
gift, daks hill a, da na, is Freedom from Fear,^ To such 
a ruler accrues a sixth of the Merit of whatever good action 
is performed by any one any where within his kingdom 
(for the good action could not have been performed without 
security from fear of interruption). To a ruler of the 
opposite kind, similarly accrues a sixth of all sin committed in 
his land. The ruler who takes taxes and tolls from the people, 
viithout giving them Protection from Fear, he verily eats the 
ordure of the population and falls into the deepest hells. The 
ruler who violates laws himself, is godless, sunk in sensual 
materialism, and ‘devours’ instead of protecting his people, 
such a ruler should be restrained, by simple confinement, or 
by imprisonment with fetters, or even by slaying. ^ Only such 
a ruler is worth keeping and supporting as restrains criminals , 


^In this respect, of compensation to the victim, modern 
penal law is distinctly defective as compared with Manu. 
This has been pointed out before also. 

^Compare this one ^Freedom from Fear' with the 
much-boomed ‘/owr freedoms’ of President F. D. Roosevelt 
of U. S. A. All possible freedoms [not freedom from 
fear of punishment for sin and crime, obviously) are included 
in this om Freedom. 
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papanam nigraha, and gathers and protects the virtuous, 
sadhiinam sangraha»2 if any complainants come to the 
ruler, blaming him for any hurt or harm which may have 
befallen them, he, as man in power, should not mind that 
blame, but should suffer it forgivingly, and should proceed 
to enquire into and remedy the wrong, calmly. Especially 
should he not mind the angry words of minors, children, old 
persons, women, and those suffering from illness. (Maha- 
bhdrafa also has a verse to the same effect ; 'The injured 
person comes to the court, s a b h a, burning with the wrong 
done to him. The officers of the court, sabhy ah, calm him 


t Kullaka interprets this verse as referring to 'thieves 
etc/, chaura-adi. But this is utterly absurd. The whole 
context, before and after, deals with the king’s duties, and the 
nature and actions, punishments and rewards, of bad and 
good kings. Kulluka was probably influenced by fear and 
flattery of the ruler of his time. 

ei anf! i 

3T?^T?, 3T^r?, I 

'ft g, 

viii. 308-311. 

See also pp. 893, 937-8, supra, Dus h ta-n igr aha, res- 
training of the evil, is the constituent function of the state, 
maintaining of law and order and peace ; sadhu-sangraha 
or anu-graha, helping of the good, is its ministrant function, 
promotion of general wafare. P r a-g r a h a is maintenance 
of order generally ; the word also means 'bridle’, 'reins’, which 
are the means of 'ordering’ the horse to go right. Synonyms 
or allied words, for nigraha and sangrahaare shantika 
karma and paushtika karma; ksh4ma and yoga; 
bhanjana and ranjana; khandana and mandana; 
sarjana and tarj'ana'; vardhana and ardana, or 
ardanaormardana. 
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with patient words of assurance.’)^. Abettors before, and 
accessories after, crimes are dealt with thus : The causer of 
an abortion transfers (part of) his sin to the person who 
knowingly supports him ; an adulterous wife, to the husband 
who connives at her faithlessness and endures her ; a misbe- 
having pupil or lay disciple (‘parishioner’) to the preceptor 
or priest who does not reprove him ; a criminal, to the ruler 
who does not punish him. 

Criminals who have been duly punished by the ruler, are 
thenceforth freed from all ignominy ; and may go to heaven 
if they live virtuously thereafter, like other good men ; (see 
also pp. 919, 953-4 supra)* 

(After this, punishments of different kinds and degrees, 
from light fines to death, are prescribed, for different sorts of 
theft and robbery of various things, by different sorts of 
persons). 

(335-338) (These important verses have been translated 
on pp. 918-9, 927-8 supra). 

(339-340) Trivial actions, though technically wrong, 
must not be dealt with as offences, ^ But the following cases 
shall not be regarded as trivial. A brahmana who takes 
money which he knows to be stolen, even though ostensibly 
as payment for helping at sacrificial ritual or for teaching, 
shall be held as much guilty of theft as the actual thief. He 
who ties up another’s free-grazing animal (even though not 
trespassing on his land), or unties an animal (rightly tied by 
another, or takes away a slave, or horse, or chariot (for even 

1 IPTOW fs arixf: ! 

g i Mbh. 

(The high, noble, just sentiments which Manu voices 
briefly, in concentrated form, but with perfect clarity, are 
expounded more fully in the Raja-Dharma section of Shanti- 
parva of Maha-hharata). 

2 The framers of the Indian Penal Code, in their ‘State- 
ment of Objects and Reasons’, explained that, owing to the 
exigencies of language, as their definitions were framed, to 
dip a pen into another person’s inkpot could be regarded as 
theft, and to brush against some one in a crowd as an assault, 
and that only right discretion ip the judicial officer could 
make up for the defects of language. 
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a short time, without permission of the owner) shall be re- 
garded as having committed theft. ^ 

(344-364). Crimes of open violence should not be tole- 
rated by the ruler for even a single moment. All persons, of ' 
all ‘castes’, ought to take up arms against atatayi-s, (see 
pp. 927-8 supra), in order to defend the person and property 
of any one. Defending of women and children in parti- 
cular is highly meritorious ; even an outcaste or sinner, if 
he should happen to lose his life in defending them, shall go 
to heaven undoubtedly ; or, if he does not lose his life, will be 
automatically purified and restored to caste. 

Those who commit adultery or defile virgins should be 
mutilated and banished ; or punished even more severely 
(see pp. 949, 951, supra) ; for such crime cuts at the root of 
all social organisation ; by destroying the sanctity of the 
family, it destroys everything. Defilers of virgins should be 
slain at once. Flirtation with intent to lead on to adultery, 
such as persistent conversation, sambhasha, putting 
garlands round the neck of the woman, rubbing her skin with 
perfumes, massaging, arranging of ornaments or clothes on 
her person, (kissing, hiecking’, ^petting’, ‘bundling’, ‘fondling’) 
should be punihhed as attempt at adultery or defilement, 
sangrahaiia. Women of all varna-s should be regarded 
as sacred. (Certain exceptions are mentioned). A paramour 
should be stretched on a red-hot sheet of iron, or should be 
burnt up alive with wood-tuel ; or his reproductive organs 
should be extirpated and he should be left to oie.^ 


^Rescue of trespassing cattle, while being taken to the 
‘pound’, is punishable in India, under a Cattle Trespass Act. 

25J arfq ?r5jr { viii, 34^. 

fist ma, 'wf ScresqH ; 

g goifi^T ft# 

artcRsiHi ^ 

= 3 , ag. aitui 3 1 vi, 348-9. 

3T®r?IT 1 X, 62. 

ftssrftR^T ft3T#3L t viii, 352. 
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(364-387). (More sexual offences of different kinds are 
dealt with, e. g.) a man of a lower social status, ‘caste*, 
committing adultery with a woman of a higher, shall be 
more severely punished than in the reverse case. If a 
man thrusts his fingers lustfully into the private parts of 
a virgin girl, his fingers shall be cut off, and he shall be 
fined heavily besides. If a grown-up woman does so, 
her head shall be shaved and she shall be carried about 
on a donkey and exhibited publicly. If a married woman, 
scorning her husband out of pride of her own looks or 
parents’ or kinsmen’s social status, commits adultery with 
another man, she shall be thrown to the dogs and eaten 
up by them, and her paramour shall be stretched on a 
red-hot sheet of iron or burnt alive with fuel. 

The king in whose state there is no thief, no adulterer, 
no foul-mouthed talker, no robber, no committer of any 
other violent crime, he goes to the heaven of Indra. 
Restraint of all such criminals makes the king overlord and 
suzerain, samrat, emperor, of his fellow-kings, and 

l viii, 353. 

gar, 5^ i 

1 viii, 357-358. 

tfisasTTiT s ^ 5»gfg i viii, 364. 

3T«n^«gai^Tf^q?r^qiq<|5iLi viii. 372. 

1^: qn ?:qcqr?; 

qr 3?fcq airqrq q 

| xi, 103-4. 

See pp. 949-958 supra. Evidently, in the days of the 
compilers of the current ManvrSmr\%^ sexual offences were 
regarded as far more heinous than they seem to be, today, 
specially in the west. Which way conduces to more human 
happiness on the whole, each reader must judge for himself. 
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spreads his name and fame all over the world, (i. e.j his 
fellow-kings voluntarily and insistently choose him as their 
over-lord and guide). 

(388-395) Mother, faMier, wife, child must not be for- 
saken ; if any one forsakes them without sufficient reason, 
he shall be punished. 

(To promote arbitration and ‘amicable settlement of 
disputes out of court’, following provisions are made). The 
ruler should not interfere between learned judicial officers 
when they are disputing as to what is the proper d h a r m a, 
law, in a given case. But if he is asked to decide, he 
may do so, with the help of other unbiassed and honored 
pandits ; or may have the matter decided by arbitrators. 
Blind, deaf-mute, lame persons, cripples, septuagenarians, 
and helpers and servants of educationists, s h r o t r i y a-s, 
should be exempted from taxes i. The ruler should treat 
with great considerateness all who are suffering from illness, 
or in mourning, or of tender years, or very old, or in 
poverty ; and he should specially respect those who belong 
to good, great, and honored families, and are truly ary a, 
noble in character, ‘gentle-men’, ‘nature’s noble-men’, 

(396-420) (Chapter Vlll closes with some miscellaneous 
but very useful ‘practical’ rules). The washerman, nejaka, 
should rub or beat clothes gently on a plank of smooth wood ; 
and should not mix up the clothes of different customers®. 
The weaver, t a n t u-v S y a, to whom yarn has been given 
by weight, should return one-tenth more, in weight, of cloth 
(to cover ‘sizing’ etc.) ; if he gives back less he shall be liable 
to hne^. Collectors of toll and octroi (s h u 1 k a) should be 

iln modern India, the British Indian government made 
some special exemptions from Income Tax, in favor of all its 
servants, and of public trusts, charitable endowments, etc.; 
but no rebate was granted to citizens on monies given away 
by them for public purposes. 

® These provisions should be specially appreciated by all 
householders of limited means who cannot renew their 
clothing very quickly; and by sufferers from ringworm, 
known as ‘dhobi’s itch’, and many other infectious diseases, 
much more serious. 

SMili-cloth was rendering this provision somewhat obsolete, 
especially in towns ; but revival of cottage-industries and 
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^€xperts, V i c h a k s h a n a, in evaluating* all marketable 
goods, p a n y a, and should take one-twentieth of the value 
for the stated. Persons who try to evade, or declare 
nature and value falsely, or avoid fixed market times and 
places, shall be fined. Persons who endeavour to sell or 
export prohibited articles, like horses or elephants or corn 
or other goods needed for the army or other state purposes, 
in times of war or scarcity, shall be liable to have all 
those things confiscated. Prices should be fixed by “the 
government every five days or every fortnight, after careful 
oonsideration of costs of production, manufacture, transport, 
import, export, care-taking, wastage, leakage, etc., in consul- 
tation with leading representative tradesmen^. Weights 
tula-mana, and measures, prati-mana, should be public, 
and well-known to all citizens ; and they should be examined 
and tested every six months by state-servants. 

At ferries maintained at stale-expense, empty carts 
should pay one pan a (a small coin) as toll; a man with a 
load, half as much ; a woman, a fourth ; a person without 
a load, one eighth. Toll may also be taken according to 
value of goods conveyed ; poor persons, not carrying any 
goods, may pay some very slight (token) toll. Pregnant 
women, bra hma-chari-s, i.e.^ non-Iuxurious bo7%a fide 
students, (not ‘aristocratic’ students, like those of Eton, 
Harrow, Oxford, Cambridge), retired forest-dwellers, vana- 
stha-s and sannyasi-s, shall be exempt from toll.® 


homespuns, in connection with the political struggle of 
India, and scarcity of all things caused by the World 
Wars, have restored its value. 

^Cf. current municipal tolls, customs duties, and inter- 
national tariffs. 

^Present day ‘rationing’ and price-control are much less 
considerate ; see pp. 882-3, 911, 939, 965, supra. 

®These provisious are more considerate than the current 
laws and rules which allow no exemptions. But now and then, 
Railways make some concessions for parties of students; 
and ^mendicants’, of various sorts, manage to get across 
ferries and travel by rail, ‘free of charge’, by simply flouting 
the tsoll-and-ticket-collectors. That they have nothing 
wterewitb to pay fines, and would be at least as comfortable, 
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If any traveller’s goods are damaged or lost throug* h 
fault of boatmen, they shall be held responsible and pay 
compensation. But vtfhen this happens through 'act of God\ 
daivika, such as a violent storm, they shall not be 
responsible. ^ 

It is the duty of a brahmana who happens to be 
well-to-do, to so help a kshattriya or a vaishyain 
straitened circumstances, as to enable him to discharge his 
proper occupational functions. But if a b r a h m a a, out 
of a sense of power of wealth or official authority causes any 
of the three ‘twice-born’ to perform, against his inclination, 
any unfitting low and degrading work, he shall be fined 
heavily. 

Even a manumitted slave, das a, is not exempted from 
all duty to serve as s h ii d r a, for such duty is congenital 
for him. There are seven kinds of d as a-s, slaves, (or serfs 
or servants) : (a) captured in battle (as very largely among 
the ancient Greeks, Romans, Persians, Gauls, Arabs, Egyp- 
tians, etc.) ; (b) wage-servants or hired laborers ; (c) children 
of a female slave ; (d) purchased ; (e) received by gift ; (f) here- 
ditary ; (g) 'temporary, as a punishment for injury by crime 
or as compensation for a civil tort or debt (All these 
kinds seem to have been common to all the ancient nations 
of east and west). 

Wife, child, slave are ‘property-less’, a-d h a n a ; what- 
ever they may earn, belongs to him to whom they belong. 
(Such used to be the convention in almost all ancient 
nations, such as the Romans. But it was mostly only theory. 
In practice, women have always every where had their stri- 
dhana, ‘women’s property’, ornaments, dowries, settlements, 
rights of inheritence, etc ), and children their separate rights. 

The ruler or his representatives should make periodical 
inspection of state-factories, of the army, and particularly 
of the budget, the accounts, the treasury. 

or no more un-comfortable, inside jail as outside, confers 
on them immunity from the law. Hooligans, hoboes, tramps, 
in Europe and America manage to jump on and cling to 
running trains and leave them, with astonishing skill. 

^Modern civlisation rightly provides against the conse- 
quences of such ‘acts of God’, by insurance. 
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The ruler who discharges his duties in accord with the 
the rules laid down above, is freed from all sins, acquires all 
merits, and after casting off his body, goes the noblest way 
to the regions of the most blessed. 



CHAPTEE XII 

Relations of Man and Woman 

[Synopsis of Manu's IX) 

(1-72) The father protects the woman in childhood ; 
husband in youth ; son in old age ; she should not be left 
unprotected, uncared for. She should be taught to observe 
self-control, and avoid excess even when indulging in innocent 
enjoyments ; and should be kept away from seemingly 
trifling but subtly mischievous addictions, otherwise, the 
addictions will become worse and worse (and she will 
gradually become a confirmed ^addict’) and will bring sorrow 
to both families, husband’s and parents’. Father who 
does not marry his daughter to a worthy husband at the right 
time ; husband who neglects wife ; son who does not look after 
widowed mother — all these deserve severe reprobation. The 
good man, even if weak in body or possessions or authority, 
endeavours to protect his wife from harm ; thereby he protects 
his progeny, family, himself, from evil ways, and saves his 
dharma-duty. 

The whole being, the self, a t m a, the essence of the 
husband passes into the wife and takes shape and comes 
forth as ^child ; therefore in becoming the mother of his 
child, she becomes his mother also. The wife is. called ja-ya 
because the husband is horn again^ jay ate, in, through, 
from her. As is the man whom the woman loves, such is 
the child. 

But protection of women must not be forcible, against 
their inclination, unpleasant. None can protect woman against 
her will. Only by pleasant means can they be guarded from 
harm. Taking care of the family income, incurring and 
supervising necessary expenses, keeping accounts, preparing 
and giving food, looking after furniture and utensils, spinning, 
getting yarn woven into cloth, sewing clothes, decorating the 
home, keeping it tidy and nice to behold — ail this work should 
be entrusted to her, (Such healthy, interesting, and loving 
occupation will leave her no time or inclination for mischie- 
vous addictions). Imprisonment in the house, evem under 
10 
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vigilant guards, is no protection at all. Only those women 
are truly guarded who guard themselves.^ 

(73-21) Alcoholic drinks, vicious company, long separa- 
tion from husband, gadding about, lying abed in the day 
(with idle, evil, lascivious thoughts running in the head), 
living in another’s house — such cause women to err. There 
are some natural defects too, ni-sarga-ja, to which the 
feminine psycho-physical constitution as such is more liable 
than the masculine. When passion is upon them, they cease 
to look for handsome face or figure or youth ; and run into 
the arms of the nearest man. Because excited by mere 
proximity to a male person, because unsteady of mind, because 
devoid of all tenderness at times — some women, even if 
guarded diligently, break faith with their husbands (if 
opportunity offers). Knowing such to be feminine nature, 
men should exercise diligent and wise care in keeping women 
away from temptations, out of harm’s way. Wish to lie 
abed, to sit about, to decorate themselves, to be liable to gusts 
of sex-desire and anger, to be unstraightforward, to bear 
malice, to go astray*— this is natural to women more than to 
men. Women should have nothing to do with mantra-s 
(of Vedic ritual, or confidential consultations). They cannot 
be trusted to keep secrets ; are fickle, unreliable ; and are apt 
to tell lies more than men. Scriptures indicate these facts, 
thus: (Some brahmana-s had occasion to say): ‘We do 
not know whether we are brahmana-s, by birth from a 
brahman a father, or not. ..That my mother yielded to 
temptation, wandering about here and there-^may my father 
pardon her and cure her error by passing her through the 
appropriate purificatory expiations’. By uttering this 
mantra, the son purifies himself, (proving his love of truth 
and absence of pride, and, by reaction, redeems whatever error 
his mother may have committed against his father). 2 


I See also pp. 499, 362, 501, supra for comment on these 
verses. ' 

^Books like Havelock Ellis’ Woman support such state- 
ments in an unbiassed rational manner. Briefly, all 
modern psychologists are agreed that woman is more emo- 
tional, man more intellectual ; woman more concrete-minded, 
man more abstract-minded ; on the whole, grade for grade, 
tank for rank, education for education. Police and diplomats 
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(22-23) (These verses have been translated at p. 848 

supra). 

often employ women as decoys and spies. A novelist of high- 
life intrigues, in which international millionaires-financiers 
and ambassadorial statesmen are opponent-criminals, makes 
a friendly diplomat of one country say to a diplomat of 
another : “In (my country) we should never dream of dicta- 
ting important government reports to a young person of the 
other sex”. The other man replies : ‘‘Miss (his private 
secretary) is unique”. And the unique person duly tries 
to deceive her chief bye and bye and sells his closest secrets 
to the other party. And she is only the instrument of another 
and much younger lady, who is assisting her multi-millionaire 
father, the principal criminal-schemer, who is trying to 
throw two countries into war in order that he may be able 
to make yet vaster war profits ! With great difficulty, after 
many individual tragedies, the scheme is ultimately defeated* 
In the same story, on another occasion, the second diplomat 
says to the first. “They have the knack, some of these 
women, of poisoning the brain and blackening the soul 
of the man who is really theirs”!. There is no end of books 
now on the subject of sex. Havelock Ellis’ Psychology of 
Sex has been the pioneer in the modern west 2000-year 
old Kama-su\ra of Vatsyayana is the ‘classic’ of ‘The Science 
and Art of Love’ in Skt. But much more important than 
all these, in respect of providing a scientific explanation of 
the v)hy of woman’s fickleness, liability to irresistible gusts 
of passion etc., is given thus by a western writer : “Women 
are by nature the weaker sex, though the difference is 
often exaggerated by foolish habits... The ductless glands 
control the chemistry of the body ; this control (is) different 
in the two sexes. The sex difiFerence in metabolism can be 
summed up by saying that the female stores up energy 
longer than the male ; hence women tend to store fat rather 
than muscle. No amount of gymnastics will make women 
on an average as muscular as man. The human body 
extracts from its food, calcium salt; to build up tissues. 
During childhood, in both sexes, these salts make bone ; at 
puberty they begin to be needed for the reproductive system, 
and since puberty begins at an earlier age with girls, girls 
have less calcium to use for making bones than boys, 
and are lighter in consequence. But women need far more 
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(24-44) Greatly to be cherished and honored are 
good women. They are the lights of the home, most 

calcium than men when they are pregnant, to build 
up the skeleton of the unborn child ; and, again, when the 
child is born, to help the breasts produce milk. Thus they 
sometimes require far more calcium than at other times ; 
hence a periodical unevenness in woman’s metabolism ; she 
sometimes produces more calcium, at other times less. 
The extra calcium which cannot be used by woman is passed 
out of her body mery month ; thus she \s forced by nature^' 
(oisarga) ‘To be less steady, more changeable than man”. 
(The influence of the moon on female physiology is patent ; 
it affects male physiology also, but much less). “Now, 
metabolism affects one’s outlook on life. Body influences 
mind and makes it jaundiced, splenetic, phlegmatic, or 
bilious. The difference of outlook which we observe between 
men and women is due to physiological sex differences. 
Woman is more erratic in her metabolism ; she is periodical 
in her use of calcium salts”, (It is well known that women 
are peculiarly high-strung, nervous, liable to become hysteri- 
cal, during the days of menstruation, and of pregnancy, 
whence the injunction of the Seer, Bhargavah strishu 
mardavavam, ‘be gentle to women always’): John 
Langdon-Davies, A Short History of Women^ pp. 30-33 
(Thinker’s Library) ; the whole book, small too, is highly 
instructive ; though the scientific and physiological portion 
is finished in the first 34 pp., and the rest is historical. 
Women have written more bitterly against women than men 
have. In the Hindustan Times (Delhi) of 31. 1. 1938^ 
Tandra Pevi’ (nee Maude MacCarthy) wrote : “Women 
must keep up the sham, the appearance, of being gentle, 
submissive, compassionate ; whereas most of them have a 
tigerish quality at heart, which has contributed largely to 
making civilisation the farce it is. The subtle poisons of 
sex-allurement penetrate into almost every corner of life; 
and many a family, the outward semblance of which is 
highly virtuous and respectable, is, in the private lives of its 
members, nothing but a nasty game in which the women 
offer themselves in temptation to the men— for prostitution— 
for what they can make the men do, in business, in politics, 
in their professional careers, to get more money, higher 
petitions, power, to satisfy female vanity and lust”: art. 
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auspicious. No difference is there between the good housewife 
and the goddess of all prosperity, Lakshmi herself. Birth 
and nourishing of progeny, right performance of all duties 
of the household, deepest and best mutual love and co-opera- 
tion, good name on earth, and therefore heaven itself in 

headed ‘The Ten Plagues of Civilisation^ 

Such are the criminations and recriminations between 
Man and Woman ! Neither can do with the other, nor 
without ! What is the sober impartial truth-seeking thinker 
to think ? This again, and yet again— that each constitution 
has its inherent virtties as well as vices ; now love and virtues 
come to the surface, now hate and vices. One who craves 
to avoid pains must forego gains also, and either be content 
with the middle course, accepting both in moderation, or seek 
the eternal peace, 

A recent judgment of a British Court, 16. 3. 1946, 
may also be (Quoted here as relevant, in continuation of those 
quoted on pp. 921-922 supra ; “Justice Wallington granting 
decree nisi in the London Divorce Court to a husband who 
cited father as co-respondent, said the case was another 
example of complete absence of morality to which Britain 
was apparently sinking. He added, Tt has already reached 
such a low standard that even this sort of thing will be 
regarded among large numbers of the population of Britain 
with complete indifference and equanimity. These things 
go to the very root of the stability of the natiG7i\..'^ 

The following may be added here. The latter half of 
Adolf Holm’s History of Greece^ in four large volumes, 
mentions dozens of cases of marriages of brother and sister, 
mother-in-law and son-in-law, uncle and niece, wives putting 
away one husband after another and taking new ones, and 
vice versa — all in high life, kings and queens and their 
relatives, among Athenians and Spartans, and those of Asia 
Minor (thus Mithridates once married his own sister Laodice, 
for a while, as one among many wives), and of course 
among Egyptians, Holm also mentions, on page after page of 
the latter half of the fourth volume, murders by mother of son ; 
by father of son ; of father by son ; of mother by son ; and vice 
versa ; and of course of brother by brother and cousin by cousin 
—which is ‘normal’ in those ‘high’ places ; all, mostly for 
political reasons, ambitions, greed for power , occasionally for 
dust added ; rarely for mere lust 
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after-life, for both together, and for ancestors too — all this 
depends upon the good wife. The woman who goes astray, 
suffers from filthy and agonising diseases, incurs infamy, 
sinks into purgatory hereafter, and falls into lower grosser 
bodies in subsequent births. 

Listen now to the words that the Eshi-s have said with 
regard to the son : By public opinion, the son belongs to 
the husband of the mother. Traditions, s h r u t i-s, conflict, 
some say, the sower of the ‘seed’ is the father ; others, the 
owner of the ‘field’; woman is field, man is seed-sower. 
All living beings are born from conjunction of seed and 
soil. At one time and place, seed is the finer ; at another, 
soil. Where both are of equally good quality, progeny 
is truly laudable. Excellence is more desirable in the seed ; 
everywhere, characteristics of the seed are most apparent 
in the product. 

(The whole subject is very obscure yet. Western scienti- 
fic researches and experiments in cross-fertilisation and use 
of special manures, like those of Luther Burbank, throw 
some light on it. This much is clear that in any soil, mango- 
seed will not yield tamarisk-fruit and vice versa ; but much 
modification of nature and quality of product is possible by 
crossings and manurings like Burbank’s ; see here, pp. 720-744 
supra* For researches physiological, see latest books on 
biology dealing with zygote, chromosomes, and genes, and for 
researches historical and anthropological, e. g., those recorded 
in Crawley’s The Mystic Hose. 

(The ethical conclusion of all such considerations is 
that) the wise, self-controlled, disciplined person, well 
instructed in physico-mental science, desirous of long 
life, should scrupulously avoid adultery. (The legal conclu- 
sion, ordinarily, is that) progeny born of the seed of life 
cast into another’s mate, belongs to that other (i.e. the 
owner of the soil). Pr^hvi, the Earth, is known by tradition 
to be the wife of King Prthu because he first cleared the 
earth of boulders and taught to men the art of agriculture j 
he who clears the earth of stumps, weeds, pebbles, and 
makes it cultivable, (i.e. supports the wife), to him belongs 
the field, (To apprehend the significance of these verses, to 
enter into the spirit of those who uttered them, one should 
r^d accounts of thinkings, speakings, doings, often very 
different, sometimes directly opposed, of primitive tribes, 
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as described in works on anthropology ; especially of tribes 
which are just entering into the ‘civilised’ and ‘urban’ stage, 
from the nomadic, pastoral, and rural stage ; which was 
probably the stage of the predominantly agricultural followers 
of V^dic Eshi-s; and is still that of pastoral agricultural 
communities. There is no similarity between flint-axes of 
the Stone Age and aero-bombers of today ; but motives, 
thoughts, and feelings, greed, lust, hate, which now direct 
super-bombers and atom-bombs are same as those that 
guided flint-axes). 

(45-56) Man, woman, child— -these three together make 
up the whole, the complete, man ; (see pp. 151, 776, 795 supra). 
The wife cannot be abandoned ; (this is Manu’s implied in- 
junction against easy divorce). Inheritance and partitions 
of property take place once for all ; a girl is given in marriage 
once for all ; gift is promised and given once for all ; (there 
must not be retractions). It is undisputed that progeny of 
cattle belong to owner of mother-animal ; same is the rule 
for humans. But where the seed is given with understanding 
to that effect, a share in, or the whole of, the product may 
be taken rightly by giver. ^ 

1 Craving for children, especially in the heart of 
woman, is very strong ; and even in the case of man, 
often prevails over sex-jealousy. T/ie Readers^ Digest for 
may 1945 (New York) has an amazing article which reveals 
a ‘black market’ in babies. It declares that spinsters parti- 
cularly, and many childless couples, purchase foundlings — 
numerous during abnormal war-conditions, in all times and 
climes — from bogus ‘Charitable Foundling Homes’, which 
make a regular nefarious business of such sales ; warns 
would-be purchasers against the great danger of getting 
only sickly ricketty children in this way ; and advises them 
to secure babies, medically certified, only through the Foundling 
Homes established, by the State. Similar articles in other 
papers show that some wives, in the west, prefer to 
themselves conceive ‘test-tube babies’ ; others in collusion 
with their husbands, actually co-habit with other men for 
the purpose. Much controversy, as to the scientific psycho- 
physical, and also moral, propriety of such measures, has 
also taken place. Examples of the ‘test-tube’ way, (with a 
difference of course) are to be found in MaMd)haratai as 
/. «. in the story of king Upari-chara Vasu and the birth 
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(57-76) Eider brother’s and younger brother’s wives 
are as mother and daughter respectively. If either brother 
‘goes in’ to the other’s wife, he becomes ‘fallen’. However, a 
childless widow may obtain a child from the deceased 
husband’s younger brother or kinsman, by special permission 
or direction of elders ; but she must not touch the man again 
afterwards; on pain of ‘de-gra-da-tion’ for^both. 

Such procreation by ‘appointment’ is but a bad way after 
all. It is the way of animals, not of refined human beings. 
It was begun by king Vena, who was at first a good ruler, 
but afterwards became vicious through excess of carnal lust , 
and brought about much evil misce-genation, v a r n a- 
sankara. The Veda-m a n t r a-s, pertaining to marriage, 
nowhere mention ni-yoga; nor indicate anywhere that a 
widow may become a bride again. Virtuous men and women 
condemn the practice in any and every case. 

But if a girl has been betrothed, and the youth dies 
before marriage, then the virgin girl may be married to the 
younger brother of the deceased. 

A person who, having given his daughter in marriage, 
gives her again to another, should be punished with heavy 
fine. (Cases of such come now and then to Indian law courts; 
especially among the ‘once-born’, shudra, classes). A 
person who has taken a wife given to him under false 
pretences, may put her away, if she is evil in any way, 
diseased, or defiled (de-virginised) before marriage. All such 
giving, without previous declaration of her defects, shall be 
null and void, v i-t a t h a. 

If a husband has to leave home for long, on travel, etc., 
he should make sufficient provision for his wife ; lest she 
be compelled, by want of nourishment, to walk into evil paths. 
Yet a good wife, even if left without sufficient provision by 
her husband, should try to maintain herself by some honest 
handicraft. She should await his return for eight years, if 
he has gone out for some purpose of dharma, religious 
purpose, such as pilgrimage or t a p a s y a, ascetic vow ; for 

of Satyavati, the progenitress of the Kauravas and 
PSndavas both, who fought aganist each other in the Great 
War. Deliberate selection, by a childless couple, of a man, 
to impregnate the wife, is technically termed n i-y o g a, 
‘appointment*, and is permitted, in special circumstances, 
by Smrpis. 
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six years, if for study ; for three, if for some work intended 
to bring* fame or enjoyment. After such period, she may try 
to go out herself to join her husband. 

(77-93) If the wife is hostile, the husband should bear 
with her for a year, endeavouring to reform her ; but if she 
continues quarrelsome and inimical, he may take away from 
her the ornaments he may have given her, and cease to live 
with her ; (but should continue to provide her with food and 
clothing). If, however, he is insane, impotent, diseased with 
foul disease, ostracised from society because of sins and 
crimes, then she cannot be deprived of her ornaments or put 
away. If the wife becomes a confirmed drunkard, commits 
adultery, contracts incurable disease, is incorrigibly violent of 
temper, beats children and servants, obstructs and spoils 
work, then she may be ‘superseded’, adhi-vett avy a, i e., 
the husband may marry another woman ; also, if she fails to 
conceive for eight consecutive years after marriage (the 
husband himself not being sterile), or brings forth only such 
sickly children that she cannot keep any alive during ten 
years ; or begets only girls during eleven years. If a wife is 
loving and gentle, but a chronic invalid unfortunately, then 
another wife may be taken only with her consent, and she 
should be always treated with honor and never slighted 
in any way. 

A girl should wait, maintaining her virginity unsullied, 
sati, for three years after maturation (i.e., the beginning of 
monthly courses), and should then choose for herself and 
marry a worthy youth of similar social standing and com- 
patible temperament, sa dr sham, (Very orthodox Kulluka 
interprets this verse thus ; ‘If the parents cannot choose a 
worthy husband for a girl for three years after maturation, 
then she may herself marry a man of the same caste, and of 
similar quality, if she cannot find one of higher quality.’ But 
this interpretation imports into the verse many words which 
are not there ; while mine is almost a literal translation, and, 
also, it fits in much better with verse 94, which is translated 
and discussed next — as regards marriageable age.^ 

1 On ‘marriageable age’, ttie letter is interesting which 
Napoleon wrote to Czar Alexander, requesting the hand of the 
latter’s daughter in marriage; it is reproduced in Emil 
Ludwig’s Napoleon, 
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If a bridegroom of high quality is available, then parent 
may marry his daughter to him even before she has come to 
her flowering, 

(94) — (This is a curious verse, subject of much disputa- 
tion. The current reading, rendered literally, means) a man 
of thirty years of age should marry a heart-pleasing girl of 
twelve, dv Masha; a man of thrice-eight, i.e., twenty-four, 
a girl of eight, ashta, if he is in haste, fearing his 
dharma-duty will fail. (Common sense cannot agree to^ 
this. Even the current practice of Hindus, which flouts 
common sense in many respects, generally breaks the injunc- 
tion, and the marriages of widows of middle or advanced 
age with young girls, which take place now and then, are 
universally condemned. A very simple emendation, which 
has been suggested to me by a Pandit himself, who happened 
to be very learned yet also liberal-minded, the late Rama 
Mishra Shastri, holder of the government title of ‘Maha- 
maho-padhyaya’, at once brings the verse into complete accord 
with common sense as well as with ancient and up-to-date 
modern medical, psycholological, and physiological science. 
Read dvi-dasha, ‘twice-ten’, i.e., twenty, instead of dva- 
dasha, ‘two-and-ten’, i.e., twelve; and ashti, whicti 
means ‘sixteen’, instead of ashta, which means eight. ^ 
Thirty and twenty, or twenty-four and sixteen, are the proper 
marriage-ages for youth and maid. Betrothal, however, may 
take place much earlier ; and should, ordinarily ; for boy-and- 
girl love (when the parties belong to two not-nearly-related 
families) begins as pure, strong, spiritual affection ; and when, 
to it is added, later on, the necessary carnal lone also, it 
becomes only confirmed and enhanced, lasts unshakeably 
throughout this life, and endures hereafter too. Pur anas 
describe the gods and goddesses of heaven as perpetually 
25 and 16 years of age. In Ramayana^ Sita says on one 
occasion, ‘My illustrious and mighty husband is 25, and I am 
18’. Sushruta^ Oharalsay Vagbhata, the most honoured and 
most studied works on medicine, say that bride should 
never be younger than 15, and the bridegroom should be 
20 to 25. ‘When the bride is not less than 16, and the bride- 

arrs-Cnot ®rs>^ gr, woj 

Manui ix. 94. 
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groom than 25 or at least 20, and come together when 
both are healthy in every respect, especially in the reproduct- 
ive parts, and are cheerful and loving, the child is bright, 
strong, long-lived. Otherwise, there is either no conception, 
or the child is sickly, defective, short-lived\i Western 
scientific opinion also is that the best marriage-age for men is 
between 21 and 30, and for women 18 and 25). 

(95). Wife and husband are given to each other by 
the gods, not by their own passing wish ; let them cherish 
each other ; so will they serve and please the gods. (la 
modern language, we would say, marriage remains an 
‘adventure’ after all these thousands of years of the history 
of all sorts of experiments with sex. Destiny, Fate, Chance, 
God,, ‘gods’, or however else you name it, continues to bring 
together man and woman in marriage ; all sorts of men and 
all sorts of women. Wisdom says, ‘Do not fret and pine 
to Aave what you but’, once you Aave a thing, after 

having endeavoured to secure what you liked best and most, 
settle down, and strive manfully and womanfully to 
what you Aave^; for likes and dislike are changing, if left to 
themselves ; what you like to day you dislike tomorrow, and 
vice versa ; therefore stick to what you have liked once, or 
have got by fate. So only can marriage be made happy ; 
otherwise, it will be one long grumble, grouse, groan of 
discontented misery. Whose desires, all, have been, or can 
ever be, fulfilled ? The Law of Duality forbids it. Or, as 
the complementary Law of Unity ordains, they all are fulfilled 
in all time, endless time ! Or, yet again, they are all fulfilled, 
for that soul, whenever any soul enters nirvana, when 
pralaya supervenes and the world vanishes. There are 
only two ways to walk without getting your feet pierced by 

arms: 

Sushrufa, Sharir-s{hana, ch. x. 
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thorns : cover the whole earth with leather ; or your own 
feet with stout shoes ; choose ! Follow the golden mean, 
again, as ever. If you are too sensitive, finical, meticulous, 
high-strung, high-pitched, variable, capricious — you are 
destined for perpetual pin-pricks, painful bruises. If you 
make yourself too pachydermatous, you may lose all the 
pleasure of refined and delicate tacts, gossamer kisses, mental 
and physical. Enjoy life, but with detachment, ever prepared 
to resign, as the Upanishat advises. Difficult — but the only 
wise way. And, after all, this is the way in which the great 
majority of married pairs, all over the world, get through life 
on the whole, perforce, under compulsion of instinct, also 
implanted by mature, or of conscious conviction. Super- 
sophisticated town-life, with its frequent divorces and re- 
marriages, is comparatively exceptional). 

(97) Women were created to be ^mothers’, and men to 
be ‘fathers’. Together only can the two carry out the dharma- 
duties of paternity and maternity laid on them by the Creator, 
pharma is always dharma of wife and husband together. 
(To carry on the line of progeny, generation after generation, 
to keep the torch of life alight, such is the duty of man and 
woman ; therefore are they united in marriage ; and all 
human duties, in final analysis, are found to centre in, and 
issue from, such marriage. See also pp. 521-522 supra, for 
fuller commentary on this verse). 

(97-102)i Conjugal duty, in brief, is that the pair should 
so behave towards each other that the wish to err away apart 
may never arise in the mind of either. (They should 
studiously endeavour never to become stale to each other ; but 
be ever-new, ever-fresh. Purusha and Prakrti are thus pursu- 
ing each other, eternal Masculine and eternal Feminine, ever- 
lastingly, in ever-varying forms). ^ 

1 “Such (mutual) independence and freedom from fear 
(is desirable as) would, so to speak, enlarge the personalities 
of wife and husband in each other’s eyes, as it does in 
courtship.... Their union would be free from that mutual 
indifference — the fruit of hundrum contacts — which is more 
truly infidelity than adultery itself, and is, indeed, the chief 
cause of adultery... (It) makes impossible those complex 
psychological conditions which lead to sex satisfaction” : 

%n GMUsation^ p. 195, paper by Judge Ben B, Lindsay 
<m ‘^Wisdom for Parents’. 
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(103-148) {These verses lay down rules for securing^ 
^descendants’ and reversioners for persons who have no off- 
spring* of their own loins ; aud connected rules of inheritance 
and succession. They have no particular interest for the 
general reader. Current law partly includes and partly 
substitutes them by others. But one rule may be specially 
mentioned ;) The son is as one-self, and the daughter is as 
the son ; therefore, when there is no son, but there is a 
daughter, none else than she can inherit the father’s property. 

(149-157) (These deal with the rights, in heritable pro- 
perty, of sons born from several mothers, in the case of 
a twice-born man who has married women of his own as well 
as lower castes. The old rules have all been dead for many 
centuries now). 

(158-181) Offspring of one’s own ^breast’, (‘loins’), 
auras a; born to the wife (by another, with husband’s con- 
sent), kshetra-ja; ‘given’ and adopted, datta;^ ‘taken’ 
or ‘made’, k r 1 1 r i m a, without being formally ‘given’ by 
natural parents; ‘secretly-born’, gudh-otpanna, to one’s 
wife, without knowledge of husband (a sort of unauthorised 
ksh e t ra-j a, and ‘presumed’, as in modern laws, to be the 
husband’s own, in peculiar circumstances) ; foundling, apa- 
V i d d h a, ‘cast away’ by the natural parents, and adopted 
by the finder — these six can inherit. The son of an unmar- 
ried girl, k an in a, (kanya’s child); s a hod ha, ‘together- 
married’, son of a girl married after she has become pregnant ; 
kr taka, ‘artificial’, purchased from natural parents, whether 
of same or different caste; paunar-bhava, ‘again-born’, 
son of a widow or a woman abandoned by her husband, 
who gets herself married ‘again’, pun ah, and takes her 
son along into her new house ; svay a m-dat t a, ‘self-given’ 
orphan; para-shava, ‘living corpse’, son of brahmana 
man by shudra woman — these six cannot inherit. (To 
understand the full significance of ‘living corpse’, read 
descriptions of the lives and bitter psychical and physiological 
experiences of the ‘mixed’ progeny of white and black in 
South Africa and U. S. A.). 

(182-200) (Then follow) rules regarding reversionary rights 
of collaterals; duty and right of offering oblations to the depart- 
ed ; kinds of stri-dhana, ‘women’s property,* viz., (a) given at 
marriage, (b) at other times, by parents, brotWs, and others, out 
of offection, (c) at ceremonial functions, and inheritance thereof. 
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(201-202) Defectives and abnormals are debarred from 
inheritance, snch as the impotent, kliba, the ‘fallen', 
pa t i ta, by sin and crime, the born blind, deaf-mutes, cretins, 
congenital idiots and imbeciles, jati-andha, badhira, un- 
mat ta,ja da, miika, nir-indriy a ; but they should be 
provided with food and clothing, out of the property, by 
those who inherit it ; otherwise, the inheritors themselves 
become fallen and de-graded. 

(203-220) If for any (good or bad) reason, an impotent 
person happens to marry, then the son born to his wife by 
another, shall inherit his property. (To the normal person, 
it may seem very wrong that an impotent man should marry 
at all ; and that if he desires to lavish affection upon, and 
play with and occupy his time with the bringing up of, a 
boy — all which desire is intelligible and legitimate, he should 
content himself with adopting a child ; why marry a woman 
and impose adultery on her ? Yet there may be excuses 
for even such conduct in special cases ; and, any way, such 
households are a fact, and do occur now and then. As the 
impotent man craves a child’s presence, so he may a woman^s 
also ; and by permitting her to love another, he does not 
starve her sexually. The ways of Kama-Eros are very 
^‘inveterately con-volved”, Kamab s va-bhav a-vamah. 
In some cases, impotents marry to show to others that they 
are not impotent, and that lack of children is due to the 
wife’s sterility ; and, in such cases, they are intensely jealous, 
and the relations between husband and wife are purgatorial, 
and often end in crimes of various sorts. In other cases, 
where the paramour may be allowed with full understanding 
between husband and wife — u p a-p a t i-s have been mentioned 
before — life in the house may be happy for all concerned ; 
but human nature being what it is, the adulterous relation 
cannot be kept secret In long, paramour woman and man 
become less careful and more aggressive, resentment and 
jealousy replace acquiescence in the mind of the husband, 
and purgatory looms up, here also, for all concerned. 
To avoid such consequences, as far as humanly possible, 
have the rules, before declared, been laid down, for limited 
co-habitation of wife and permitted paramour, till the birth 
of one son only. Such rules help to prevent excessive 
multipUcation also ; but they have their own painful results, 
ol^efiy because very difficult to follow strictly. In short. 
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as always, pain-and-gain always go together. Choose 
according to circumstances, or, as you will, and be prepared 
for the inevitable consequences). 

(With laws of inheritance and succession are mixed 
up] rules as to partition and consequences thereof, and 
special gains of learning or of business enterprise). 
Articles of personal use, such as clothes, books, means of 
conveyance, ornaments, cooked food, maid-servants (of the 
status of slaves or such free women as may prefer to remain 
in the service of any one of the partitioners), and priests 
(who are attached to some one of them), shall not be liable 
to division and partition. 

(221-230). Gambling, dyuta, with inanimate objects, 
and betting on animal-fights, sam-ahvaya — these are as 
open daylight thefts ; the ruler should carefully suppress 
these. Gamblers, particularly cheats, k i t a v a-s (card- 
sharpers, dice-loaders, etc.); wandering actors, kushllava-s, 
(or, by another reading, k u-s h S I-i n a-s, ‘character-spoilers’ 
of others, themselves being ‘of bad character’), players who 
go about in troupes (and act as procureurs, misleaders, and 
debauchers of youth) ; bullies, bravos, roughs, krura-s ; false 
hypocritical ascetics, p u-s h a n d a-s t h-a s ; vagabonds and 
vagrants of bad livelihood, vi-kar ma-s th as ; and liquor 
distillers, shaundika-s— all these should be turned out 
of his domains. All such are secret indirect thieves and 
robbers, and oppress and harm good folk. Gambling and 
betting have led to bitter quarrels and even plunged whole 
nations into war ; they should therefore be avoided by the 
intelligent even in jest. (The Mahabharata itself was the con- 
sequence of gambling between Yudhishthira and Duryodhana). 

Offending women, minors, imbeciles, and very old persons 
may be chastised with light canes and bamboo-slips, or be 
tied up with ropes for a while. 

(231-249). If any persons appointed to office for the 
welfare of the people, become corrupt, vicious, intoxicated 
with power, (d h a n-o shmana pachy a-m S n a h, ‘boiling 
swelling, restless, with the heat of ill-gotten wealth’), and 
begin to malad minister and spoil the work of the people, then 
the ruler should confiscate all their property. Wicked 
officials, who oppress and despoil the people, cause the death 
of women, children, and good and learned men, are as 
those who work treason against the ruler and help his 
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enemies, and should be slain like the treasonous. 

judicata^ tiritam, and criminal cases decided, 
shall not be re-opened and retried. But where the corruptness 
of the decision can be proved, the king himself may revise 
and rectify the decision, and also punish the false judges 
condignly. Murderers, drunkards, thieves and robbers, com- 
mitters of incest — these are criminals of the most heinous sort, 
and should be subjected to corporal punnishment, such as 
branding with different brands for different crimes, as well 
as fines ; but in special and exceptional cases, painful 
pray ash*chit t a-s, ‘expiations’, may be permitted. Branded 
persons should be treated as outlaws and left to wander 
from place to place in utter humiliation. This is sufficient 
punishment for even murder in sudden surge of rage, but 
useless in modern times, when the brand can be not only 
‘defaced’ and made to look like an accidental burn, but 
even effaced in scientific ways with new skin grafted on ! 
Manu’s rules as to punishment appear inconsistent, at times ; 
but ‘judicial’ and ‘judicious’ cogitation over time-place- 
circumstance may help to establish consistency. After all, where 
is the consistency in modern laws and judgments, and mis- 
carriages of justice are not rare. See pp. 917-930 auprcCf on 
Principles of Punishment). Confiscated property of offenders 
should not go into the state treasury, but be (a) either 
sunk in deep waters, as offering to Varuna Ouranos (Neptune), 
the Mysterious and profound god-ruler of the Ocean and all 
waters, (if the bulk of the population is simple-minded, 
child-like, and more impressible by such solemn ‘ritual’s as 
in primeval tribes), or (b) (if the people, on the whole, are 
more civilised and sophisticated), be spent on education 
and educators. Where the king avoids drawing revenue 
from sins and crimes, there children are born at the right 
time (from mentally, morally, physically pure and mature 
parents), and live long ; cultivation flourishes, cereals ripen 
duly ; children do not die, nor are any defectives born. 
(Widespread virtue necessarily creates a beneficent psycho- 
physical atmosphere, in terms of subtler matter^ literally^ 
also ; for mental mood and material mode and physical 
environment go together and correspond. The merely — 
if such were possible'~;psycAo?o^ica? conditions of mutual 
trustfulness and sympathetic co-operation, consequent on 
prevalence of virtues character in a community, would also 
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be, by themselves, sufBcient to secure prosperous industry* 
Therefore, Manu, over and over again, warns rulers strongly 
against helping in any way, directly or indirectly, sinful 
occupations like gambling, pimping, prostitution, making 
and selling of intoxicating drugs and drinks, running of 
slaughter-houses, etc. Plain psychological explanation of 
these ‘mystical’- seeming statements is to be found In economic 
bias. ‘Inflict heavy fines to augment the revenue’, ‘Don’t 
award such punishments as will really deter’, ‘Promotion in 
service-grade and social status and salary will be by results, 
in the education-department or the criminal investigation 
department’ — each of such administrative policies has its own 
undesirable consequences. A gambling house keeper, even 
if heavily fined from time to time, but not ‘eradicated’, 
is really a partner of the king in the sorry business ; much 
more so, if tunning such a house is legalised as legitimate 
and assessed to income-tax ; or if such a house is run by 
the state itself, as in Monte Carlo. The history of the slave' 
trade of Britain, the strenuous exertions of Pitt (the 
younger) and Wilberforce to abolish it ; and their failure 
to do so against the resistance made by ‘vested interests’ inclu- 
ding king George III and higher clergy and nobility, supplies 
useful illustration Chaiiakya’s Artha Shasira takes income 
tax from prostitutes, courtesans, brothel-keepers, distillers, 
etc , indiscriminately. So do modern states. And cleverer 
than their prcecssors in statecraft, modern statesmen 
convert enterprising profiteering financiers, mill-owners, 
millionaires, into mere instruments for their own profi- 
teering, by means of excess profits taxes and surtaxes 
etc. In , India, Education was fed by the British-Indian 
Government with the excise on liquor and intoxicating 
drugs. Educators, paid salaries out of it, could not dare to 
raise their voice against the infamy. How can their 
influence on their pupils be wholesome ? How could they 
rear up a fearlessly patriotic younger generation ? 
That younger generation has been taking to smoking the 
foul-smelling country hldl (cigarette) in the juvenile schools, 
and to drinks and dbscene cinemas and sex-looseness and 
and corresponding vulgar talk in the colleges and universities* 
(See pp. 976-978, f.n., supra^ r6 ‘Prohibition’). 

Legal, moral, social, psychological, medical, reformative, 
and religious ‘punishments’, which are more or less distin- 
guished in modern times, are more or less mixed up in 
20 
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Manu, P r a y a s h-c hi 1 1 a and dan da are the two main 
forms mentioned by him, and include all the others. The 
former has more of religious character ; the latter, of 
legal. But the two pass into one another gradually ; and 
one is sometimes allowed to be substituted for the other, 
even at the option of the offender himself ; (see pp. 917- 
929, supra). The modern world, after much exercise in the 
intellectual subtlety of drawing minute distinctions, (useful 
athletics of the mind, no doubt), seems to be tending again 
towards deeper discernment of the unity underlying the 
varieties of sins and of punishments ; as, indeed, in all 
other manifestations of life. Thus, it is being recognised 
that punishment should not be vindictive but reformative 
and re-educative ; should prepare the offender for some 
useful occupation as a good citizen ; should improve his 
whole nature, mental, moral, physical. Indeed, there is a 
tendency to go to the opposite extreme ; (see The Science of 
the Self pp. 195-199). The three now generally recognised 
aims of punishment, m., that it should (a) satisfy the legiti- 
mate desire for revenge^ of the victim or his survivors, kinsfolk, 
friends, that the criminal should suffer as his victim has suf- 
fered, and that he should make expiation ; (b) be sufficiently 
severe to deter would-be wrong-doers ; and (c) also reform and 
educate the criminal, and prepare him for earning his living 
decently, after leaving prison — unless, of course, he has suffer- 
ed the extreme penalty — ajl these objects are secured by 
Manu’s laws. 

(250-293). Administrative and judicial work has now been 
expounded under the eighteen heads mentioned before. 
There are two kinds of thieves, who have to be specially 
guarded against. The ruler should find out both through 
char a-s, trustworthy detectives, who ‘go about’ (c h a r a n t i) 
among the people. Those who swindle, as by false weights, 
or adulteration of goods, are ‘open’ thieves, prakasha- 
va nch a k a-s; burglars, robbers, etc., hiding in forests and 
other secret places, are ‘secret’ thieves, prachchhanna- 
V a nch a k a-s. Bribe-takers, blackmailers, cheats and 
swindlers, defrauders, gamblers, ^^STtune-tellers, palmists, 
hypocrites, pretended elephant-trainers (?), pretended 
physicians (quacks etc ), pretended artists, and artisans (who 
say they can do such-and-such work, and taka money for it, 
but spoil it or leave it unhaished and run away), cunning 
courtesans who decoy the young into dissipation — all such 
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should be found out by the ruler and restrained^ ; also all 
others who behave in a n-ary a, unworthy, ways, while 
presenting the appearance and wearing the marks of ary a-s 
(gentle-men and gentle-women). Policemen and detectives 
should keep watch over places of public resort, meeting-places, 
watering-places, restaurants, brothels, liquor-shops, grain- 
shops, road-crossings, squares, monumental trees (regarded 
as sacred, or as sign-posts or land-marks), festival gatherings, 
factories employing many workmen, places of worship where 
many devotees and pilgrims gather, shows (theatres, exhibi- 
tions, public entertainments), gardens, parks, woods, art- 
collections and art-sales, unoccupied and neglected houses. ^ 

Reformed thieves and criminals should be employed to 
help the regular police, for they know all tricks of criminals 
and ways of decoying them into the clutches of the police. 
Abettors, accessories, receivers of stolen goods and those who 
give them food, shelter, means of crime, should be punished 
like the criminals whom they instigate or help.^ 

If any public servants whose appointed duty it is to 
protect the people, like police and military, and also other 
officials, fail to give help when called upon to do so, against 
aggressors, and stand aside as neutrals, out of connivance, 
collusion, or cowardice — such should be punished as if they 
were thieves themselves. Any brahmana or other person 
who makes a trade of religion and induces others to perform 
sacrifices etc., only in order to secure gifts to himself — such 
should also be punished. When a village is invaded by 
robbers, or a bridge or dam attempted to be broken, or 

1 artuf^T: g«IT, 

gef, sr^iTn^r;, 

qorqqtf^: | (ix., 258-259) 

2 wrr. im, 

^ g i (ix., 264-265) 
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highwaymen attack a traveller, and a hue and cry is raised— 
those who do not rush to the rescue and do not help to the 
best of their ability — such should be banished with all their 
goods and chattels. Stealers of state-property ; helpers of 
the ruler’s enemies ; those who obstruct the carrying out of 
his orders, and are generally hostile to him — all such should ’ 
be punished condignly, even with mutilation or even death. 
One who ruins a reservoir of water should be drowned ; but 
If he offers to repair it and does so, he should be only fined 
heavily. Breakers of temples and of storehouses of common 
treasures or arms, stealers of elephants, horses, chariots, etc., 
belonging to the state, should be slain. He who steals water 
from a reservoir, or a connected channel, shall be fined 

heavily. Who commits a public nuisance, unless he has been 
seized with sudden sickness, shall be fined lightly and also 

clean the place or pay for cleaning. But sick persons, or a 

pregnant woman, or the very old or very young, should be 
only admonished and made to clean the spot Medical 

practitioners, if they give wrong medicines because they are 
unqualified quacks, or because they wish to hide their inability 
to diagnose correctly, should be fined ; lightly, when the patient 
is an animal ; heavily, when a human. Breaking a cause- 
way, sankrama, a flagstaff, or a pillar set up in the 
middle of a water-reservoir for measuring height (depth) of 
water, or an idol, shall be punished with fine, and the 
offender shall also pay for repair or renewal. So in the case 
of wrong boring of precious stones. Criminals of some sorts 
should be exposed to public view in cages, stocks, or tied to 
posts and pillars. Those who practise ^black magic’, (abhi- 
chara, kr tya), witches and wizards, should be fined heavily; 
but if the person against whom it is practised happens to 
die, the magician shall be slain. One of the worst criminals 
is the goldsmith (! ; in India, a popular saying is that the 
man is no true goldsmith who does not steal some of the 
gold when making his mother’s and his wife’s ornaments 
even). 

(294-324) (For translation of verses 294-297 and 301- 
311 see pp. 966-7 and p. 932 supra)* (Verses 313-319 are 
high-flown eulogy of the brahmana by birth, which are 
probstbiy a later interpolation ; or, may be regarded as 
introductory to the following very wholesome principles and 
rules, and put in an exaggerated form only to impress all 
ruler-kshattriya-s with the superior importance of the edu- 
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cator-Iegislator-brahmana-s, and the subordination of the 
former to the latter in the state). Kings should carefully 
avoid giving cause for just and righteous indignation 
to the virtuous and learned (brahmanas) ; the wroth of such 
can destroy him and all his forces as shown by many 
.instances in past history (of east and west). When militarists, 
kshattra, grow too strong, and begin to oppose, browbeat, 
overbear, and try to enslave scientists, brahma, then it 
becomes the duty, as it is the right, of the latter to restrain 
and subdue former, and reduce and confine them to their 
proper sphere ; because brahma, wise men, gave birth to, 
created, kshattra, soldiers. Lightning-fire is born from the 
waters of the clouds ; iron from ore-stone ; kshattra from 
brahma; prevailing against everything else, they fail 
when they attempt to attack their parents. Science, know- 
ledge, is ineffective without kshattra, active valor, to 
carry out its dictates ; and action is err-ant if unguided by 
brahma, scientific wisdom ; hence, in order to promote the 
well-being of the people each has to be helped by the other. 
(Nor can brahma and kshattra live without v a ishy a, 

5=1 sm 29^* ^ sags 5^ 

sTit 59^ f? =3 sggggi l ix. 320-322. 

( archaic for 3Tf^g4jIT5il5=g, is another reading for 
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nourishment, nor all three without the assistance of s h u d r a, 
labor, service ; even as of head, arms, trunk, legs, each is 
necessary for the very existence of the other three). 

(Throughout all history, primitive to most modern, 
runs the rivalry betw'een Knowledge and Action, Jnana and 
Karma, spirit of study and spirit of adventure ; medicine- 
man and chief of tribe ; priest and soldier, pope and king, 
church and state, crozier and sceptre, tiara and diadem, 
temple and palace, spiritual and temporal, ecclesiastical and 
political, religious and secular, civil and military. When 
the two co-operate for the welfare of the people, they create 
heaven on earth ; when they fight against each other, for 
mastery over the people, in order to reduce them to serfdom 
and exploit them, the people pass through sore purgatory. 
But the two have sometimes fought to restrain one another 
from oppressing the people ; then the people have been saved 
from too great misery). 

(323-325). The ruler, having discharged his duties as 
laid down by Manu above, when he sees his end approaching 
(for any reasons, old age, omens, astrological calculations, 
insidious disease and grov/ing ill-health and weakness, or 
impending battle), should distribute his personal belongings, 
and also such monies as have gathered in the state-treasury 
from fines realised from criminals, among educationists and 
other deserving persons ; should entrust the state to a 
worthy son (or other competent and virtuous successor ; 
and should himself seek death in righteous battle 5 or give 
up the body by giving up all nourishment, the highest form 
of self-purifying tapas ; and thus attain the state of 
lasting highest Bliss, 

(Chap. ix. dealing with Kshatt riy a-duties, properly 
ends here. Verses 326-336, with which it closes in the 
current recension, deal with V a i s h y a-duties, and properly 
belong to the next chapter). 

(The soldier’s weapons were created by the scientist ; 
he who makes can also break them with finer and stronger 
ones ; (witness the two World Wars of the first half of the 
20th century A.C., which have been rightly called ‘wars of 
scientists’. Men of wisdom can mobilise all the other 
factors of state and society against overweening, lawless, 
tyrannical militarists ; evidence all popular rebellions and 
revblutions against oppressive despots, in ‘historic’ 
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times ; and Puranic legends of the wars of Jamadagni and 
his son Parashu-rama against king Karta-virya and the 
Haihayas ; of Vasishtha against Vishva-mittra ; of the Rshis 
against Vena; of Bhargava against Dandaka ; etc» Be xt 
noted that, in ail those cases, the kings began as good rulers^ 
but gradually became ‘intoxicated with power’, more and 
more luxurious and proud, and then oppressive. 

The Great War of Maha-bharata is over. Grandfather 
Bhishma is lying on his bed of arrows, waiting for the sun to 
turn to the north, to cast off his body; for the occult teaching is 
that souls which pass out during the southern declension of 
the sun go to the Moon and are born again on this earth, 
whereas those who depart in the northern, ascend to the Sun 
and are freed from involuntary rebirth ; (see Gw, viii, 2^25). 
Yuclhisthira with his brothers, and Krshna, together with^ a 
great company of Bshis and citizens are gathered round him 
reverently. Yudhishthira asks questions, how to build up 
again the shattered kingdom and people and promote general 
welfare. Among other questions, he asks : ‘Why is battle 
praised for kshattriya-s, when it is verily most cruel, sinful, 
destructive. A warring king, whether he conquer or be 
conquered, destroys the general public, mahS-jana. To pre- 
pare for war he taxes his own subjects oppressively, and con- 
quering, he destro}s the opponent’s subjects, sacks his towns, 
fills them with murder and rapine, burns them. If he is defeat- 
ed, he makes his own territories undergo the same horrors 
at the hands of his victorious enemy. Why is war praised at 
all then ?’ Bhishma answers : ‘What you say is true, yet there 
are compensations. It is also Nature’s Way. Death is ever at 
work on one hand ; but so is Life also on the other. The 
older generation dies ; the younger lives. If old towns and 
their inhabitants are destroyed, new are created and populated. 
By fostering these, protecting the good, punishing the evil, 
instituting charitable institutions, hospitals, and so forth, 
conquerors expiate the grievous sins incurred by them through 
massacres. As the cultivator ploughs up land and destroys 
weeds, but sows good seed and raises food-crops, such is the 
virtuous king’s work. But he must hght dharma-yuddha, 
defensive wars only. There is no greater act of merit than 
virtuous defensive war. He who slays those who deserve to 
be slain, and protects the innocent from the violence of 
criminals, and bestows upon the deserving the boon of free- 
dom from terror of ruffians, he has performed all sacrifices. 
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All sciences are utilised in raja-dharma, ‘king of sciences 
and science of kings*; performance of all duties and enjoy- 
ment of all rights depends on this ; the very existence of 
society were impossible without it ; no individual could live 
peacefully ; all pursuit of science would be abolished , V6da 
would sink out of sight ; utter disorder, lawlessness, reign of 
bandits would prevail all over the land ; therefore has Kshat- 
triya duty been declared by sages and seers to be highest 
duty. Hundreds of times has society fallen into disorder ; as 
often has it been revived and restored to order by Kshattriya- 
prowess. Compassion for the weak, protection and nourish- 
ment of them, rescue of victims from tyrants* clutches — all this 
is the work of the Kshattriya. Tyaga, giving away, sacrifice, 
of what is dear, is said by all to be highest dharma ; what can 
be dearer than one’s body ? Yet that also is joyfully given 
up by the Kshatrriya in the cause of Righteousness ; witness 
the million warriors who have cast away their bodies for thy 
righteous cause, Yudhisthira !’^ 
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Instances of the destroying of towns and peoples and the 
replacing of them with new towns and inhabitants by the con- 
querors, are to be found in Rdmdyana and Mahahhdrata, and 
many scores in Herodotus’ Greece and Liviy's Rome; indeed 
in all ancient and modern history of all countries. But very 
few, even in Rdmdyana and Mahdhhdrata^ are cases of 
destruction of the wicked. The most famous historical instance 
of the creation of a new town is that of Alexandria. 

More ; while it is true that science, art, literature have 
better chance to advance, and do so, during times of peace; yet 
it is also true that they make tremendous and amazingly rapid 
progress under the enormous stimulus of war-competition. 
And not only the intellectual, but also the moral qualities. 
Witness the astounding advances in aviation, submarine 
movement, wireless, explosives, plastics, electric implements, 
and, to crown all, the atom-bomb. Also immense patriotism, 
self-sacrifice, camaraderie, strenuous desire and furious think- 
ing for better and more equitable distribution of wealth. 
New forms of art and new aspects of literature have also 
appeared, and literacy has become much more widespread. 
The cult of passive resistance and non-violence and the idea 
of One World-Organisation based on One World-Religion is 
receiving earnest attention from the best minds of every 
country as never before. 

Yet another gain from War may be noted. A western 
author has written to the effect that ‘the institution of royalty 
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is a symbolic unifying force which satisfies the desire for 
remance and pageantry in the masses ; the king becomes the 
centre of historic pageants, wherein imposing personages pass 
by, brilliant in color and costume, to impress the eye and the 
imagination of the spectator with the power, richness, and 
prestige of the country they symbolise’. But this ideal raja, 
‘he who causes the people’s hearts to Tejoice\ conflicts with 
of primus inter pares^ ‘peers’. The words ‘masses’, 
‘imposing personages’, etc , disclose the weak point ; we may 
even say ‘the cloven hoof, viz , the too wide gulf between 
classes and masses. Also, ‘the richness of the country’ is a 
mere phrase, even diplomatic hypocrisy. It means richness of 
a comparative handful only, and great poverty of the vast 
majority of the people. Some one has satirised the ‘Empire’ 
of the British thus : ‘A beggar stands in a street of London, 
and says — 1 am one of the owners of a World-Empire, but 
am starving and freezing !’. The handful of wire-pullers 
call the ‘beggars’ their ‘partners in Empire’, when they want 
to enlist them for a war which immensely benefits only the 
handful financially ; and the wire-pullers and propagandists 
succeed also in bamboozling the masses, and secure as many 
enthusiastic patriotic volunteers as they want, and many 
more, to offer up their lives, and, indirectly, the lives of their 
whole families for the purpose 1 World War 11 has led to 
the trial of ^War-Crimmals^ and hangings under Civil Penal 
Codes (as distinguished from Martial Law shootings of 
offending soldiers). There has been much legalist wrangling 
between the prosecuting and defending advocates as tc 
whether the deeds of ‘soldiers’ in the course of War, however 
atrocious, brutal, frightful they may be — murdering, starving 
to death, burning and burying alive, torturing in un- 
mentionable ways, of unarmed civilian men, and even pregnant 
women and children — such deeds are not to be judged by 
civil penal codes, but only by martial law. Whatever the 
rights or the wrongs of such fatuous and futile quibbling 
may be, there is no doubt that one great and most valuable 
fact emerges from it all, viz., the tribunal appointed for the 
purpose by the victorious countries and the conscience of the 
general public have decided that these atrocities must be 
regarded as crimes under the civil penal codes. And this is 
the great gain from World War 11, ^* 2 ;. ; 

The New idea, new in the history of Mankind, has 
been born, that War is a Crime, and not a matter of 
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‘la gloire’, adventures splendour, ‘triumphs’, ‘ovations’. 

May the Idea grow ever more vigorously and spread in 
all countries ! As regards distinction between classes and 
masses, Milton, secretary of republican Cromwell, but seeing 
also the weaknesses of the ‘masses’, has repeatedly condemned 
in his great poem, Paradise Z/Ost, the ‘foolishness’ of Solomon 
the ‘Wise’ and his harem, his Golden Temple, his wealth, 
and the similar foolish-knavishness of Satan and his following. 

But yet again, if there were no wolves and tigers, deer 
would multiply so enormously that the rearing of crops for 
human consumption would become impossible ; if larger fish 
did not swallow smaller fish, the ocean would become one 
solid mass of fish in a year or too ! 

Such is the perpetual working of the Law of Duality of 
Creator and Destroyer, Brahma and Rudra ! Again, a Middle 
Course between ‘no distinction’ of rich and poor and ‘excessive 
distinction’ is the right wa}'’, the way of Vishnu the 
Preserver, the Balancer. Incidentally it may be noted that 
‘court ceremonial’ has become so excessive and burdensome 
that it is hated by the kings themselves who are supposed to 
be glorified thereby ; and, moreover, theatres and cinemas 
now more than supply the need of ‘pageants’. 



CHAPTEE Xlir. 

THE PROBLEMS OF SUSTENTATION, 

OR 

Domestico-Ecooomic Organisation* 

Spfiopsis of 3fanu^s Oh, AT 
INTRODUCTORY 

(Verses 326-336 of Manu’s ch. ix) — So far the duties of 
Kshattriya, now those of Vaishya and Shiidra. The 
problems of sustenance may be classified under eight heads 
like those of education and protection 5 but of these, four only 
need be dealt with here : (1) what constitutes nourishment, 
(2) who is to be nourished, (3) how, (4) by whom.^ 

The other four questions, in relation to Domestico- 
Economic Organisation, (see pp. 882-884 supra) are covered 
by answers given above in relation to the other two 
organisations. 

Vaishya^Dharma 

Having finished his education and taken a wife, the man of 
taishya-temper ament should engage in some appropriate 
trade, Jcrshii or go-rakshd, or vanijya, agriculture, or 
rearing of domestic animals, or trade, either one or two or 
all of these. The Lord of Progeny gave all animals to the 
vaishya for fostering, breeding, multiplying, training ; as 
he gave all human beings to the kshattriya, and the b r a h- 
mana, for cherishing and protecting, and educating. (He as- 
signed to the vaishya, the duty of providing nourishment, cloth- 
ing, and indeed, all necessaries, as well as comforts and luxuries, 
such as milk, wool, cotton, and fine articles, by means of 
trade, agriculture and farming. 

Principal duty of man of shudra-vocation is to serve all 
virtuous householders of ^twice-born’ vocations. The shudra 
who lives a clean life, serves the good, avoids pride, attaches 
himself to a family of ‘twice-born’, always rises to higher 
occupations, and may himself become ‘twice-born’. 
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Such are the rules for the four vocations in normal times 
Those for abnormal times will be declared later on. 

Problems of Nutrition 

(Problems of Domestics-Economics, Lat. domos, home^ 
Gr. oikos, Skt. okas, house, have been indicated before, on 
pp. 138-144, 150-163, 767-8, tog-ether with those of other 
aspects of the people’s life. These have to be solved by the 
Domestico-Economic Organisation, consisting of Vaishya- 
varna and Grha-stha-ashrama, which make the Trade-Guild ; 
see p. 154 supra j also World War and Its Only Cure — 
World Order and World Peligiony chs. xiii-xiv. Dharma, 
rights-and-duties, of this third variia and third ashrama, have 
been practically exhaustively dealt with in preceding pages 
in connection with dharma-s of the first and second. These 
two dharmas are, from one standpoint, entirely subsidiary 
to that of the third ; though, from another point of view, 
they are more important, because, without them, ‘civilisation’ 
s a b h y a-t a, s h i s h t a-t a, rational and refined life, is impos- 
sible. Therefore, in Manu’s Law, considerations of domestic 
life come after description of methods of best developement 
and fullest training of the psycho-physical individual. Those 
considerations include conjugal, parental-filial, and other 
relations of family-life ; sanitation and population ; and means 
of livelihood, or economics proper, as understood now. All 
these fall within the second stage of life, that of the House- 
hold. Though rules are declared in connection with the 
vaishya, obviously they apply generally to all householders 
of all vocations, mutatis mutandis. Peculiar and specific 
duties of each varna are separately mentioned when they 
are dealt with specially). 

(Hereafter, ppo 211-263 of the previous edition will be 
reproduced, with the fewest possible alterations ; and some 
additions ; also some unavoidable repetition). 

Problems of Domesticity 

We may first divide these under four questions (p. 882 supra) 
as said above, and write down brief answers. What follows 
will be general commentary ; rather pn-systematic. (1) What 
is Nourishment ? (2) Who is to be Nourished ? (3) How ? 

(4) Who is Nourisher ? 

(1) (a) Necessaries of life, avas hy a kly ani, are 
Nourishment, p os ha na, primarily ; (b) Comforts, nikami- 
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yani, and (c) Luxuries, vilasxyani, and all subsidiaries, 
secondarily. (2) The People, ‘citizens of the state’, primarily ; 
domestic animals, secondarily. (3) By means of (a) Agri- 
culture, krshi; (b) Dairy-farming, Cattle-rearing, Breeding 
of all sorts of Domestic Animals, go-raksha; (c) Trade 
and Commerce and subsidiaries of all sorts, vanijya. 
(4) Vaishya is Nourisher. 

The ‘People’ live in ‘homes’ and it is obvious that 
(1) (2) and (4) above are subservient to (2) the People. 

The Home 

‘Home’ means the third as hr am a, of grha-stha, 
‘dweller in the home’ ; and, Economic Organisation is consti- 
tuted by V a i s h y a-v a r n a and g r h a-s t h a-a s h r a m a. 
Rights-and-duties of these. will therefore be dealt with now. 

Vaiehya as Agriculturist and Merchant, 

Brahmanas and Kshattriyas, having charge of educa- 
tional and administrative duties of the State, were freed from 
productive labor. Problems relating to wealth-production and 
distribution were assigned to Vaishyas. Duties of Vaishya are : 

Charity, sacrifice, study; breeding of and dealing in 
cattle and domestic animals of all kinds ; all ways of trade 
and commerce ; banking ; agriculture. ^ 

Study and sacrifice are as incumbent upon the vaishya as 
upon the two others. He must perform them daily, as in- 
cluded in the five daily sacrifices of the twice-born, on pain of 
losing status. Charity is even more within his province than 
within that of the others. After these come his special duties. 
The order in which they are mentioned in Gltd is perhaps 
more significant : 

Agriculture, breeding of all sorts of domestic animals, 
especially milch and plough cattle, trade. 

The first two are the primary means of supplying 
necessaries of life ; the third its comforts and luxuries. Hence 
those two are most emphasised, though many kinds of trade 
are mentioned. 

By that perversion of truth which is characteristic of 
egoism, because it is the inverted opposite of Universal Self and 

^ ^ I Manu, i. 90. 
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all-embracingness, production of food, once the highest kind of 
activity in the land, is now regarded as one of the lowest and 
most unintelligent ; as work of ‘illiterate ploughman and 
peasant’. In early days, every healthy article of food was 
honored as nectar (am rt am), 'elixir of life’, which makes 
continued existence possible for the embodied self. 

The ‘son of Manu’ who performs the ‘five daily great sacri- 
fices’, pane ha maha-yajna, is performing five ‘acts of 
service’ day by day, is consecrating his life every moment, is 
carrying out the Gita injunction, to ‘eat only the remains of 
sacrifice’.^ Insistence on ‘hospitality’, guest-rite, as contrast- 
ed wuth medieval inn and modern hotel arrangements, sub- 
served the purpose of inculcating good feeling, as did the 
wanderings of students to get their food by begging; and it 
did this on a more extensive, if less intensive, scale. But, 
again, ‘hospitality’ is liable to great abuse, as is the inn and 
hotel method. Therefore Manu has placed restrictions upon 
hospitality ; and the guest is expected to be even more con- 
siderate than the host. He must not stay more than three days 
at most. 

Honor food. Take it praisefully and thankfully. Rejoice 
to see it. Welcome it cheerfully. Food thus honored, ever 
bestows strength of muscle and virility of nerve. Eaten with 
discontent and grumbling, it destroys both.^ 

This spirit of simplicity and reverence in what are now 
regarded as petty matters, though really all-important ; this 
sense of earnestness of life in all departments of it ; this 


^The five daily ‘great sacrifices are (a; study (b) oiferings 
to the gods of the elements (which elements we use up day 
after day, and also defile in various ways, for the needs of our 
bodies), in order to purify and renovate those elements, 
(c) feeding of domestic animals, (d) feeding of members of the 
family, dependents, and guests, (e) offerings to pi|rs, de- 
parted ancestors (offerings of good-will, and loving thoughts, 
to them, and prayers for blessings from them ; to spread 
sympathy all around, between physical and superphysical 
worlds ; Manu iv, 21, et seq. Re guests, see Manu iii. 98-118. 

T gga: I 

’5^' ff[c4 

3 I Manu, ii. 54, 55. 
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refinement of innocent and high-aspiring feeling in connexion 
with daily routine ; is characteristic of the whole system of 
the ancient culture. If it could be established anew, then^ 
even from the most ‘practical and ‘matter-of-fact’ standpoint, 
much profit would accrue to the race. 

If daily food were treated in the spirit ordained by Manu, 
there would be much less waste in rich homes, on the one 
hand, and much less lack in poor homes, on the other ; and 
there would be much less disease of body and mind in both ; 
caused in the one by wrong feeding and overfeeding ; in 
the other by underfeeding and poor feeding. For body and 
mind go together. It is possible to write the history of 
nations and races in terms of their dietary. Every distinctive 
phase of civilisation has its distinctive foods. Gita classifies 
foods, as everything else, into pure, stimulating, and dulling, 
sattvika, raj as a, and tarn as a. As quality of food, such 
the quality of the body-mind of the feeders thereon The two 
act and react on, and help to maintain, each other. Gentle mind 
needs gentle food ; and gentle food produces gentle mind. 
Egoistic mind that loves to feel and call itself ‘strong’, loves 
also strong meats and drinks ; and ‘strong’ meats and drinks, 
involving blood-guilt, lead to more bloodshed ; they breed 
and nourish races that are always lusting and ravening to 
ravish and slaughter each other. i All life, on all planes, is 
metabolism, assimilation of food and rejection or refuse. 
Hence, finer kinds of life must go with finer kinds of food. 

The Upanishat makes the extreme statement : 

When food is pure, intelligence, mind, sattJya, 
becomes pure. When mind, soul, subtler astral and causal 
body, becomes pure, memory of past births is attained with 
clearness and certainty. When memory, knowledge of past 
and future, is attained, then the knots of the heart, hrdaya- 
g r a n t h i-s, k a m a-j a t a-s, matted roots, sex-ccmplexes, 
egoistic attachments of the self, unravel and become loosened 
of themselves under touch of the Universal Sslf. And then, 


I There need be no doubt that the World Wars have 
been the consequence of, primarily, materialist, irreligious, 
sensualist lust, hate, greed, and, secondarily, of blood-meats 
and spirituous liquors. Some one has written well : “When- 
ever I see fish, fowl, flesh, Intoxticating drink, on the table, 
there I say to myself — Here is one cause of Wan 
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to such a self, the Great initiator, the Lord Sanat-kumara, 
unveileth the Light that is beyond the Darkness, the Lord 
whom they call Skanda, ‘dropped’, skanna, from the Shukra- 
Venus of Shiva, through many mothers, the Lord who 
slayeth Tarak-asura, the enemy who prevents selves from 
‘crossing beyond’ initiation.^ 

Food verily is B r a h m a^. 

Manu also says that the twice-born person, clean in food 
and therefore in body-mind, innocent of slaughter, who 
studies the secrets contained in Vedas, diligently, day by day, 
will recover the lost memory of past births, and thereby attain 
to heights of spirituality and bliss unending.^ 

Such memory was not uncommon in the older time, and 
will not be in the future again. But clean living is insu- 
0 erable condition of thinning of the veil : 

Give not messed-up leavings of food to anyone. Eat not 
between fixed and proper meal-times Eat not again while 
the last meal remains undigested. Go not anywhere un- 
cleansed after a meal. Anxiously avoid over-eating ,* for it 
goes against health; against functioning of higher mind ; 
therefore against hopes of heaven ; against ways of the 
virtuous, for it breeds gross passions ; and against rules of 
propriety and equitable sparing. Take clean and bloodless 
foods, as far as possible. It is true that the tiend of worldly 
mind, on path of pursuit, is towards flesh-food, spirituous 
drinks, carnal loves and lusts ; and it may be said therefore 
that there is no sin in these, especially in regulated forms, 
particularly for kbhattri}'a and shndra. Yet refraining from 
them bringeth high result. Not without slaughter of animals 
may flesh be procured ; slaughter of breathing beings is 
not conducive to heaven ; therefore should flesh-foods be 
avoided* He "who taketh not into his mind the wish to tie 

1 ^ ?l|. 

O hhdncj. Up, vii o 26 . 

^ I JBrhacldranyaha* 

S gqag g, 

=9 53|EJTstf, 

l Manu, iv. 148, 149. 
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Up, torture, and slay innocent living things ; he who wisheth 
well to all ; he shall be blessed with lasting happiness. He 
who slayeth none, whatsoever he thinks, whatsoever he plans, 
whatsoever he sets his mind on, that shall be achieved 
successfully and without pain. 

Spirituous drinks, blood-meats, physical loves, are natural 
to human beings, at this stage of evolution ; no inducement 
thereto by order of law is needed. Restraint and regulation of 
them is needed ; and that is provided by means of legally 
solemnised marriage, and laboriously-conditioned sacrifices 
in which is reluctantly permitted bloodshed of solitary 
animals, and taking of specially-prepared liquor ; and that too 
is often limited to mere smelling of it.i 

Yet further, these blood and drink sacrifices were also to 
subserve certain superphysical purposes ; slaying of the 
animal body, specially selected, often helped to set free a 
human soul imprisoned therein for exceptional karmic reasons; 
and the rare soma-lata juice, used for drinjc, had special 
psychical effects, like ‘mescal’, ‘bhang’, ‘opium’; but some 
drugs stimulate sattva, others rajas, some t a m a s, and 
facilitate touch with corresponding planes and their in- 

1 3T€irlsr g^rfrg^T, 

sqon, gOTrTifqfl5i^5i.i 

n?T*i55!T i 

T gt. ; 

Manu, ii. 56, 57 ; v. 56, 48, 46, 47. 

3J|?ngrfwrfj?il:gT: gff ; 

fg3HIii53R5r\:i sng i 

Bhagamtay XL v. 11. 
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habitants. It should be noted that the endeavour to restrict 
blood-meats and spirituous drinks has been vain ; the evil 
inherent in man has only added blood-sacrifices and ceremonial 
drinking- to the usual flesh-foods and intoxicating- liquors. 
From yet another standpoint, for an alleg-orical explanation 
of some of such sacrifices, see Prayiava V'dda, Sec. III. 

Provision of clean physical foods and drinks, and all other 
sinless necessaries of life, to the whole community, was thus 
entrusted to the vaishya — a duty no less high, no less strenuous, 
than duty of providing clean superphysical mental and 
spiritual foods, which was entrusted to the brahmaoa. If the 
latter was custodian of the Divine Word, Shabda-Brahma, 
the former was custodian of the Divine Food, Ann a-B r a h m a. 
The most benignant aspect of the consort of Shiva 
is named ‘Shq who is ever full of corn’, Anna-purna, 
Ceres. Looked at in such spirit of earnestness and 
reverence, the simple duties of tillage and of the household, 
tending of fires, feeding of children and guests, acquire a 
loveliness greater than all the artificial glamor that work 
of tongue and pen has acquired in modern times. This 
work of tongue and pen is but humble and subservient means 
to happy home as end. Modern West says it honors woman. 
Surely, it only falsely pretends to do so. Did it really honor 
woman and woman’s gentle and noble special functions, 
would there ever have arisen this unnatural craze for 
woman’s rights, this fighting for ^equality’ with men, instead 
of the feeling of ‘identity’ ? Indeed not. But concrete mind, 
which the fifth sub-race has developed, can look at the 
surface only, and so ever makes false and superficial racial 
and other generalisations. Proof that, even in these dege- 
nerate times, East honors woman more than West, is that 
there are no suffragettes here yet — though perhaps the day 
is not distant on which East will also enter on this 
phase of mind, to learn its lessons 

Noblest sermon that Buddha uttered, MahU-Mangalch 
Suhta^ ‘Sermon of Greatest Blessing’, ^ is a song in praise 

1 These words were written in 1909-10. Since then, 
this phase of mind has come over to India also, from 
the West,’ in the wake of the two World Wars and general 
up-settal of all life conditions. 

3 See B$Bential Unity of Ail Religions^ for translation, 
(p. 293 of 2ad edn. and p. 268 of 3rd). 
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of simple-hearted ministries and loving offices of the house- 
hold, between members of the family, relatives, friends, 
guests. It is only in immature ‘youth’ of ‘mind’, at what- 
ever stage the individual or racial ‘body’ might be, when 
emotions are vague ; thoughts undefined ; feeling of pseudo- 
infinite potentialities, which makes newness and romance, 
not crystallised and narrowed down into a concrete actuality — 
it is only then that the familiar things of life are felt as 
commonplace and beneath aspiration Later on, with greater 
experience, the jiva discovers that the powers and 
potencies of an avatara are not too high to subserve 
the happiness of the ideal home ; and that the home ever 
appears as the ideal goal of the p r a v r 1 1 i-half of life, 
on higher and higher level, as the qualities of the jiva 
unfold in greater and greater degree. 

The householder is the ‘elder’ of the brahma-charl, and 
even of the forest-dweller, yea, even of the renouncer ; for 
it is he who maintains them all, with physical as well as 
mental food. He is Nourisher as well as Educator. As all 
livin"' beings depend upon air for their life-breath, even 
so do all human beings, at all four stages of life, depend 
upon the householder, for nourishment. The child of Man, 
who desires happiness for himself, here as well as hereafter, 
for himself and for all others — he should manfully bear the 
heavy burdens and carry out the onerous responsibilities of 
this second ashrama, which are very difficult to bear 
and carry out for persons of unsound and unhealthy 
body-mind, not strengthened and disciplined by brahma- 
charya in the first ashrama. All the four ashrama-s 
arise out of, are born from, the second ; and the second 
supports ail the other three as well as itself, throughout ; 
therefore Fe^a-5, Smrti-s, all declare that it is the eldest 
and most honor-worthy. As all flowing waters, large 
and small, ultimately arise from and return to and find rest 
in the ocea n, so do all four a shram as in the second^. 

«ifT I 

mi 
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Mahdhharata tells how Krshna went as ambassaddr to 
Duryodhana, to make one final attempt to avoid the Great 
War. Duryodhana pressed hospitality on him, but Krshna 
declined and went to Vidura’s house instead. 

Only that may be eaten which affection brings with 
eagerness, or which misfortune brings of necessity. Thou 
lovest us not, O King !, and no adversity compels us. ^ 

So he went to Vidura. And who was Vidura ? He 
was Yama himself, God of Death and Justice, who, dread- 
fully tired of meting out punishment to unhappy sinners, 
age after age, took advantage of doom laid upon him by 
Rshi Ani-Maadavya for some slight error of judgment in a 
case, and came on to this earth to have a real good time 
with babies and friends ! So when Krshna, satisfied with his 
faithful servant’s tendance, smiled upon him and offered 
boons, Vidura, who had soul-content and wanted nothing, 
but must not slight the Lord’s kind mood, asked these boons : 

May I ever take joy in Thee, my Master i, and may my 
house be ever full of things good to eat, and of babies 
darn or mg for them, and of guest-friends able to appreciate 
them !2. 


siring 

^ ST^^: I 

MmiUy iii, 77-9 ; vi, 87-90. 

1 srarfJf, gr 55?: > 

SI '9 ^TSJsj;, 5! ^ arrqSOT l Mbh., Udyoga 
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^W«Rrfq, 1 Bala BhUrata, by Amara 

Chandra, Parva 5, Sarga 2, Verse 5* 
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Indeed they are deceived by fortune, cheated by a cruel 
fate of the only joys which are at all adequate compen- 
sation for bearing load of flesh called human body, who are 
too rich or too clever to wash the little limbs of their babies 
with their own hands or serve their guests themselves. It 
is the high privilege of the vaishya of Manu to taste 
this great joy, day after day, in a degree greater than is 
permitted to others ; and diligent service of the earth-mother 
and the cow-mother is the only means of securing this high 

joy* 

The d h a r m a that any one performeth, the merit of 
good works that any one gatbereth — three parts thereof 
belong to him who provideth the food wherewith the worker 
of merit worketh, and only one belongeth to himself. i 

Thus high is the calling of the vaishya, tiller of 
soil, giver of food — almost more important than any other ; 
thus high is the recompense offered, by the ancient culture, 
to ‘productive’ labor, out of the proceeds of ‘unproductive’ 
labor. Wives, husbands, heads of households, leaders of 
society, if they realised this fact, would be less likely to 
give their souls up to the small talk of smart sets, and to the 
fit, fashionable cut, richness of material, of their dresses. 
The verse quoted indicates the proper proportion between 
the two, viz. productive labor and unproductive labor, *hlso ; 
as does the normal and healthy proportion of the various 
parts of a well-built human body, to which the castes 
correspond. Obviously, the bulk of the people must be 
vaishyas, if the national body is to be healthy and well- 
proportioned ; else would head and arms overbalance trunk 
and lower limbs. Even shudras in a nation must not be very 
many, not so many as vaishyas. Legs and feet are very 
small in volume, compared with the trunk and thighs. Too 
many shudras, too many servants, can only mean, on the one 
hand, a dangerous excess of luxuriousness and indolence in 
the other classes, and on the other, would mean that the 
aggregate amount of soul-wisdom that is the most precious 
possession of the twice-born is smaller, in the nation, than 
the amount of ignorance ; that, therefore, the factors and 
forces of law, order, harmony, and affection, are weaker, in 

wwt:, i 
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that society, than elements of error and disorder, natural to 
child-stage of the jiva. 

The state wherein shudras preponderate over the twice- 
born, and wherein error and lack of higher wisdom are 
therefore rampant — that kingdom shall surely perish before 
long, oppressed with the horrors of misgovernment, epidemics, 
and famines.^ 

For comment on this verse, see p. 677 supra* Also 

consider the condition of Athens, Sparta, Rome, Carthage, 

etc., with their enormous numbers of helots, slaves, serfs* 
A fourth v a r n a, caste-class, of shiidra-uneducables, is 
indispensable, to serve the others ; even as legs and feet are 
necessary, to support the other three parts of the body as 
said before- But ‘legs and feet’ are not ‘slaves’; they are 
organic parts of the one limng hody-organism, as much 

as head, trunk, arms ; all equally tended, nourished, cared 

for, with affection ; none scorned. 

‘Productive labor’ is used here in the narrow and strict 
sense : ‘productive of necessaries, in the first place, and of 
comforts, in the next’. In the broader sense, labor which 
creates ‘luxuries’ is also ‘productive’, and these are ‘necessaries’ 
for refinement and enrichment of life and for higher degrees of 
civilisation. But when the ‘luxuries’ of the few begin to encroach 
upon and devour the necessaries of the very many, and labor 
is m^5-employed, then it becomes «^7i-productive, or, indeed, 
w^5"productive. Instead of producing ‘goods’, it produces 
‘bads’. Then revolts and revolutions, when the limits of 
endurance, by the many, of oppression by the few, are over- 
passed. Again, as always, the ‘middle course’ is the right 
course. Megulation and balancing by the State is needed ; 
see pp. 875-6 supra* 

Even from the standpoint of the modern spirit — which 
ever asks what is the cash-value of a measure — it will indeed 
‘pay’ sovereigns and statesmen to promulgate diligently the 
lienee of the Self. Then will men strive less against each 
other, with might and cunning, in foul ways ; then will there 
be real peace, inner as well as outer ; and out of peace will 
arise great profit to all ; and because to all, therefore to each* 

Manu, viiL 22. 
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In the old scheme, brahmana, kshattriya, vaishya, all had 
for prime duty, ‘sacrifice, charity, study’; all were twice-born 
equally, in respect of the soul-knowledg'e which makes man 
re-generate, all knew equally the principles of th<s Science of 
the Self, the practical psychology and metaphysics, which 
only make it possible to rule a kingdom or a household wisely 
and well. And these three constituted three-fourths of the 
population, at least. What wonder that a nation should live 
long with such conditions of health ! 

The quintessence of the whole Science of Economics is 
compressed by Manu into less than a dozen verses. The 
whole secret of that Science consists, not in an equal distrihtt- 
tiOR of all the products of all labor, but in a rational partition 
of the of earning Iv^elihoodt i.e., of vocations 

and occupations, between the four different types, or class- 
castes, varna-s; and in bringing together mutually suitable 
work and worker, and worker and requirement, work and 
aopropriate remuneration, right-and-duty, hard work and 
leisure-pleasure. 

The Educator, brahmana, man of the learned pro- 
fessions, should know the theory and practice of every 
occupation, and should teach them, in accord with tempera- 
mental aptitude and interest of educand. Himself, he should 
earn his prescribed living, in the shape of (a) honoraria, (b) 
fees, (c) gifts and presents, from virtuous persons, (a) whom 
he may have taught, or (b) helped with expert advice and 
supervision, in the carrying out of public works and benefac- 
tions, or (c) who desire to help in his good work, generally. 
The Defender of the people, k s h a 1 1 r i y a, man of executive 
professions, should bear arms and therewith protect the weak 
and honest from oppressors and criminals, and be paid 
therefor with salary out of public funds, or tribute, or part of 
produce or rent of land, or portion of profits of trade The 
Nourisher, vaishya, man of commercial professions, should 
produce, store and distribute all requirements of people and state, 
and should receive regulated profits as remuneration. The 
Workman, shudra, man of manual labor, wage-worker, 
should assist the other three in their work, as directed by 
them, and should receive all necessaries, appropriate comforts, 
and abundant holidays for play and amusement A 
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Sucli are the \yays of earning livelihood, enjoined ,jby 
Manu for the four types, and the partitioning of these between 
them, with strict command against encroachment on each 
other’s rights-and-duties-and-remunerations. (a) Study, (b) 
sacrifice, (c) charity — these three are common to all, while 
the livelihoods are special to each. 

Besides the essential soul-knowledge, mentioned above, the 
vaishya was required to possess much other knowledge of 
many of the concrete sciences, and a perfect mastery of 
‘economics’; he was not to be a ‘mere shop-keeper’ or ‘mere 
peasant’. 

He should know all about mineral products, metals, gems 
and jewels ; also pearls and corals ; perfumes and medical 
drugs ; science and art of agriculture and horticulture, 
varieties of land arable and sterile ; all about cotton, tvoollen, 
and other fiores ; about weights, measures, standards ; 
geography of the world and countries wherein different 
objects of trade and commerce are produced ; best markets 
for profitable ‘^ale and purchase; the several languages of 
those markets and countries ; wage-rates ; best methods of 
storing goods and preserving them from mould and mildew, 
weevils, mice, rats, ants, worms of all sorts ; science and art 
of cattle-breeding ; and so forth. While he should diligently 

w^m, ssjra's 

g, ffit g 1 

I^f <5^ l Manu, i, 88-91. 
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increase his stores, barns, godowns, and his profits, he 
should never transgress dharma, law and righteousness ; and 
should assiduously supply food, anna to all^. 

No wonder that study was made part of daily duties 
of merchant agriculturist. The daily paper is modern form 
in which Manu’s indefeasible mandate is observed. 

One point may be noted in passing on to the fourth 
class. On the subject of machinery, incidentally, Manu 
says that starting and working of great^ machines and 
factories, and also of mines, etc , by individuals, is one of 
the u p a-p a t a k a-s, sins that rank next after heinous ones.® 

Those who have followed the preceding portions of this 
exposition, and have observed the consequences of the system 
now in vogue, will easily understand the reason for this 

% ?5IT51T =3, 

^3lT?iT 

=g ^ojsgoir^, 

^ ^ fgtlig’ . fgfert: 

53BT01T g, 

fqUtBT 

3 q^: I 

Manu, X. 2, 75-76, 79 ; ix. 326, 329-333. See also pp. 781-2. 

787-8, Supra. 

® The difference between the use oi large and small 
machines has been pointed out before. 

Manu, xi. 93, 64, 61. 
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ordinance. To make competition subservient to co-operation ; 
to give it the beautiful complexion of generous emulation, 
of noble rivalry in deeds of good, in acts of sacrifice, works 
of public utility, yajna, instead of the deathly hues of 
greed, grasping, struggling for moreness of personal sense- 
♦ pleasures and possessions ; to make life simple, esthetic, 
artistic, full of fine feeling and poetry, for all and each — 
such is the ideal of the Laws of Manu. Consequences of 
the current system are the reverse ; struggle for bread 
and for luxuries is made only more bitter; products of 
industry are made only more ‘cheap and nasty’, vulgar, 
friable, trumpery, wasteful ; all life is coarsened. The 
more thoughtful artists, in modern West also, have 
begun to raise notes of warning against^ this vulgari- 
sation of mind, and of ‘the goddess of wealth and splen- 
dour’, Lakshmi, as first consequence of over-competition, 
and mutual savage quarrels, battles, internecine destruction, 
as the next. Manu’s v a i s h y a gathers and holds wealth as 
trust only for use of others, not for his own luxury ; and 
if he should start factories using machinery, it should be 
not in the individualist but the co-operative spirit, as if it 
were a state-business, not his own. So only will the evils 
of machinery be avoided. ^ 

Synopsis of Relevant Portions of Manxes Chs. 111^ JF, F, 
VI Hi and /JT, bearing on Dharma of 
Household er- F aishya. 

Main principles governing Domestico Economic organi- 
sation have been compressed into the preceding pages. 
Expansion is endless. 2 Because every varna has its 


q qgtg,, m . ! 

fiife 

Mbh. Shanti, ch. xxv. 

2 More than fifty years ago, when I happend to be in 
the service of the British-Indian Government (1890-1899 A, C.) 
in U. P* India, I was entrusted with some magisterial and 
judicial powers. The whim seized me to get a general view 
of British law. Britain has no properly codified Statute-Book ; 
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household, family-life, means of livelihood, as well as public 
duties, therefore specific details of the subject in hand are 
scattered through the treatment of all the other organisations. 
Only such details as have not been dealt with elsewhere, 
and seem desirable to mention, will be stated below as briefly 
as possible. 

(Verses 1, 2, 3 of Ch. Ill have been translated at pp. 298, 
404, 368, 522, and 495 respectively). 

After flnishing education and returning to his parents^ 
home, the young man should take a wife, of compatible 
temperament, s a-v a r n a, free from hereditary diseases, 
belonging to a family with good traditions and not too closely 
related to his own on paternal or maternal side. The girl’s 
parents have to take similar precautions about the youth. 
Those who mate, out of reckless carnal passion, with spouses 
of low ps 3 ’cho-physical quality and status, degrade themselves 
and progeny. There are eight kinds of marriage, (a) s a t- 
V i k a. which differ very slightly in their very simple rituals, 
and in which the elders settle the marriage, (as in the Latin 
races, and poorer classes, of Europe, also) ; r a j a s a, inclu- 
ding gandharva or svaya m-v a r a, by ‘self-choice’, 
or r akshasa, by ‘capture’ (as of Sabine women by Romans) ; 
(c) 1 * aj as a-t a m a s a or a s u r a, ‘by purchase’ of bride or 
bridegroom, for money and possessions, (or diplomatic political 
or financial considerations) ; (d) wholly t a m a s a, or 

p aishacha, fiendish, criminal, by rape or intoxication, 
The first four are suitable for the b r a h m a u a type ; 
the next two, for the kshattriya; the seventh, is permissi- 
ble for vaishya and shii dr a, but is undesirable ; for sale 
of bridegroom is reprehensible and degarding ; the eighth 
must be always avoided, and severely punished, even with 
death, when committed ; (but in special cases, where there 
is sincere remorse and wish to expiate, and the woman is 

only thousands upon thousands of disjoin led Acts. I was 
advised by senior lawyer-friends that Blacks tone’s Commen- 
taries edited by Stephen contained a general survey of British 
Law. In my innocence, 1 read through the whole of the 
four fat volumes, totalling about 3500 large pages I I have 
only the vaguest ideas now left about the contents. The 
volume of commentaries on Jfanw, and of digests, n i b a n- 
d h a-s, is similar. ^ We have to content ourselves here with 
a much less ambitious effort I 
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also willing to give the man a chance of becoming a good 
husband, marriage may be permitted ; and that is why 
it is counted at all among the kinds of marriage. The first 
five are good and commendable for all types. 

The progeny of virtuous marriages are virtuous, 
handsome, long-lived, those of vicious matings are evil- 
hearted, deceitful, haters of wisdom and duty, brahma- 
d h a r m a-d v i s h a h. 

(45-50) The wedded pair, if they have not yet had a 
male child, should embrace during the ‘conceptual season^ 
r^u. Those who have had, may do so on other days too, 
for the joy, keen sense-pleasure, rati, derivable from it. 
The conceptual season is ‘sixteen nights’; the four first, of 
the menstrual period, also the eleventh and thirteenth, 
must be avoided. The idea here seems to be that after a 
male child has been born, the ‘conceptual season’ should be 
avoided, so as to steer a middle course, between ‘no-progeny’ 
on the one hand and ‘too many children’ and exce^^sive 
population in the country, on the other. Unfortunately, 
the ‘other fifteen nights or non-conceptual season’ are very 
far from being an at all certain and positive contraceptive. 
Modern mechanical contraceptives are safer, ^^used within 
wedlock ; but the if is very risky ; as a fact, unlawful 
sexuality and disease have increased latterly in the west, 
and now in the east also. Good and evil are always racing 
each other. The whole subject continues obscure. Modern 
biological science recognises that lunar phases influence 
human physiological condition ; as they do the ascent and 
descent of sap in trees. They patently influence the menstrual 
cycle. Sexologists, like H, Ellis, think that the masculine 
secretions also pass through cycles corresponding with fhe 
lunar. The menstrual period usually begins, in some women 
with the dark, in others with the bright, fortnight. On 
the ‘even’ dates, yugma, sixth, eighth, etc., boys are 
conceived; on the ‘odd’, a-yugma, girls. As a 
more general rule, if the father is stronger and sturdier 
in body and in passion; the child conceived will be male ; 
otherwise, female. If the two are equal, or feeble, there will 
be no conception, or a sfexless creature will be conceived, 
or there will be feeble twins. While sex-regulation of 
foetus remains an unsolved problem yet, vast investigation 
is being carried on in the west. Scientists are writing about 
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thousands of infinitesimal genes in each chromosome ; much 
the same as Weismann’s biophor-ids ; but no definite formula 
has been arrived at. Manu’s general formula therefore 
holds th§ field still ; and is likely to, in all future also, for 
philosophical reasons ; 'all is everywhere and always’, 
sarvam sarvatra sarvada ; all potencies are latent in emry 
germ ; the psycho-physical condition of the parents decides 
which particular potencies shall come into patency ; vide 
Charaha and Sushrufa, f. n. on p. 722 supra. Brhad U'pa7ii8hat 
and Ayur-Veda works, recommend special foods for produc- 
ing the needed surplus energy in husband or wife according 
as boy is wanted or girl. Bees use special foods for producing 
sexless worker-bees, or male drones, or female queen-bee. 

(51-74) Women should be honored and given suitable 
ornaments, by father, brother, husband, and men-relatives. 
Gods rejoice and give blessings where women are happy. 
Where women are ill-treated, and sorrow and sob in misery, 
those families are soon destroyed, as if by lightning ,* (see 
also p. 563 supra). Where husband and wife love and are 
contented with each other, there is heaven. 

Families lose status, become de-graded, de-classed, by 
mis-marriages ; by neglect of the daily religious duties ; lack 
of education ; slighting of the wise ; exclusive pursuit (divorc- 
ed from all intellectual and spiritual culture) of handicrafts, 
or monetary business, or farming, animal-breeding, official or 
other service ; officiating as priests at sacrifices by the un- 
worthy ; flippant floating of the religious and reverent spirit. 
Families which are rich in wisdom and learning, even though 
poor in worldly wealth, are counted among 'high families’ and 
gather great honor and fame. 

' The householder should make the prescribed offerings of 
the specified things into the 'sacrificial’ fire, lighted at 
marriage, (which offerings have physical as well as super- 
physical uses), and should perform daily the five maha- 
yajna-s, 'great sacrifices’, 'acts of service’. Unavoidably there 
are, in each family-home, five 'places of slaughter* of small 
insect-life, viz., oven, grinding and pounding instruments, 
broom, husking mortar and pestle, water-vessels. The house- 
holder cannot help destroying wittingly or unwittingly, daily, 
the small lives that hide in them. Daily expiation is made by 
the five 'great daily sacrifices’, pancha maha-yajna-s : (a) 
study and teaching, brahma-yajna or a-huta ; (b) oblations to 
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the ancestors, as helping to focus mental reverent prayer to 
them, pitr-yajna or huta ; casting incense and atmosphere- 
purifying substances into the fire, deva-yajna or pra-huta ; 
feeding of domestic animals, and offerings to ‘all beings’ 
bhuta-s, bhfita-bali or brahmya-hufca ; and hospitality to 
guests, and feeding of servants, family, and one self, nr-yajna 
or prashita. 

To the god of fire, of the moon, then to the two together, 
then to ‘all the gods’ as a whole, vishve-deva-s, then to the 
god of health and medical science, Dhanvantari — to these 
should pitr-yajna be made. 

Never should any gifts and presents be made to the 
unworthy. Such gifts promote sin. Gifts to the virtuous 
cleanse the giver from sin and help him as well as society 
across difficulties (by securing the good-will and co-operation 
of the capable). 

Even in a poor house, clean floor to sit in, straw mats, 
pure drinking water, and, most important of all, courteous 
words, are never lacking, if the owner is a good man. The 
guest is known as a-tithi, ‘date-less’ ; because he comes with- 
out any fixed date, and because he should not stay more than 
‘one day’, or at most three days. (Inns and hotels have 
gradually taken the place of the ^guest-room’ now, when 
travel is much more common ; also perhaps because guests 
began to be very inconsiderate to hosts and became 
burdensome). One having his own family-house in the 
same town or village ; or wishing to stay on day after day, 
is a parasite, not a guest, and has no right to hospitality. 
Hospitality and guest-rites are best between persons of similar 
social status ; but exceptions and adjust-ments may be made 
in case of necessity. 

New- wedded brides, unmarried girls, sick persons, preg- 
nant women — these must be fed and looked after first ; guests 
and others come afterwards. The householder who feeds 
himself before feeding these is like dog and vulture. ‘House- 
band-man’ and ‘house-wife’ should take their meal after all 
other members of the household including servants, and 
^ guests, have been fed. 

(135-202). These verses give details as to the special 
kinds of ‘welcome and viands’ that should be offered to special 
kinds of guests on special occasions. Also, as to ritual 
connected with ceremonial oblations to the lares and penates. 
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Here distinction is made strongly between worthy and un- 
worthy brahmanas. If an unworthy brahmana is unwittingly 
invited in a ritual concerned with deva-s, it does not do so 
much harm as when the ritual concerns piti-s. Invocation 
of pitr-s by vicious priests is very dangerous ; because evil, 
instead of good ‘spirits’ would be attracted. There is not 
such danger, in oblations to deya-s, for no mantras that 
reach d^va-s, attract daltya-s, rakshasa-s, or pishacha-s. 
Some brahmana-s are devoted to jhana, study, more ; some 
to tapas, ascetic penances ; some to both in equal measure ; 
some are mere ritualists and formalists, kar m a-nish tha. 
Only the virtuous learned, possessed of both jnana and tapas, 
should be fed at pitr-shraddha-s ; not any who are making 
and living in ways other than those ordained for brahmaiia-s, 
or are suffering from infectious diseases, are hypocrites, or 
intimates ot evil persons. 

in this connection, a long list is given of the wrong ways 
of living, w^hich were obviously being actually followed by 
persons calling themselves brahmanas, when the current 
rescension of Manu was compiled. It would be much simpler 
to declare, on the principle of karmana varnah, ‘class- 
caste by occupation’, that such were not brahmana-s at all. 
The foliowdng are ‘false brahmana-s’ : the illiterate; gamblers; 
professional temple-attendants ; sellers of flesh ; traders ; 
village-servants ; money-lenders for interest ; animal-breeders ; 
actors, singers, dancers ; keepers of concubines ; connivers at 
their wives’ infidelities ; foul-mouthed utterers of harsh and 
abusive language ; bastards ; incendiaries ; poisoners ; sellers 
of spirituous liquors and intoxicants ; travellers by sea for 
trade (w'hich incidentally shows that sea-voyage for trade was 
common in those days, and recognised as valid for non* 
brahmanas by Manu, here as well as elsewhere in the Smrii^ 
and in Furana’^ItihascL ) ; bards ; oil-pressers and sellers ; 
givers of false evidence; drunkards; keepers of gambling 
dens ; suspected of crimes ; hypocrites ; ingrates ; epileptics ; 
lepers ; maniacs ; the blind ; atheists ; trainers of horses, 
camels, elephants ; false astrologers who pretend to know 
the science, but do not know it ; etc. 

(V erses 192-200 describe the high primeval pit r-s^ 
from whom the various types and races of men have been 
bornV From the prinal Manu were first born (tea or seven) 
Primal :R s b i-s (regents of the Planets). From them arose 
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the Primal Pitr-s. From these were born devas, and all other 
moveable and immoveable living* beings. From the Rshls, 
Virat, Marichi, Attri, Kavi, Angira, Pulastya, and Vasish- 
tha were respectively born the Pitr-s^ Somasadas, Agnish- 
vat tas, Barhishad-as Somapa-s, Havishmat-s, Ajyapa-Sj and 
Sukali“S. From these in turn were born repectively, Sadhya-s ; 
deva-s ; daitya-s, danava-s, yaksha-s, gandharva-s, uraga-s 
(serpents), raksha-s, suparna-s (eagles or birds generally), 
kinnara-s (or anthropoids) ; brahmana-s; kshatfriya-s; vaishya-s ; 
shudra-s. The progen}^ of these is beyond count. ^ 

(203-286) (Follow, further rules as to shraddha- 
ritual). After the shraddha is over, the persons gathered 
should spend the rest of the day in edifying and uplifting 
converse on high subjects, dharma, itihasa-purana, religion, 
laws and rights and duties, historical events, great deeds. 

Besides the (leva and pitr shraddhas, friendly gatherings 
and repasts, sam-bhojani, and celebrations of the occurrence 
of some good fortune, are also called shraddhas, acts done with 


^See p. 1080 supra, rd pitr-shradclha 5 also vol. T, p. 132 
supra. All this is very mystic, mysterious, obscure. It seems 
to refer to far-off beginnings of life on Earth, in forms of 
the most tenuous superphysical matter ; and gradual 
evolution of main types and myriads of sub-types and 
complex forms of ever more dense matter ; see H. P. Blavat- 
sky’s Isis XT nveiled and Secret Doctrine Index-references for 
Pitr-s, Deva-s, Dhyan Chohans. These great books, and 
also Dr. Annie Besant’s writings, and some other works of 
theosophical literature, throv.? some light upon these obscure 
statements, and generally upon Puranic myths and their 
real significance; see pp. 84-138 supra. One important point 
to remember is that we, all the world’s human beings of today, 
are ourselves the incarnations of the primeval Dhyan-Chohan-s 
and Pitr-s ; see S, D., V. 300. Isis Unveiled indicates that, 
originally, the shraddha ceremony was a holy thing, of the 
nature of what is now known as a spirit-seance, and had 
therefore to be conducted with much circumspection, by 
officiants specially pure in mind and body ; in order to 
evoke benignant spirits only and receive guidance from them ; 
and avoid and keep off all puerile elementais as well as all 
malignant influences, malevolent and maleficent elementaries, 
ghosts, ghouls etc. 
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shraddha, faith, aspiration, the belief that this Is good and 
right and useful to do. 

After the completion of a pitr-shrSddha, the householder 
should pray ; ‘May learning and progeny and benefactors 
of the public increase in my family ; may discerning reverence 
and faith never desert us ; mav we always have sufficient 
to be able to give to others ; may we never need to beg 
from others’. (Then follow lists of substances, vegetable 
and also animal, which may be offered as oblations. The 
texts re’ ‘animal-substances’ are most probably interpolations. 
Mahdhh'iratai Shanti, ch. 345, expressly condemns such 
ofierings). 

Pifr-s are also known as Vasu-s ; they are the ‘Fathers’ ; 
Rudras are the ‘Grandfathers’ ; Aiityas are the ‘Great-Grand- 
fathers’. (The word sva-dha is used in p i t r-s h r a d d h a, 
and sva-ha in deva-shraddha; pitrbhyah svadha, 
‘may this offering go to the p i t r-s’, and d^vebhyah 
svaha, ‘may this reach the gods’. Different interpretations 
are given. The former word may mean ‘may the holy influence 
of the pi{r-s come into me’, svasmin dhiyate’; the 
latter, ‘may I give up my lower self in the service of 
the gods’, svam j ahati or hap ay a ti* One great 
use of shraddha should be noted. It cultivates me- 
mory and expectation, sense of ‘before and after’, sense of 
responsibility for others ; spirit of self-denial ; sense of conti- 
nuous individuality of one self, in and through the family. 
It enhances continuity of self and family, of clan, tribe, nation, 
race, and helps to hold all together. Neglect of shraddha 
has contrary consequences— self-indulgence, ‘after me, the 
deluge’, ‘let others take care of themselves, why should I 
worry for children and clan’ ; relaxation of psychical bonds, 
and general break-up). 



CHAPTEE XIV 

[Synopsis of ch. iv of Manu) 

(1*13) Having completed temperamentally suitable 
education in the first ashrama, the twice-born man should 
enter the second or householder’s stage and earn living in 
the way appropriate to his caste-class and no other. ^ The 
brahmana should follow the way that involves least competi- 
tion and struggle ; for livelihood without any competition 
at all with any other living creatures, is impossible. In 
that pursuit he should avoid all crooked ways and also 
excessively hard physical work (which would interfere with 
study) ; and should not gather more wealth, dhana, than 
is enough for necessaries. Six ways of livelihood there are 
for human beings ; (1) Rta, also called unchha-shila, picking 
up of grains or cobs, left behind in field or threshing-floor, 
after the harvest has been garnered ; (2) Amrta, ‘ambrosial’, 
receiving of presents brought with honor, and unasked ; 
(3) Mrta (‘dead’, uncheering, humiliating), asked for and 
taken in return for teaching or other help given, or simply 
^egfg’^d as charity ; (4) Pra-mrta, (‘deathly*, involving hard 
‘killing’ labor, and also ‘fatal’ to innumerable small lives, 
insects, worms, etc ), agriculture ; (5) Sa{,y-an-rta, (mixed 
truth and falsehood), commerce ; (6) Shva-vrtti, (dog’s living), 
service, s6va. (The latter portion of ch. x of Manu gives 
details of severally appropriate ways of living. The above 
technical terms are not used there. It may be said that 
irta may be pursued by brahmana, also shudra ; amj-jia and 
mrta by brahma 9 a and kshattriya, but the latter should not 
beg downright ; pramrta and satyanrta are fit for vaishya ; 
shva-vrtji for shudra. It should not be forgotten that in 
theory the ‘dog’ is the pet of the family ; is unable to 
perform ‘twice-born’s’ work, and his special work of watch 

one is allowed to marry out of his caste, or to 
exchange Ms profession for another. An exception is made 
in favor of the philosopher, who, for his virtue, is allowed the 
privilege’’ (of becoming non-virtuous and vicious!): Me 
Crindle’s Ancient India^ *Megasthenes and Arrian*, p. 60, 
(quoted in Vaidya’s History of India% Vol. I, p. 61). 
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and ward is quite as necessary as any other’s. Follow details 
of virtues and duties attaching to each kind of living). 

(14-32'i The twice-born person should diligently perform 
the duties of his vocation ; avoid degrading callings, as of 
professional musician^ actor, etc. ; not set heart on worldly 
things ; think, feel, act, dress, in accord with his age, vocation, 
means, family, and learning, (e. g., should not frisk about as 
a child at eighty years of age, behave like a buffoon, or dress 
like a ^beau’, or indulge in violent fits of anger) ; do some 
useful study every day, of philosophy and science, or politics, 
or economics. (‘‘Education is a continual process, co-eval with 
life, for which strong foundations only are laid in the first 
quarter of life, when study is the main occupation. The teacher 
should continually renew his personal culture ; not only by 
means of manuals, but from the living fountains of national 
culture^). The more a person studies healthy sciences, the more 
his interest grows in them, (the more his mind expands, and his 
mental body, siikshma-sharlra, shaped and strengthened and 
made fit for life in ‘heaven’). Some wise and learned men go 
even to the length of substituting study, especially meta- 
physical, and restraint of the .senses, for the other four ‘great 
daily sacrifices’. Control of breath and speech ; gathering 
and spreading of right knowledge ; super-physical yoga-exer- 
cises ; this is indeed equivalent to all sacrifices. 

The ceremonies prescribed for harvest-time should be 
performed ; also at other beginnings and ends of seasons. 
(Social amenities, festivities, rejoicings, are natural, in all 
countries, on such occasions). 

(34-44) (These lay down rules as to ‘good manners and 
morals ) Twice-born persons should wear clean clothes. 
Husband and wife should see each other at their best, as far 
as possible ; (ordinarily ; of course, this would not be possible when 
they have to tend one another in illness, etc. Simple and useful 
reminders are that) persons should not cross the rope with 
which any animal may be tied ; nor run during rain (If the 
animal moves, the person’s legs may get entangled with the 
rope and he may have a bad fall ; and when the ground is 
slippery with rain, running on it will cause the same result, 
very likely). 

(45-83) At meals, have a towel handy (serviette) ; do not 
^Ency* Britf 13th edn. voL 29, p. 925. 
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bathe quite nude, nor without a towel to rub the body with ; 
pass excreta at some distance from habitations and public 
places ; (this is mostly for rural habitations, though, even in 
towns, ‘public nuisances’ must be avoided) ; should wrap cloth 
round your head, when passing stool (to stop uprush of blood 
by straining against constipation). 

Do not blow fire with the mouth ; nor stare at an undress- 
ed woman ; nor cast impure things into the fire ; nor heat 
the soles of the feet directly against a fire ; nor place a 
brazier beneath a bed ; nor leap across a blaze ; nor go 
to sleep near a fire ; nor try to blow out fire with the mouth. 
Do not cast any dirt into water ; nor waken another suddenly 
out of deep sleep without urgent cause. Do not indulge 
in purposeless gestures or movements of hands and feet ; 
nor drink water with cupped hands ; nor give way to 
unseasonable curiosity. Do not try to pluck any hair or 
overgrowth of nails with your fingers ; nor bite your nails 
with your teeth. Do not begin a conversation or discussion 
with a flat contradiction (‘no, but’). Do not omit to rinse 
your mouth and clean your teeth thoroughly after a meal. 
Wash your feet, and also hands, and all the sense organs 
before taking a meal (for, by doing so, blood is driven 
from the skin to the stomach, causes more and healthy 
secretion there, and helps digestion.) But do not wet your 
feet when going to bed (for thereby you will drive blood 
to your brain and prevent sleep.) Do not offer advice to the 
unworthy, (who are likely to ignore or abuse, not use, it). 
Do not scratch your head with both your hands at once. 

(The reasons for these injunctions are scientific, or ethical, 
and fairly plain. Many other minor counsels are given, 
which are not important). 

(84-91) No educator, brahmana, should accept anything 
from any ruler or other person who derives revenue or 
income from slaughter-house, brothel, liquor shop or 
distillery, or courtesan’s profession. A brothel, chakra, (where 
women are slowly morally murdered and physically ruined 
and infected with loathsome fatal diseases) t is ten times worse 
than a slaughter-house (where only animals are killed quickly; 
a liquor-shop (which maddens human beings, converts them 

1 Kulluka wrongly interprets chakra as the oil-presser’s 
‘wheel’, which is quite incongruous here. What is obviously 
meant is bhairavi-chakra, brothel. 
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into brutes, and sends them to brothels) is ten times worse 
than a brothel ; a courtesan is ten times worse than a 
liquor-shop (for she gives to vice and sin a refined appearance, 
insidiously corrupts the cultured young, and spreads sexual 
vice and all its accompaniments of meat' and drink and 
gambling and disease broadcast throughout the land, by 
force of example). The wicked ruler (who derives revenue 
from trades like these by means of Income Tax, etc., 
or by direct manufacture in state-distilleries, or by subsidising 
or taxing shows, pageants, exhibitions of vile and immoral 
art, or patronising gambling of any sort — as in Monte Carlo), 
such a vicious ruler is equal in sin to the owner and conductor 
of ten thousand slaughter houses. Any learned man, any 
educator, any leader or teacher of the people, who accepts 
any aid or gift from such a ruler, falls into the deepest 
hells, (together with that ruler and his whole people, for 
such a leader’s and teacher’s thinking and teaching cannot but 
be influenced by his way of living, derived from ^nd supported 
by grants from such a ruler. He cannot but support the 
wicked ways of that ruler, and confirm him in his evil 
ways, and lead the whole people into initation of those 
ways. See pp. 877-8 in this connection). 

(92-154) The householder should wake up at brahma- 
muhnrfa (one hour and thirty-six minutes preceding sunrise) ; 
should think of the Supreme, of the ways of reaching It, of 
the ills of life and causes thereof, of ways of honest 
living and of the day’s work before him. Then he should 
get up, perform ablutions, and offer sandhya prayers. 
Eshis attained long life, because they gave long hours to 
sandhyS-meditations. (See pp. 282-6 and 376-394 supra, 
Sandhya has a twofold etymology; sam, well, dhya, to 
meditate, and sam, together, dha, to put ; deep meditation 
and prayer at the ‘junction’-points of day and night, and 
of forenoon and afternoon, i. e., morning, evening, noon, 
for ‘joining’ the small self with the great Self. By such 
meditation and devotion to study of healthy sciences 
is avoided the wear and tear of passionate excitements 
which consume vitality). Rshis also gathered thereby, much 
science and wisdom, name and fame, holiness and magnetic 
power, V a r c h a s. (See pp. 282-287 and pp. 376 -392 supra), 

(Various periods of the day and months are prescribed 
for various kinds of studies, ‘religious’ and ‘secular’). Study 
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should be put off in stormy weather, or when it is raining 
heavily with thunder and lighting ; when a corpse is being 
carried along, or there is any general mourning or public 
gathering or festival ; when ill smells are about. Deep 
study is best carried on, away from crowded habitations. 
One should also avoid thinking about subjects of study, 
in the dead of night, on when bathing or eating or 
answering calls of nature, (for division of attention 
between two functions will send blood in wrong directions, 
and interfere with due performance of both). Nor, ordinarily 
should one read in bed, or with feet lifted higher than 
head, or after heavy meals ; when the weather is very hot ; 
when animals are making noise ; near cremation grounds 
(or burial places) ; when unwell. (The general principles 
underlying these injunctions are applicable, and indeed are 
applied, in practice today ; but, of course, with many 
exceptions and modification?, according to circumstances). 

Study of jSdma Veda should be kept apart from that of 
Rk and Yajuh. It is dedicated to pitr-s, while Bk belongs to 
deva-s and Yajuh to mem 

All the above may be summed up in two avoidances', 
of unclean places, and impurity of mind and body. 

Avoid adultery, para-darikam, by all means. There 
is nothing so destructive of health and life (of individuals 
concerned and of society generally) ; by creating distrust, 
suspicion, jealousy, all round, and leading to murders and 
even wars ; witness the World Wars, consequence of lust, 
hate, greed. The foundation of the family is mutual 
faith of husband and life ; the foundation of society is the 
family ; what destro}s the family destroys society. 

Do not lose self-confidence. If you have failed, try again ; 
maintain a reasonable self-respect (not conceit or pride). 

Tell the truth -alw^ays ; but tell it pleasantly. Do not 
tell it unpleasantly, so as to hurt and repel instead of 
of convincing. Nor ever tell a pleasant falsehood. To a 
persistently cantankerous person, say ‘weir, ‘weir, bhadram, 
bhadram. Get away from arid controversy quickly. (Excep- 
tional deviations from truth are allowed, for preservation 
of life and property). 

Those who are cleanly dressed ; carry fragrant and 
health-promoting substances on their person ; are studious ; 
reverent to gods and elders— they never suffer degradation. 
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(Many injunctions, of minor importance, have been 
omitted from the above). 

(155-185) Good conduct is of supreme importance. 
It brings longevity, fine progeny, sufficiency of wealth ; and 
wards of ills. Sin recoils unfailingly, soon or late ; on the 
sinner himself, or descendants. 

Avoid too much dependence on, or slavish subordination 
to, others. Dependence on an-other is misery ; Self-dependence 
is happiness. 

Let not the householder depart from the time- tested 
ways of his forefathers without sufficient cause. ^ 

Avoid controversies with relatives, teacher, priest, 
physician, guest, children, elders, sick parsons, and servants. 
Who avoids disputes with these, avoids many ills ; winning 
their affection, he wins all desirable things. (In this connec- 
tion, see pp. 359, 915, 52, 372, 179-185, 358, supra ; many 
of these verses 155-185 are translated fully, with comment, 
on those pages), 

(186-206) Not even drinking water, not even kind words, 
should be given to the illiterate self-styled brahmana, 
hyprocritically imitates the ways of the cat and the heron, 
which ‘meditate*, in frozen stillness, on their prey. Gifts to 
such drag down the given as well as the receiver. Avarici- 
ous, wearing mask-like face of virtue to deceive the world, 
backbiting, cruel, always espying and prying about 
(to discover the secrets of others for blackmail) — such is the 
‘cat-vow* brahmana, bidala-vrati. Eyes always bent low, 
(as if fixed on the ground in meditation, but slily glancing 
this way and that), ruthless, intent on selfish gain, crooked, 
pretending humility, (ever ready to pounce upon ‘fish* that 
come within reach) — such are the ‘heron-vow’ brahmanas. 
Both sorts deceive women and ignorant persons par ticularly. ^ 

I “Those practices which our ancestors have delivered 
to us, and by whose maintenance we have always profited, 
must not be given up” : Tacitus, History of Borne, 1. 56, 
(Everyman’s Library Series). 

^ 4^5^ I Manu, iv. 30, 
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(201-203) Things belonging to others should not be 
used without their permission. 

(204) Yama-s, negative avoidances, abstention from 
violence, (to be distinguished from just punishment), from 
falsehood, stealing, unlawful sex-indulgence, hoarding of 
private property (beyond due limits ; and the further 
avoidances that arise out of and are subsidiary to these) — these 
should be observed carefully. Ni-yama-s, positive observances ; 
rules of purity, contentment, ascetic self-denial, study of 
sacred literature, devotion and self-surrender to God — these are 
next in importance ; because yama-s are concerned with 
others, ni-yama-s with oneself.^ Who neglects yama-s and 

3T53t?fl;, 

fl3j; I 

^ qiqq qa^'otr i 

q qrq* gcWT sta' 

sraa qtq q=S3I?J, I Manu, iv. 195-8. 

^‘(Priests) deceive women, servants, and slaves, says 
Julian”: Froude, /Short Studies on Great /Subjects^ lly 
Gibbon’s Hornan JEwpire^ in the chapters on Christianity, 
and other histories of Christianity, of Judaism, Islam, Bud- 
dhism, have similar observations, as regards the immense 
gifts made by rich women, to priests, for ‘religious’ purposes ; 
most of them grossly misused, for the service of debauchery. 

t Manu himself does not define the two, here. 
Kulluka quotes Yajua-valkya and others, to explain. But the 
scmidsilca dharma of Manu is the same as the yama-s 
described in the translation above ; only ‘sense-control’ is 
substituted for complete continence, and ‘purity’ (economic) 
for voluntary poverty — for the sake of the householder : 

srff^r. 

ip I Mami, x. 63. 

Again : 

ftrar, | vii, 92. 

These ten cover the five yamas and five ni-yama-s ; some 
under slightly differents forms — because they are enjoined for 
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observes ni-yama-s only, he falls lower instead of rising 
higher, spiritually. 

(205-223) (Various occupations and ways of life are 
indirectly depreciated or censured, by saying that the good 
brShmana should not accept anything from these. Among 
them, prostitutes and professional actors, dancers, singers, 
etc., are also mentioned. The subject has been dealt 
with before in connection with the vicious ruler deriving 
revenue from these. But, it should be noted that a 
bequest by such a person, for a charitable purpose, does not 
fall under the ban It only expiates the past sin, and purifies 
the past ill-gotten gains, and does not encourage any in future. 
See, here, pp. 337-9 snprcii on which verses 207-225 are 
translated in full). 

(224-247) A dispute arose among the gods : ‘Whose 
food-gift is the worse, that of the Veda-learned miser, or 
that of the generous money-lender ?’ They decided that the 
two were equally bad. But the Lord of Creatures, Praja- 
pati, Brahma, appeared before them, and said : ‘Do not make 
the unequal equal ; the food offered by the generous-hearted 
person is sanctified by his faith-filled spirit 5 the other is 
corrupted by the grudging and i.'v.’"’ mind’ (Different 
kinds of gifts bring different sorts of satisfaction In return, 
psychical and physical ; see pp. 355 8, for full renderings 
of ii. 225-234 and iv. 179-185).^ 

all varna-s and all ashrama-s. In Yogu'-Satrai the two are ; 

I iii, 1-2. 

Many texts from BhUgamfa and other scriptures have been 
gathered in my Skt. work (see its Index- 

references). 

^The Mahatma Letters, p. 200, say ; “The reward 
provided by nature for men who are benevolent in a large 
generous way and who have not focussed their aiTections 
upon an individuality or speciality, is that if pure, they pass 
the quicker for that through the Kama and Rupa Lokas 
into the higher sphere of 'iVi-bhuvanam, since it is one 
where the formation of abstract ideas and the consideration 
of general principles fill the thought of the occupants. 
Personality is the synonym for limitation, and the more 
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The giver of drinking water to the thirsty person, obtains 
satisfaction like that of the thirsty person, after drinking water ; 
of food to the hungry, pleasure unfailing ; of sesame, desired 
progeny ; of lamplight, fine eyes ; of land, land ; of house, fine 
houses 5 of silver, fine complexion ; of clothes, habitation in the 
moon ; of horses, dwelling in the abode of the Ashvins, Gemini 
(who, in Puranic myth, are the sons of Ashva; see pp. 599-602 
stipra ) ; of bullocks, steady affluence ; of cows, residence in 
the world of the Sun ; of bad conveyances, a good wife ; of 
protection, rulership ; of corn, long-lasting happiness ; of 
spiritual knowledge. Identity with Brahma. The gift of 
Spiritual Knowledge excelleth all other gifts. The mood of 
mind, intention, purpose, with which a person makes a gift, 
that motive is correspondingly rewarded If giver and 
receiver give and receive with sincere and reverent mind, they 
both are on the way to heaven ; otherwise, purgatory. 

Let none feel proud because he lives ascetically, nor 
proclaim his own benefactions. The fruits are lost thereby. 
Gather Dharma-merit slowly, steadily, as termites build great 
termitaria. Mother, father, spouse, child, other nearest 
relative or dearest friend — none of these help the soul in the 
life after this life ; only Dharma does. The living being 
comes solitary into this world i leaves it solitary ; reaps 
rewards and punishments solitary. When the body dies, 
kinsfolk abandon it, like a log of wood or clod of clay, 
and go away ; only pharma goes with it (also A-Dharma). 
Therefore make close friends with Dharma ; secure it for 
helper ; it will enable you to cross beyond the great 
Darkness ; it endows the soul with new body of etherial light 
and takes it to the high abodes of the sinless. 

(248-255) Not for his own personal use, but for the 
support of dependents, a person may accept gifts when com- 
pelled by necessity, from even the unworthy. 

The tenant who pays rent in kind (ardhika, ‘haJf-the-pro- 
duce^), the family-friend, the cattle-herder, servant, barber, 

contracted the person’s ideas, the closer will he cling to the 
lower spheres of being, the longer loiter on the plane of 
selfish intercourse. The social status of a being is of course 
a result of Karma, the law being that 'like attracts like’. 
The re-nascent being is drawn into the gestative current with 
which the preponderating attractions coming over from the 
last birth make him assimilate.” 
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and whosoever says ‘I am yours’ — from the hands of such 
may food be taken, though they be shudras. But the person 
who offers himself for service, saying ‘I am yours’, should 
state his qualifications, needs, kinds of service that he will 
do, truthfully; he who does otherwise, (produces false 
testimonials), is as a thief, other-deceiving and self-deceiving. 

(256) All artha-s* ‘meanings’, desires, intentions, 
thoughts, ideas, emotions, moods, are embodied and reflected 
in, and expressed by, speech. Who mis-uses, ab-uses, mis- 
employs, mis-appropriates speech, he mis-manages every- 
thing* ^ 

(257-260) After having duly discharged the three con- 
genital debts, to Rshis, Deva-s, Pitr-s, let the house- 
holder put the household (whether peasant’s or emperops) in 
the charge of his son (or other competent person), retire from 
the competitive life, and dwell apart, looking with impartial 
eye on all. Let him cultivate det^hment and meditate in 
quiet solitude on the Nature of Atma and Its ways. Thus 
will he attain to the highest goal of the human being. ^ 

Such are the rules for the family-life. Following them 
carefully, the twice-born man attains to the Peace of 
Brahma. 


m | Manu, iv. 256. 

2 ?i3|f^-fqg-^arRT 

’ipt q'C I Manu, iv. 257-8. 



CHAPTEE XV 

[Synopsis of ch. v of Manu)^ 

(1-18) The Rshis, having listened to Bhrgu so far 
(see pp. 131 and 629 supra)^ asked : ‘How does Death 
prevail over those who follow the ways of Dharma strictly ?’. 
Bhrgu replied : ‘Some-where, some-when, some-how, failure 
does occur in observance of Dharma — because of inevitable 
limitations of human life. By neglect of study, misinter- 
pretation, breach of rules of good conduct, and chiefly by 
indolence and mistakes of tongue and sex, doors are opened 
through which Death stalks in.’ 

(Then follow lists of articles to be avoided, or to be taken, 
for food) : Garlic, onions, mushrooms, things grown in 
filthy places or with filthy manure, also red gums, exudations 
through cuts and slashes (like toddy, opium, turpentine ; 
milk of cows for first ten days after calving (which causes 
purging and curdles if heated on fire) ; milk of mares, 
donkeys, or any other single-(unsplit)-hoofed animal, ewes, 
cows in heat, cows which have lost their calves, and of any 
wild animal except the she-buffalo. Various preparations 
of rice-and-sesame, wheat-puddings, fried bread, flesh-meats, 
articles sacred to deva-s and the sacrificial fire, should not 
be taken ordinarily ; but only on special occasions, after 
offerings to deva-s and the fire. Fermented articles should 
be avoided ; except curds and the products thereof, and also 
non-intoxicating drinks prepared from good wholesome 
flowers, fruits, and roots. (For those to whom animal foods 
are permitted, though even for them avoidance is recommend- 
ed, such as kshattriya and shudras) meat of birds of prey is 
forbidden ; also of such as dwell in towns and make nests in 
houses, (sparrows, swallows, etc.), or catch fish by diving. 
Meat of whole-hoofed animals is forbidden except the camel ; 
also^ of dogs ; also all slaughter-house meats. All fish are 
forbidden as well as fish-eating birds ; also village-swine. 
Fish are particularly forbidden, because they eat all kinds 
of putrid flesh, including human corpses ; so that he who 
eats fish eats all sorts of forbidden meats at once. Exceptions 
are four kinds of fish, pathina, rohifa, rajiva, sinha-tunda 
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and (at one sweep !) all fish that have scales. Animals of 
solitary habits (like snakes) ; those that are strange and 
unknown ; also those that have five nails on each foot ; are 
forbidden. But of these last, the porcupine, Bhalyaha^ 
(hedgehog ?), godhd (great wild lizard ? rhino, turtle, hare, 
and rabbit are permissible ; also those with only one set of 
teeth. 1 

(19-23) prescribe expiations, fasting, etc., for the sin 
of eating forbidden things ; and also add that ‘necessity knows 
no law’). 

(24-26) Long-kept stale food should not be eaten ; but 
things fried in butter, and others prepared from wheat, 
barley, and milk, which have not lost their taste, may be 
eaten even after long keeping. 

(27-56) Flesh-meats may be eaten to avoid death from 
starvation. In such last resort, we have to remember that all 
things whatsoever, moving and unmoving, are food for life. 
Moving things (animals) subsist on the unmoving, the toothed 
on the toothless, the hand-ed on the hand-less, the valiant on 
the timid ; (the great on the small, the intelligent on the 
foolish, the brave on the timid). But to kill and eat without 
such dire necessity is demoniac. For yajna-s, sacrificial 
oblations also, vegetable substances should be used ; not 
animals. Always the fact remains, that he who slays animals 
for his own pleasure, he does not win real happiness of mind 
and heart, here or hereafter. Flesh-meat cannot be obtained 
without killing ; hence the sin of eating it.^ Abettor, acces- 
sory, carver, seller, purchaser, cook, server, eater of the flesh, 
all^ incur sin equally with the actual killer and butcher. 
Mam-sah is so-called, because sah (it, he) will eat me, 
mam, in future, whose flesh I am eating now. Some may 
say that flesh-eating, liquor-drinking, sex-indulgence, are 
natural, taught by nature; but self-control, sin-avoidance, and 
rational virtuous conduct are also taught by Nature; to 

iBut all exceptions are cancelled for medical purposes. 

g l Mbh., Shanji-p. 

•Flesh-meat is finest food; milk and milk-products come 
next ; but flesh does not grow on cereals, trees, or stone ; it 
can be fetd only by killing ; brace sin in eating it’ 
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abstain is better than to indulge ; to curb lower appetites is 
better than to give rein to them, 

(The verses in the current rescension of Manu oscillate 
and vacillate between prohibition and permission of animal 
foods. The permissive verses are probably later interpola- 
tions by grosser-minded priests. Mahdhhdrata, Vctyu, and 
other Fur anas narrate legends of a dispute between rshi-s 
and di^va-s. Kshi-s, symbolising ^spiritual wisdom’, 
said that the word a-ja, in a-ja-medha, commonly understood 
as ‘goat-sacrifice’) means ‘un-born’ and *un-bearing’ a, not, 
jdtahi born, grain which is no longer capable of sprouting. 
P4va-s, symbolising ‘senses’, said the word meant ‘goat*. 
King Uparichara-Vasu was appointed arbitrator He made 
award in ambiguous language ; because he did not wish 
to offend either party. The rshi-s pronounced a curse upon 
him ; he had been able, formerly, to fly in the air, above 
the surface of the earth, upari-chara ; he would not be able 
to leave the surface of the earth now. The significance 
of the myth seems to be that human beings had, formerly, 
bodies of subtler matter, which could fly about ; gradually 
they densified and became confined to the surface of the 
earth, simultaneously with the grossening of their passions 
and appetites, and the rising, within them, of cravings for 
killing and eating living things. The final injunction of 
Manu is that animal food must be avoided by those who 
aspire to be holy, to gain the higher wisdom and achieve 
sSttvika superphysical accomplishments, siddhi^s ; and that 
those who are engaged in protectional soldier-duties or 
agricultural and pastoral functions, may slay and eat 
flesh of such wild animals as are destructive of human life 
and property, crops and domestic animals. Such permission 
seems to have been due to the imperative necessity to 
defend life and property, and to the desirability of not wast- 
ing flesh made available by that killing, for human food 
purposes and the economising of other food thereby. Yet, even 
so, while the killing may be necessary, the eating as well as 
the wasting might be avoided by burying the flesh in the 
earth and letting it serve as manure As to fighting, it was 
conclusively proved in the Boxer War of China, 1900, that 
vegetarian Indian soldiers fought for a whole day, better, and 
had much more ‘staying power* and stamina, on a pouchful 
of parched gram and molasses, which they themselves carried, 
and plain water, than European soldiers on ‘bully-beef’ and 
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alcoholic drinks which had to be served out to them by an 
elaborate commissariat every three hours). 

(57-92) (Then follow rules as to observances of ‘impurity- 
segregation’, on occasions of births and deaths in the family. 
In the case of deaths from contagious or infectious diseases, 
such ‘quarantine’ of the family is intelligible ; also as obser- 
vance of a period of ‘mourning’, generally, such as is included 
in the conventions of all civilised societies. It is less easy to 
understand in the case of births A psychological explanation 
might be that, thereby, the mind of the whole family is kept 
attentive to the needs of the mother and baby, during those 
early days of risk of various kinds, physical and super- 
physical, arising from the activities of evil spirits which are 
attracted by the placental and fluid discharges — as they are 
by the effluvia of slaughter-houses and spirituous liquors. 
Being thus attentive, if intelligent and will-ed, not fright- 
caused, generates a thought-force which counteracts all evil 
influences, and secures needed cleanliness and medical care. 
With ‘scientific’ midwifery spreading, the need for actual 
segregation and avoidance of physical contact is disappearing. 
Very varied customs and practices are to be found, on this 
point, among primitive, savage and degenerate, barbarous, 
semi-civilised tribes, dwelling in islands, hills, forests, more 
or less isolated from each other. These have been investi- 
gated and recorded with admirable industry by western 
scientists ; and are very interesting to compare with those 
current in different parts of India as well as in other civilised 
countries, among educated and uneducated, and also with the 
rules of Manu. The Mystic Bose^ by Ernest Crawley, collects 
a vast variety of such customs. It should be noted that 
different rules are laid down by Manu for different circum- 
stances ; that, throughout, the necessity of carrying on the 
world’s daily work is kept carefully in view ; and the rules 
are modified or related accordingly. Thus :) 

(93-104) Kings, rulers, persons in office are exempt from 
rules re ceremonial segregation. They must be ever ready 
to perform their duty. Those who have taken any special 
vows, or begun any ‘pious sacrificiar work for public good, 
also all sannymiSi are similarly exempt. 

(105-126) (Then follow rules as to purification). Wisdom^ 
ascetic penance, fire, right food and fasting, pure water» 
ptastoing with disinfectants (white-washing, etc.), pure air. 
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sunlight, time, and, above all, pure mind and g<^ _deed-^ 
these cleanse and purify. For humans, honest livelihood is 
greatest purifier. He whose way of living, of earning 
his livelihood, whose possessions are pure, he is pure ; not he 
who rubs his hands or whole body with earth (modern 
‘soap’ !) and washes with water over and over again. 
(Economic bias’ is all-important. The whole life will be dirty 
and unhappy, of a people whose economics, ways of trade, 
commerce, business generally, are unclean, frandulent, greedy, 
grasping — as in those times and places in which profiteering, 
cornering, stock-jobbing, black-marketing, gambling, card- 
sharping, bogus companies, false advertisements, shamelessly 
false and deceitful booming, boosting, propaganding, alluring, 
are rampant, as at present, in the first half of the 20th century.) 

The wise man purifies his mind from the sin of a surge 
of wrath, by forgiving the offender. He who happens to com- 
mit some impropriety actively, is purified by an adequate gift 
to some deserving cause or person, (if the person injured is 
not available to receive the expiatory and propitiatory 
amends). If a Veda-knower commits some sin secretly, he 
may purify himself by adequate ascetic penance and japa-reci- 
tation of mind-elevating baseness-suppressing sacred mantra-s. 

Rubbing and rinsing with clean earth or sand and water 
cleanses articles of metal, like household utensils ; its own 
flow purifies a river, causing dirt to settle down ; the woman 
who has sinned in mind only, is purified by menstruation ; a 
twice-born person is purified from all sin, by sincere scm-ny'isas 
renunciation, after due discharge of all his worldly debts and 
duties. Limbs are cleansed by water ; mind and speech 
by truth ; soul by vidya and tapas, spiritual knowledge 
and asceticism. Articles of gold and silver and precious 
stones, and objects made of stone, are, usually, cleansed 
with ashes or earth and water, (but chemicals of various 
kinds are used by experts). Articles of copper, iron, 
bronze, brass, tin, zinc, lead, should be cleansed with acids ; 
liquids, by straining and aeration ; heavy articles, made 
of many parts, like furniture, by wiping with w^et 
cloth ; articles of wood, if some undesirable liquid has 
soaked in, by scraping. Large heaps of grain or clothes, 
if contaminated by merely casual touch of a dirty person 
or thing, are purified by simply sprinkling with water. 
Silks and woollen clothes are cleansed with kshara (soda), 
alkaline substances ; heavy blankets with soap-nut, arishta; 
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and so on. 

The general rule is that rubbing with earth or ash and 
washing with water should be continued till sticking particles 
and smell are gone. 

(127-147) (Other general rules, for facilitation of the 
day’s work, are :) 

An invisible, or unseen contact with impurity may be 
disregarded ; what is declared by a reliable person to be clean, 
should be taken as such ; also large stores of water, which 
are not obviously dirty, and have no bad smell or color or 
taste. The hands of artisans and craftsmen, and raw articles 
displayed for sale in the market, must perforce be taken 
as clean. The mouth of women is to be regarded as pure 
(i. e., any angry, untruthful, ruse-ful words they may say 
are not to be minded, because women’s nature is emotional). 
Fruits pecked and broken off by birds ; teats from which a 
calf has just sucked ; teeth of hunting dogs or hunting- 
leopards, also the hands of chand ala-hunters which have 
pulled down deer, etc., are clean. Sensor and motor organs 
above the navel in a human body are clean ; those below are 
not. All excretions, sweat, rheum, phlegm, urine, foeces, 
dandruff, etc., are unclean. Minute droplets from sprays, or 
froth and foam blown from horses’ mouths when running, 
dust raised by the wind— these are not unclean. 

(148-169) (Rules which apply to women specially are :) 
In childhood, the father ; in youth, the husband ; in old age, 
the sons protects the woman from harm. Woman (delicate 
and comparatively weak in body ; not always very strong 
in mind, subject to surges of emotion) should not be left to 
take care of herself. Living apart from father, husband, 
son, usually ends in grief and dishonor for both families. 
The housewife should always be cheerful , clean, simply and 
neatly dressed, lightly ornamented ; skilled in the performance 
of house-hold duties ; keep all household appurtenances well- 
arranged ; and not be open-handed, but carefully economic al.i 
(See p. 499 supra.) (In Puranic legend, over and over again, 
when the highest gods have been defeated by the titans^ 

lit may interest the reader to compare Manu ’s advice 
to the new-wed wife with the following, published in Leader 
(Allahabad) dated 18-5-1924 ; ^^Wisdomfor wives. Ten Com- 
fwndments. These were issued by the U.S.A. (Legal Aid 
^Sodety for Wooden hoping to be ‘happy though married’. 
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Devi, under one or another feminine form has battled 
with and slain them ; see Durgd-sapta-shafu There is no 
more sublime fighter than even the animal mother fighting for 
her young). The husband to whom she has been given in 
marriage by elders — he should be tended by her diligently 
throughout life ; all married happiness depends on love 
between the wedded pair ; the two, as halves of one body, 
are saha-dharma-charau, ‘con-joined in all dharma-duties’ ; 
none of these can be performed separately by either ; if she 
should precede him in death, she should await his arrival 
in the upper worlds ; if he should pass on before, then 
she should pass the rest of her days, awaiting the call 
to come to her, and then should join him. 

Thus should house-man and house-wife pass honorably 
through the second ashrama. 

1. Do not be extravagant ; nothing appeals to a man more 
than the prospect of being economically independent. 2. Keep 
your home clean ; nothing is more refreshing to the eyes 
of the tired nerve-racked worker than the sight of the well- 
tidied home. 3. Do not permit your person to become 
unattractive. 4. Do not receive attentions from other men ; 
husbands are often jealous and some are suspicious without 
cause. 5. Do not resent reasonable discipline of children 
by their father ; even just men consider such interference an 
impertinence. 6. Do not spend too much time with your 
mother. 7. Do not accept advice from the neighbours or 
stress too greatly even that of your own family concerning the 
management of your domestic affairs ; think for yourself ; con- 
sult your husband. 8. Do not disparage your husband ; your 
ill-advised opinion of him, uttered in a moment of petulance, 
may be eagerly seized upon by others as the true measure 
of his character and abilities, 9. Smile ; be attentive in 
all things ; smile is antidote to toxic effects 
of ill humour ; consideration for your husband’s feeling 
makes him respectful of yours, 10. Be tactful ; be feminine ; 
men are but over-grown children ; they do not mind coaxing, 
but they resent coercion ; most men prefer their opposites ; 
femininity attracts and compels them.” These ‘command 
ments’ were probably framed by men. A corresponding set 
is needed for ‘husbands.’ Also, it has to be borne in mind 
that such rules are general ones. Special circumstances 
require special rules. 



OH APT EE XVI 

Problems ol Domesticity (Contd.) 

Synopsis of Ch. vi of Manu 

(1 — 21) When the householder sees white hairs on his body, 
wrinkles in his skin, and a child in the lap of his child— let him 
retire from the second into the third a s h r a m a ; give up urban 
luxuries , also comforts largely ; entrust his wife to his sons, or, if 
she so wishes, take her along with him ; take with him his sacri- 
ficial fires ; carry on the five great daily sacrifices with such 
grains, roots, fruits as are available in the suburbs ; devote 
himself to study of the sacred sciences and scriptures, medi- 
tations, philanthropic thought and act, wishing well to all, 
always giving and not taking. Such is the dharma-duty of 
the ‘forest-dweller’, vana-stha. He may store food for only 
one day ; or one month, or one half-year, or, at most, for one 
year ; eat only once a day, or on every alternate day, 
or once every third or even fourth day, as his practice 
of endurance increases. Or he may follow the Chandrayana 
method (decreasing and increasing the quantity of his food 
with the phases of the moon. (Various other practices 
are suggested. The essential purpose is to strengthen 
the will, confirm it in self-denial, and make mind and 
body more and more fit for metaphysical meditation and 
superphysical yoga-exercises). 

(22-32) (Various methods of inuring physical body to 
hardship, and gaining control over it, are suggested, optional- 
ly ' e. g.) sleep on bare ground ; keep standing or sitting 
for long hours in one posture; pass a whole day-night 
drinking water only ; sit amidst five fires in the hot season 
(four fires on four sides and blazing sun above) ; stand in 
rain in rainy season, sit immersed up to neck in water in 
^winter, etc. Thus should he gradually — not suddenly — in- 
crease the rigor of his asceticism. 

(Manu’s next verses are not very clear. They seem 
to give the option of ending life with the third ashrama, 
merging the fourth into it ; or of entering into the fourth 
definitely and ceremonially). Bye and bye he may give 
up ^sacrificial fires’ and fixed abode ; live on roots and 
fruits only ; sleep at foot of trees, on bare ground ; 
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roam about from place to place and obtain food from 
householders or other ascetic vanasthas of the earlier stage. 
More than all this should he meditate ^ on meaning of 
words of UpanishatSi in order to realise the Universal 
Self ; the holy words which have always been pondered 
by rshi-s even during the household life too. Or he may 
walk away determinately towards ^the north’, 'never yet 
conquered’, a-para-jita, living on air and water only, until 
his body falls (as Pandava-s did, in the Maha-bharata 
story). Giving up his body in one of the several ways 
followed by Maharshis, he attains Brahma.^ 

(33-40) Or he may, after finishing the third quarter 
of his life as suburban dweller, 'dweller in the woodlands’, 
vana-stha, formally enter the fourth ashrama and become a 
'wanderer’, pari-vr ajaka, and finish the last quarter of 
life as such. If he passes on thus, from stage to stage ; 
thereby discharges his three congenital debts, by studying 
and helping to study, by rearing up virtuous progeny, by 
unremunerated public service (modern equivalent of yajna) ; 
and then devotes himself to winning of moksha, salvation, 
he will win it. Otherwise he will fall deeper instead of 
rising higher. (The bailiffs of the law will pursue him, 
because of unpaid debts, and will throw him into jail.) 

To mark his entrance into sannySsa formally, let him 
perform the praja-patya sacrifice, whereby all one’s belongings 
are given away, without remainder. (To give up all posses- 
sions and all sense of possession means a very great change 
of spirit, a radical conversion. It means the giving up of 
ahamkara and eshana-s, individualism and primal three 
appetites, whose workings make up ego-complex ; and 
grasping of the Universalism of the Ego-Simplex, the One 
Self). He who wanders forth thus having given to all 'the 
gift of fear-me-not’, a-bhaya-dakshina, (vowing harmlessness 
to all — 'do not fear any the least harm from me, whoever you 
are’), to him are given in return, by his own Spirit, the radiant 


lAll these ascetic exercises, for mortification of flesh, 
and even severer ones, are followed even today^ by 
hundreds ; as may be witnessed on the banks of Ganga, 
in Banaras, throughout the year, and in Allahabad, Hardwar, 
etc., during Kumbha fair ; and in Thibet, of course. 
Medieval saints of Europe also furnish examples. 
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worlds of Brahma, to him arises no fear from any one. 

Some quotations may be given here, from western 
writers, to show how mature and wise thought arrives at the 
same conclusions, epoch after epoch, country after country. 

‘«Those who strive to ^remain young’ merely become stale 
and fossilised The man of fifty-five who tries to be a ‘gay 
youngdog’ and ‘one of the boys’ is dominated by a psychology 
characteristic of the age of adolescence, and is one of the 
most pathetic sights that the gods can behold. He need never 
be ‘on the shelf’, if he voluntarily leaves the struggle for 
power to younger men, and is content to contribute to society,, 
the wisdom gained in the experience of years There are 
fresh instincts ready to spring forth at every rebirth of life,, 
like the phoenix. By welcoming these, we remain young 
by advancing with the age, we achieve perpetual youth” ; 
Dr. }. A. Hadfield, Psychology of Morals, p. 120, (published, 
1927). See, however, in this connection, The Science of the 
Self i ch. vi, for some modifications of above. 

Manu’s injunctions are simply regularisations, refine- 
ments, spiritualisations, of natural facts and laws ; and the 
basis of his laws is the same, as that of the best modern 
legislation, Expediency. Every Act of Legislation begins 
with the words, ‘Whereas it is expedient’. But Manu’s 
Expediency is much more profound and comprehensive; it 
means ‘expedient for the realisation of the undisputed 
purush-a r thas, the four fundamental values, ends, aims, of 
life. Also, he never lays down a rigid rule. His injunctions 
are always elastic, and leave room for much option, in special 
circumstances ; but also always keep fundamental principles 
in view. Anu-kalpa-s and vi-kalpa-s, alternatives — room 
is always left for these, and, sometimes, these are even 
expressly mentioned, as in these very verses synoptised above. 

What must happen any way ; and with pain, humiliation, 
bitterness, if resisted ; should be welcomed, nay fore-stalled 
voluntarily, and thus be transformed into noble sacrifice 
which will win great spiritual results. This is. what Manu 
enjoins. Test his injunctions any way, psychologically, 
physiologically, economically, politically, domestically, socio- 
togically ; they will hold good and sound true. Extremes 
meet however ; and the grand triumphs of the soul have been 
ifeisinterpreted by those who see the tilings of the spirit with 
the eyes of the fiesh> instead of the other way. Thus : ^‘Th^ 
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father seems to have been the head of the family only so long 
as he V as able to be its protector and maintainer ; decrepit 
parents being e\en allo’v^ed to die of starvation”; Wester- 
marck, The Hisiory of JStiman Marriage. Among some 
cannibal tribes, they were even eaten up literally. Compare 
the life-story of ‘solitary old males’ who have been driven 
away, hen not killed outright, by a younger and stronger 
‘leader’, from herds of elephants or gorillas, or schools of 
whales. But yet again, in some human tribes, the parents 
welcome and themselves invite such death, when food is 
scarce and the tribe can scarcely nourish its young. 

Another western writer speaks of the “Ripe wisdom, 
sweetness, humour, and that strange peace of those who have 
come without bitterness out of a great tribulation and have 
reached the high ground where they never can be hurt or 
hurt any one again”. Bernard Shaw sa^s : “This is the 
true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognised by 
ycurself as a weighty one ; the being worn cut thoroughly 
before jou are thrown on the scrap-heap ; the being a force 
of Nature, instead of a feverish little clod of ailments and 
grievances complaining that the world will not devote itself 
to making >ou happy”. 

All this is only commentary, in modern terms, on the 
older words, full of profounder meaning; Thebrahmana 
is the man of Brahma, knower of Brahma, whose body 
has been made BrShmi, fit abode for Brahma, by deliberate 
self-purification’; “Ye are the living temples of God”; “Ye are 
the sons of God”; missionaries, messengers, of God. The 
more the soul attenuates its matter-ward desires, the more it 
approximates the One Spirit. Therefore, as Bhartr-harl 
says, translating Manu, 

sfq fgw:; 

5^4 ^ I 

‘Give up, in good time, the objects of the senses ; they are 
sure to leave you some day, however much you may try to 
detain them ; and leave you sorrowing. But if you cast them 
away yourself, spontaneously, then they leave behind a great 
and joyful peace with you’, 

(41-65) Let the ‘wanderer’ carrying only a stick, 
water-pot, an (cchre-colored) waist-cloth ; (danda, kamandalu^ 
kashaya are carried by sannyasi-parivr5jakas today also). 
Let him cultivate solitari-ness, and contentment ; but he may 
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go into habitations to beg ‘nourishment’. He should not desire 
death, nor desire life ; he should simply await his time, even as 
a servant his master’s command. Let him place his feet as 
‘purified’ (guided) by the eyes (to avoid treading on dirt or 
living things ; drink water purified, strained, through clean) by 
cloth ; utter speech purified by truth ; do act purified 
(sanctioned) by conscience ; avoid speaking extremist 
words himself, and silently endure such when spoken by 
others ; not despise or feel hostile to anyone, for the sake 
of this perishable body ; answer harsh words with soft ; ever 
meditate on mysteries of the Spirit (and its manifestations 
in Matter) ; Not depend on anything Else than Self. Let 
him not ever think of getting alms in return for giving any 
astrological or palmist or phrenological advice, or for teaching 
any sh^stra-science ; nor should he think of debating or 
engaging in controversy with anyone ; but he may give 
advice or instruction, out of compassion, if requested. 
(Vaidika-sannyasis use ochre-colored cloth; Buddhist bhikkhus, 
yellow ; and the latter generally do some preaching to the 
host and family and friends, after having taken their meal). 
The anchorite’s utensil should not be of metal, but of dried 
hard cucumber-rind, or cocoa-nut shell or bamboo or baked 
earthen ware. Only once in the day should he go about 
for alms, to good men’s houses, and should avoid those 
houses where other ascetics, or beggars, or dogs, or birds, 
are already crowding. Also he should visit the good house- 
holders’ homes for alms, qffer sound of husking-pestle has 
ceased, kitchen-fire been put out, member^ of the house been fed, 
utensils cleansed and put away. Let him observe carefully 
the different paths and fates of souls in consequence of their 
respective karma-s and the dosha-s (v as an a-s, appetites) ; 
purgatorial pains of sinners ; frustrations, losses, contacts 
with the hostile, miseries of old age, agonies of illness, 
tearing away from body, fall into womb again, 
passage of the soul through a thousand low and evil forms. 
Let him also see with enlightened vision, the lasting happiness 
that accrues to souls that follow virtuous ways . 

(66-77) (Though these rules are prescribedjfor the fourth 
ashrama, yet the essence of them may be practiced in any 
other stage of life also; wearing of the outer marks of 
any particular ashrama is not indispensable to real dharma ; 
^ always mean that the appropriate dharma is being 

realty Ibtlowed). Thesannyasi, or other* ashrami, should remetn* 
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ber that Pran-ay am a, ‘breath-extending’, ‘deep, slow and long 
breathing’, and ‘breath-regulation’, in various ways destroys 
dosha-s, foreign matters and toxins of the physical body, 
by promoting perspiration, etc., and also allays violence 
of passionate desires ; d h a r a n a, ‘contemplation’ of the 
Supreme, cleanses the mind of kilbisha-s, ‘sinful tendencies’ ; 
pratyahara, ‘abstraction’, of the mind, from sense-objects, 
weakens, loosens, unties, worldly ‘attachments’, s a m-s a r g a s ; 
and dhyana, fixed ‘meditation’ on the Self, helps the soul 
to discard all the ‘weaknesses that are inconsistent with the 
inherent lordliness of the Spirit’, an-Tsh v r a guna-s. And 
remembering these principles of Yoga, let him practise 
according to them.^ He who has attained to samyag- 
darshana, ‘true vision’, he is not bound by karma-s; for he 
no longer performs any act with selfish intent, for selfish 
fruit. 

At the end, let the Renunciant cast off, all willingly 
(when the call comes to him from (within) this hut, this hovel, 
this framework built of the five elements, raftered and 
pillared with bones, tied with tendons and muscles, plastered 
with flesh and blood, covered with skin, foul-smelling, filled 
with fcecal filth, tenanted by sorrows and old age, ever- 
tottering and crumbling, this home of all miseries. 

(78-85) At his passing, let him ‘will’ away, by dhyana- 
yoga, all ‘assets’ due to him because of his good deeds, to 
those who have been dear to him in life ; and his ‘liabilities, 
because of his ill deeds, to those who have maltreated him. 
Thus will he clear away both debts and assets, one against 
the other, and, freed from both, will ascend to im-part-ial 
Brahma, same in and to all.^ 

lAs a matter of simple experiment, let any one, when 
feeling tired or depressed, close his eyes and take a few deep, 
long, and slow breaths, meditating on the Infinite and 
imagining that vitality is streaming into him from all space, 
as air into lungs from the atmosphere ; he will probably 
feel re-fresh-ed, re-in-vigor-ated, cheered up. He may make 
similar experiments with the other rules, which are all 
expounded in greater detail in Yoga-Suira and Bhashya and 
other works. 

^Cf. Upaniehat texts: JcPR ^ 

"nq-fciiT ; ^ ; aw grew; 
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All ‘This’* the whole World-Process, ‘Object- 

World’, which is indicated by the word ‘This’, is Ideation, 
‘dhyanikam, of the Self. Therefore he who does not know 
the Science of the Self, cannot bring any act to right and 
fruitful issue, (for he will act without due understanding of 
the proper aim, right and rightful purpose, value, end, of 
life and action Therefore let him study the Nature, Sva- 
bhava, of the Self in all its aspects, a dhy a tmik a, psycho- 
logical-mental-spiritual, a d h i-b h a u t i k a, physiological- 
physicai-material, adhi-daivika, energic. Such Brahma, 
expounded in Vedanta, is the refuge of the ignorant as well 
as the wise. It is the One Goal, unconsciously or consciously, 
of those who desire heaven or Immortality, respectively. 

(86-97) (Again follow alternatives and general principles). 

So far duties of regular yati-8 have been explained. 
Listen now to those of Veda-sannySsi-s (verses 87-94 have 
been translated and explained on pp. 88, 158, 166, and 636 
supra also). The person whose body is not equal to the hard- ' 
ships of ‘wandering’ life ; but who has discharged his 
three congenital debts duly ; observes carefully the ten-fold 
essential dharma (see pp. 166 and 636 supra) ; and has studied 
Vedanta, realised Brahma, and given up all sense of separatist 
egoism and ail individualistic desire ; such a person may 
dwell in a part of the accustomed family-home or its neigh- 
bour hoood, being provided with necessaries by a capable son, 
after having made over charge of the household (peasant’s or 
king’s) to that sou. % 

(Chs : vii, viii, ix of Manu deal with Kshattriya-duties. 
They have all been synoptised in Ch. VIII to XII of the 
present work, ‘The Problems of Administration, or The 
Political Organisation’. 

(Chap. XVI of the present work, which ends on this page, 

A business-man, winding up, issues 
a notice calling on his debtors to pay up, and his creditors to 
take away their dues. A retiring or dying householder ins- 
tructs his sons to call in all his assets and therewith pay up 
all his debts. 

I 

I Maw, vL 82. See also xii. 100, 
^aiadated on p» 9 supra. 
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deals with Vaishya-duties, i.e., the ‘Problems of Sustentation 
or Domestico-Economic Organisation’. 



CHAPTER XVII 

Problems of Domesticity (Contd.) 

(This chapter deals with some general principles 
and considerations which supplement what has gone before. 
They were covered by pp. 211-262 of the previous edition). 

Accepting the fact of sex-difference as indefeasible, 
during the present stage of human evolution, Manu men- 
tions the conditions of happy homes, (for creation and 
maintenance of which all over the land, all organisations, 
educational, political, economic, industrial and subsidiary, 
exist), and the duties that have to be discharged by all 
concerned, in order that those conditions may be realised. 

Husband and wife are enjoined to love one another till 
death do them part, and after and beyond that too : 

,The whole duty, in brief, of husband and wife towards 
each other is that they cross not and wander not apart from 
each other in thought, word, and deed till death. And 
the promise is that they who righteously discharge this 
duty here shall not be parted hereafter even, by death 
of body, but shall be together in the worlds beyond also. ^ 

Polygyny, in some phases of civilisation and some types 
of psycho-physical constitution, as polyandry in other excep- 
tional circumstances, and second and third marriages by 
widows and widowers, also separations and re-marriages, 
were suffered and allowed, but always with reluctance and 
deprecation. The ideal is monogamy and constancy till death, 
and even beyond. 

Since the superphysical possibilities of the woman-form 
are higher, because of intenser love-nature and one-pointedness, 
therefore Manu places before the woman, who has lost her 
spouse, the ideal of remaining faithful to his memory tiH 

1 S3q»ft^ 

TO I 

Mam, ix. 101 ; v. 165. 
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her own body falls away, even more stressfully than he puts 
it before the man who has lost his spouse. 

Let her follow the ways and rules of Brahma-charls, 
improving* her soul and her knowledge by the way of study 
and service of elders, in place of the lost way of service of 
her husband and children. Let her triumph over her body 
and walk on the path of purity, following the d h a r m a of 
wife and husband that have not thought of other than each 
other. Thousands of virgin men have gone to highest heaven 
without having passed through the household. Unto such 
heaven shall she go to join her partner-soul, even though 
they have no child to help them pay the congenital debts, 
if she should be thus faithful to his memory and do deeds 
of good during the rest of her physical life. ^ 

Only for those women, as also men, in whom physical 
nature was over-strong, craving of the flesh uncontrollable — 
for younger selves who were of the Shudra-type, and were 
willing to be recognised as such publicly, gaining easy fleshly 
pleasures but losing ascetic mental honors — was a second 
marriage allowed, as polygamy or even polyandry was 
allowed. 2 

So, on the other hand, for women whose temperament 
induced them to remain single and unmarried, the life of 
‘lifelong celibate!, naishthika brahmachari, was open, 
in the same way as for men, with all its dharma and 
duties — duties, because, in Manu’s scheme, there are duties 
more than rights, for man or woman. His Society is based 
on p h a r m a-‘Duty% rather than on ‘right’ and contract; 
to him, the failure of one does not absolve another, as it does 
to the modern men and women of ‘rights’. In Samskrt, 
‘right’ is rta, but it means only what ‘right’ meant originally, 
yu., ‘cor-rect’, ‘truth’. 

^ a* I 

^5* fWTOT I 

^ sgigif^oi: i 

Manu, V. 158-16{}. 


2 See pp. 849-850 supra. 
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For those, to whom marriage was a superphysical and 
spiritual sacrament, a dutiful and holy means of arousing 
the higher emotions of reverence, love, compassion, self- 
sacrifice — for them, for men as well as women, as in the 
classic ideals of Rama and Sita — the ideal was faithfulness 
unto death and beyond. The fire of higher emotions having 
been once lit by the sacrament, such constancy was finer and 
more nourishing food foi it than repeated marriages could 
ever be at their very best. To such faithful high-souled ones, 
retirement from family life, vanaprastha ashrama came 
earlier than to others ; and they could the sooner become 
elders of the community, brothers and sisters of charity, of 
mercy, of all-helpfulness. 

In life, wife and husband ever uplift one another, if either 
one be noble of soul ; 

As the quality of the husband is, such becometh the 
quality of the faithful wife, even as the quality of the waters 
of the river becometh as the quality of the waters of the ocean 
into which she mergeth. Low-born Aksha-mala, wedded to 
Vasishtha, became one of the foremost of Eshis that wear 
the woman-form. So Sarangi wedded to Manda-pala. 

So too, if wife be of noble soul and husband sinful, 
and she determines to follow him in death unwidowed, 
then, even as a strong snake-hunter grasps the serpent and 
drags it out to light from deepest crevice, even so shall 
her giant love and sacrifice grip the husband’s soul, and drag 
it from its depths of the most heinous sin and darkness and 
direst hell unto realms of light above, ^ 

5(Ttnpn m fsiSPlT I 

1 Manu, ix. 22, 23. 

And 

ShaHkha and A.ngir& quoted in Ysj^val&ya-MiidJeshafU, 
t. Vivalui-prdkarana, shl. 36. See also pp. 948-9 supra. 
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This is literally true. The subtler body of the spouse, 
possessed with the divine madness of Love to such extent that 
it flings away the grosser body, in order to defeat and 
triumph over Death’s efforts to separate it from its beloved, 
literally establishes bonds in superphysical matter with the 
subtler body of the other spouse, grips it with superphysical 
hands, and lifts it to the higher worlds. Itself cannot be 
dragged down to the grosser and painful regions of pre t a- 
loka, however burdened with sin the soul of the other may 
be, because that extreme self-sacrifice and selflessness, which 
works only in the highest and most refined kinds of matter, 
has potency enough to resist immersion in the denser matter, 
for itself as also for all that it clings to in order to save. 
And its fire of devotion sooner or later sets alight a corres- 
ponding quality in the other, which then, of its own inspiration 
burns away its grosser matter and sinful addictions. The 
principle of all vicarious atonement is this : The higher soul 
can save the lower, not the lower the higher. Therefore it is 
given to the woman to save her fallen husband by such 
extreme sacrifice, even more than it is given to the man to 
save his wife. The man can help mostly with knowledge 
only ; but the woman helps with love ; and if comparison 
must be made, then surely love shall rank higher than 
knowledge. ^ 

They say that Manu honors not the woman. Yet no 
enlightened modern statesman or sovereign has embodied in 
the law of any modern State what Manu’s Law contains : 

The a c h a r y a exceedeth ten upadhyayas in the claim 
to honor ; the father « exceedeth a hundered acharyas; but 
the mother exceedeth a thousand fathers in the right to rever- 
ence, and in the function of educator, ^ 

The Samskrt word gauravam means primarily, ‘the 
quality of guru, teacher’, and secondarily, the ‘weight,’ 
importance, honor, attaching to that quality. A Jesuit has 
said ; “Give me a child for the first seven years of life ; and 
then you can try to do anything you please with him after- 
wards.” He knew that the impress on soul-character of those 
first seven years could never be effaced afterwards. Hence 

i Mam, ii. 145. 

See also p. 484 mpra. 
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Manu says that the mother exceedeth a million teachers in the 
quality of educator. If the Initiator is more honored than the 
physical mother or father, it is because he is verily both 
father and mother of the disciple’s higher bodies : 

He who envelopeth the ears of the pupil with the 
immortal Truth of Brahma, he who giveth him new birth 
into a higher body, with the sacred rites of Ve<}as and 
the help of Gayatri, he is verily both father and mother 
of the disciple ; and he is more, for the body he bestoweth 
is not perishable like the body of flesh, but is undecaying 
and immortal. The first birth from womb of mother is 
birth of but a possibility ; the second birth is birth of 
Brahma, birth out of wisdom and into wisdom ; for this second 
birth, the acharya, spiritual preceptor, is father, and 
Savitri, Gayatri, the sacred mantra-prayer, is mother. ^ 
Thus does the ancient culture honor woman. But it 
honors the mother-woman, not the militant ‘woman’s-rights- 
woman’.^ 

i fqg? =5, a i NiruMa. 

^ 3Tfl5ra srftuir 

^ nrar fqar ^ i 

ft ftiRsi ’g If 'g i 

^ 5fT I 

^rftsqr, sgr 53rqr sar ssrqi s??^t i 

Tng: aft 

ar^q, 

®PFq iRTgr fqgr g arrgft: i 

Manu, ii. 144, 146-8, 169-170. 
2 No more does Manu honor the militant ‘man’s-rights- 
man’. If His scheme were followed there would be only 
*men’s-and-women’s-(ZMt«es men-and-women’. Greatly 
clanged conditions of life, unfortunate in one way, useful 
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Good women should be ever honored and worshipped 
like gods themselves. By the favor and soul-power of 
tfve women are the three worlds upheld.^ 

Verily, the father, the mother, and the children too, are 
not separate, but parts of the same organism. 

The Man is not the man alone ; he is man, woman, and 
progeny. The Sages have declared that the husband is the 
same as the wife.^ 

Iwan Bloch, JSe^nal Life of Our Time (in Germany), 
p. 25 7, unconsciously translates Manu : “Indeed, for the 
majority, the ideal always remains that of the ancient 
proverb, that man is only half a human being, woman only 
half, and only the father and the mother with their child 
become a whole one.” Mercier, Conduct and Its Disorders^ 
p, 277, says : “There is no instance of a community in which 
mon-andry” (one husband) “is not prevalent, having risen 
from the lowest rank. There are instances of communities 
that had reached a very high state of civilisation, perishing 
and being blotted out, when the principle of mon-andry” 
(as opposed to poly-andry) “was seriously and widely 
infringed. Hence the communal importance of female chastity / 
for female chastity is founded on, and necessary to, mon- 
andry. The faithfulness of wives can be secured in two 
ways only, (1) the vigilance of the husbands, (2) the disin- 
clination of the wives to be unfaithful. The latter is 
manifestly by far the most economical.” This, again, repeats 
Mami. 


and inevitable in anotljer, have brought about emphasis 
on rights. The suffragette movement cannot be blamed. 
It was the logical and legitimate product of the system of 
competition and egoism run amuck, which has tried to Jceep 
down women, has starved her body as well as soul, compelled 
her to struggle for life, and prevented her from becoming 
the mother woman. 

^ ; 

g I i 

Matsya-Furanai ch. 214, sh, 2L 

2 sicHt sntr f ; 

f^BT: BTf: I 

Manu, ix. 45. 
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In Brahma^ Matsya^ and other Puranas^ where various 
V amshas, or races and subraces, are described, it is said of 
the earlier ones, that pairs used to issue at the same time 
from ‘egg-like fruit’; and live together for thousands of years 
and disappear simultaneously also. ^ In those days, the verse 
of Manu had a literal value, as regards double-sexed or only 
slightly differentiated beings. Echo of that distant fact in the 
more psychic sensitive human souls of to-day is belief about 
‘twin-flames’, etc. But that belief represents only a partial 
truth. The whole truth is that all flames or souls, and not 
only pairs of souls are one ; also that Spirit and Matter, 
Purus ha and Prakrti, are inseparable. The partial truth 
is that any two souls may and do have special affinity for 
special lengths of time, and serve as Purusha and Prakrfi 
to one another. 

Hence is marriage-sacrament sacred. In its perfection it 
is means of bringing together two incomplete halves and mak- 
ing of them a complete unity, soul-mind-body. It is means of 
fullest realisation and perpetuation of the work of the Self, in 
the present bodies of the married pair and future bodies of 
the race. It is means of providing pure bodies to new streams 
of embodied selves to enable them to do the round of the 
World-Wheel safely. For only offsprings of pure and holy 
marriages, of loves consecrated by high ideals and religious 
aspirations, are pure and happy— while progeny of evil emo- 
tions, lust, adultery, sensuousness, must perforce be evil also. 

Many forms of marriage^ are mentioned. But only four 
are holy and recommended, according to types ; 

1 See pp 93-103 supra; also pp. 151, 776, 795. 

2See p. 480 supra* That other forms are called ‘marriage* 
at all, is, on the general principle of legitimising illegitimate 
sons in the interest of the victims themselves. H. Ellis, 
Psychology of Sex, vol. Ill, p. 121, says that the laws of 
William the Conqueror allowed the complainant in a rape-case 
to marry the accused ; so, in the Isle of Man. Cases are 
frequent, in the west, where the offending man suffers re- 
morse and expiates by marrying the victim ; and the subse- 
quent conjugal life of the two often proves far from unhappy. 
Facts in support of Mauu’s ordinances on marriage, will be 
found in Herbert Spencer’s Principles of Sociology ^ I, ‘Domes- 
tic Institutions% chs. i and ii. 
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Children of the four holy forms of marriage are full of 
Brahma-glory and Dharma-faith, and grow up worthy 
to be honored by those who have themselves won honor. 
They are well-formed, well-featured, full of the spirit of 
harmony (sattva) and of all virtuous qualities, able to win 
and justly use wealth, fame, all lawful enjoyments ; and they 
have the vital power needed to live man’s full life-term 
of a hundred years in righteousness. Children born of unholy 
matings are unholy also, cruel, lustful, arrogant, tellers 
of untruth, and enemies of the laws of Righteousness, haters 
of Brahma-Wisdom and of Dharma-righteousness. Blameless 
are children of blameless marriages ; blameful of blameful 
ones, in brief, j 

Such is Manu’s statement of the essential law of eugenics, 
making superphysical beautification chief means and source 
of physical improvement of the race. In it is implied the 
reason of condemnation of adultery and free animal loves, 
with their inseparable fears, shames, lusts, deceits, fights, and 
utter coarseness. 

But despite warnings of Law-givers, the Spirit in its 
downward rush along the Path of Pursuit, developing egoism 
and sex-difference side by side as interdependent, inevitably 
falls into sin, confusion, adulteration of castes and stages of 
life, var na-sa h ka r a and ashram a-sankar a. These 
become ever worse, till consequences in misery shall, by reac- 
tion, compel removal of the causes in sin ; and the race, rising 
again, along the Path oC Renunciation, shall feel anew that 
there is happiness in virtue and self-restraint, and not in 
vice, self-indulgence, license, abandonment of self to lower 

1 ^TUT% 

ssrr: 

Sl3tT, 

See also p, 848 supra. 


Manuy iii. 39-42. 
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SEX THROUGHOUT NATURE 


[Manu 


baser instincts and passions. Then shall human beings realise 
that man and woman are verily soul and body, inseparable 
ever. Then shall they realise, in the words of Vishnu Purana 
and Vishnu Bhagavata that : 

He is Vishnu, she is Shri. She is language, he is thought. 
He is meaning, she is word. She is knowledge^ he is mind. 
He is theory, practice she. She is prudence, he is law. He 
is reason, she is sense. She is duty, he is right. He is 
author, she is work. She is heat, and he is light. He is 
maker, she is world. She is poem, poet he. He is organ, 
function she. He is patience, she is peace. She is wish, and 
he is will. He is pity, she is gift. She is longing, he is love. 
He is chant and she is note. She is melody, he is tune. He 
is measure, she is dance. She is fuel, he is fire He is 
mountain, she is plain. She is star and he is light. He is 
moon and moonshine she. She is vacuum, plenum he. He is 
column, she is roof. She is power, he is pride. He is lamp 
and she is flame. She is concept, he is name. She is glory, 
he is sun. He is substance, she is form. She is fame, and 
he is worth. He is effort, work is she. She affection, passion 
he. He is thirst, and she is greed. He the magian, magic 
she. She is orbs, and he is space. He mayavT, maya she. 
She is motion, he is wind. He all bridegrooms, all brides 
she. She delight, contentment he. He is ocean, she is shore. 
He is owner, she is wealth. He is battle, she is might. He 
is flame, and she is light. He is day and she is night. 
He is tree, and she is vine He is music, she is words. He is 
justice, she is truth. He is channel, she is stream. He is 
flag-staff, she is flag. She is beauty, he is strength. She is 
body, he is soul. She is Time, the Timeless he. She the 
changeful, changeless he. All male He, all female She. All 
Purusha He, all Prakrti She. ^ 

; sftfg: qqt f 

’aST 
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The English rendering above does not literally translate 
the technical Skt. words which would mean nothing to readers 

fgfa? fSHT sft:, 

¥riraT!j,, ^fg: ; 

1^151*1:; 

5?t^ ¥liTgTg[.5llf?:, ?ft! “5 !, 

iH%f !, ^5!g: gc!Ii?T > 

f^: ftgnui:, q?r 5iT??gg3fe[T ; 

sft:. f^3: aTg5i5T2irls%f^^: | 

^RtTSB: 3?^ argqi^'t ; 

5nT#Sr, grf : 5f?:» 

st^fg:, f|3i !, ggoST ; 

?OT: =ag5«R; gjspRSRs^IT 5 

sft:, sftg^ H* 

JifTwim, %5n^ s 

sfl: gr^rar ff?: i 

3Tcfgp«t ir^rqifSt:, *?!%: ss^'iff ; 

qqgr gs^r g ?jt ; 

sifl’yls^ sq: ?f^:; 

®Hr 3tJT?Higr sft;, fgsg: 
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q’lsrd ^ ; 

^nqrg., ?ft: g^^q^ferar » 
qgm qsiRSRsqr ; 

gCTiT qwcFqrjft gRrqoi: q?:; 
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5-qTfe*niqrg.f^:, 

5!ft-qT^ !, q sraq^: qf i 

Vishnu PurdnUf L viii. 
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BOTH INSEPARABLE 


[Manu 


unfamiliar with Indian traditional lore; it ‘generalises’ (by 
no means incorrectly and unjustifiably) the ^specials’ so as 
to be intelligible to minds of all countries; thus, instead 
of phaneshvara Kub^ra, ‘the god ot wealth’, the word 
‘wealth’ only is used ; instead of Lakshmi and Vishnu, ‘she’ 
and ‘he’. Purport of it all is that all the infinite V^orld- 
Process is made up of Purusha and Prakiti, Pratyag-Atma 
and Mula-Prakrti. More on this point is said in ch. xiii of The 
Siienceof the Emotions, 3rd edn., and pp. 393-4 of The Science of 
JPeace. Samskrr verses to the same effect as those cited above, 
from other Furanas^ also Farnayana and Mahahhdrata^ are 
gathered on pp. 132-134 of my Skt. work, Mdnaba-Dharma- 
Sarah i 2nd edn. 

Following is another illustration of how the human 
mind works on the same problems in the same ways, age 
after age. Dr. Bernard Hollander wrote : “Man loves 
power, woman loves admiration. Man respects, woman 
adores. Man has pluck ; woman, fortitude. Man has push ; 
woman, patience. Man rules by command ; woman, by love. 
Man is more determined, enterprising, passionate, energetic ; 
woman is more receptive, tranquil, affectionate, constant. 
Man is greatest in achievement ; woman, in self-sacrifice.” 
They change roles also, now and again. When they do so, 
then they shall see that both are equally important, 
indispensable, inseparable ; that each has distinct psycho- 
physical attributes and functions which supplement each 
other ; that both are present In each individualised life ; but 
that, in certain epochs, one, with its set of characteristics, is 
more prominent in one set of forms, and the other, with its 
differentia and propria, in another set of forms. 

In the words of Bhava-Frahasha^^^ a work on medicine, 

^ q?:; 

^ f'yqr ^ goigq 5^qi;3[^; 

?q STtrWr, qj^^f^siqiq? ; 

?q arqrsrq: • 

Bhagmata, VI. xix. 

» Part I. 8 r»hti-praharas^t sh. 6 . 7 . 
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which observes and examines Pur us ha and Prakrti in 
their biological aspect : 

Both are beginningless, endless, indefinable by precise 
marks, eternal ; both are all-pervading and inseparable. But 
P rakrti is unconscious, possessed of three gunas, germ- 
‘ naturedj ever-unfolding and infolding,^ (back-wards and 
forwards, evolving and involving, expanding and contracting), 
never resting in the centre, always moving between two 
extremes, the pairs of opposites making all the richness of 
the world and world-experiences ; while Purusha is conscious, 
attributeless, and changeless, seed-natured^ also, but not 
subject to transformations of evolution and involution, ever 
fixed at the centre, impartial between extremes, holding 
both together and making the balance and justice which 
sustains the World ^ 

The recent discovery — yet under examination — of 
different magnetic properties of different sexes, as shown 
by what has been called the sexophone, is very interesting to 
compare with this ancient view. The sexophone is described 
as a very simple instrument~a mere thin wire of steel with 
a small lump of steel attached at one end Held over the 
head of a male of the human or animal kingdom, the weight 
moves round and round in a circle. Over a female, of either 
kingdom, it vibrates jfo-and-/iro in a straight line. The law 
is reported to have been verified in the case of eggs; also of 
females carrying young, where the sex of the foetus seems to 
overpower, for the time, the sex of the mother. (This was 
written in 1910; but the whole problem remains unsettled 
yet ; and is likely to remain mysterious ever.) 

includes ; Samskrt Medicine accepts 

Saiakhya and Yoga cosmogony, 

2 P u r u h h a is ^^3? (sperm), but never unfolds and 
infolds ; Prakrti as ^3! (germ) does ; like central sun and 
moving planets. 

“3, ^ » op. cit. 
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On the question of population, the Great Progenitor, with 
his infinite tenderness for the young, wishful that the race 
should increase and multiply, also seeing the dangers of 
over-population, yet knowing the futility of all strict 
prohibition in view of the general plan of evolution, gives to 
men only the principles which govern the question : 

The child of Manu becometh a parent when his first son 
is born to him ; and he is then released from his debt to his 
own parents. The eldest-born therefore deserves the whole 
of the patrimony. To him the father passes on the burden of 
his triple debt. By his help he wins long ages of bliss in super- 
physical worlds. He alone therefore is child of Duty, d h a r m a. 
Others, born after him, are children of Passion, kama. 
The eldest-born alone should therefore hold and manage the 
ancestral property, and all younger-born should be looked 
after by him as if he himself were their father. 

Birth-control has been discussed elsewhere in this work, 
before. 

Elsewhere Manu states the paradox of all life, and its 
only possible solution, with regret and yet with hope and 
joy also ; 

It is not good that the soul should be enslaved by 
desire. . Yet nowhere is to be found desirelessness. Study 
of Vedas grows out of desire ; so too all ways of action 
laid down therein. Desire is root of all resolve to act in any 
way. Sacrificial rites arise out of resolves ; from resolves 
arise vows and penances, duties and self-denials. Nowhere is 
any movement to be seen without impulsion by desire. What- 
ever and wherever a man does, that is the moving of desire. 
But if the man will make this world a means, and dwell 
amidst his desires righteously, within the order of the law, 
then shall he enjoy all just enjoyments here and alsrv go to 

51 q4n: gst:, I 

5 %: 3 ama: ; 

a i 

Matm, ix. 105-107. 
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the world of immortals hereafter. ^ 

Too free mixture of men and women in society is the 
cause of increase of insanity in that society. H. Ellis, 
Psychology of Sex, I, 166, mentions as prime cause, “the 
Conditions of European life, which carry to the utmost extreme 
the concomitant stimulation and repression of the sexual 
emotions Such mixture, in the sense of absence of ‘parda’ 
(segreg-ation), regulated by conventions, as among the Maha- 
rashtra community in South India, is the right mean between 
extremes. 

Often is the injunction repeated to restrain desire (Kama) 
by Duty (Dharma) But this constant depreciation of sense- 
enjoyments and warning against them are intended not to 
abolish but to regulate ; not to make life interestless but 
to prolong it ,* to prevent the waste, in a few wild bouts of 
revelry, of the vitality which ought to suffice for a long 
life-term of haopiness. 

That the eldest son is declared child of Duty (Dharma), 
and others children of Desire (K a m a), is indicative of Manu’s 
intention that population should not multiply beyond the 
capacity of the land to feed and clothe comfortably, and 
that celibacy {br a h m a-c hary a) with its manifold benefits 
should be observed in later life as well as early. ^ 

Due proportion between the total number of mouths to be 
fed and bodies to be clothed, on one hand, and the quality 

fl I 

SBWt I, 

wgirta sir I 

gr ^ TXT g q f^r sf 5 

Manu, ii. 2 -5. 

See supplementary note, pp. 82-3 supra. 

^More on the statesman’s primary duty of ‘balancing’ op; - 
^dsite needs has been said before Footnote in The JSeeret 
Doctrine, lu p. 411, Adyar (old edition), refers to the conditions 
which make sex-unions fertile or sterile. 
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and quantity of land from which food and clothing are to be 
derived, directly or indirectly, on another ; and, further, 
between the number engaged in productive labor, on one 
hand, and that engaged otherwise, on another — this seems 
to be the only basis of all sound economics. Throw these 
out of proportion and endless artificial difficulties will arise 
to give opportunities for exercise of their sharp wits to states- 
men and economists who take pride in calling themselves 
practical. And they will provide an equally endless series of 
solutions, one or more for each difficulty, as it arises. But 
each solution will give rise to ten new difficulties, and then 
there will be ten more solutions, and so on in geometrical 
progression, till, some day, the process ends in disaster. The 
way of truth is one ; ways of error, infinite Every devia- 
tion from the one straight road is a new way, and it is an 
error. There will never be a radical solution of economic 
difficulties in the present ways, but only a great display oT 
cleverness. The only real solution is the unpractical, visionary, 
religious one — for so it will appear to the person who prefers 
to temporise and deal with the surface of things. This is the 
solution that Manu indicates when he declares that only the 
eldest son is the child of d h a r m a, and that all others 
are children of k a m a and mere sense-craving. 

Even with such teaching and preaching in India, the just 
proportions of Manu could not always be maintained, though 
perhaps they were maintained for longer periods than elsewhere. 
But as often as they were disturbed, so often the only possible 
consequence followed invariably. If the numerical proportion 
of the castes was disturbed, so that the earth groaned under 
the burden of over-grown and non-productive officialism and 
militarism and their attendant evil passions, then, at her 
complaint, as Puranas put it, the Creator sent wars like that 
of the Mahabharata, whereby the militarist population was 
directly cut off, and remedied itself, by the unfailing laws of 
karma. Or if the general population grew excessive, then, 
out of the sin of over-indulgence of self which led to such 
^cess and unavoidable over-crowding and dirt,i the Creator 
shaped the demons of plague and famine, which swallowed 
pp the excess and restored the just proportions. 

^See the story of Karkatl^iii Mystio Px^perimoes^ or 
Tales from Yoga-Vasishtha^ and of Dus-saha-yakshma in 
MurJcmdeya-Puranay referred to in f. n, on p. 114 supra. 
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Rshis changed the laws of inheritance and abolished 
primogeniture when the quality of the eldest born deterio- 
rated because of lack of virtuous self-restraint in the 
parents. That law reigned when management of wealth was 
altruistic, in the interests of the public generally rather than 
of one person ; and when the eldest, as head of a large 
joint-family, was an honored office-bearer and trustee for the 
whole, as a king of his people, rather than a private proprietor. 
In tho^ earlier days, generally, a really higher and more 
advanced grade of embodied self was born as the eldest, to 
take care of the younger ones and lead them on, even as on a 
larger scale Divine Kings came to guide the nations in those 
times — for the physical and superphysical worlds are a%ays 
adjusting themselves to each other. Thus the eldest was a 
child of dharma in a very real sense. When, with the growth 
of egoism and individualism, these things changed, and selfish 
souls came as eldest, instead of unselfish, then instead of 
primogeniture was substituted equal partition between 
brothers. 

After the death of father and mother, let the brothers 
assemble and divide the paternal property ; while the parents 
are alive, the children have no power. ^ 

But the time seems to have come round again, when the 
bands of celibates (naishthika brahmacharis), those 
who remain virgin all their life, should be strengthened 
largely by recruits from all parts of the world. Thus only 
will over-growth of the spirit of individualism be success- 
fully lesisted, and agony of struggle for life made 
easier for the rest. Thus will the transition be made as 
painless as may be, to the happier conditions of the new Race 
and sub-race, when elder selves shall come again as the 
eldest of the joint families, and a Divine King shall come as 
the eldest of the whole joint Human Family. Thus will Manu’s 
hinted injunction against the over-growth of population be 
carried out successfully. 

The following may be found interesting as well as 
instructive in this connection. Otto Rothfield, in Indian 
Dust, pp. 215-6, says : ^It is curious that the lyrical writings 

wga, 

Manu, ix. 104, 
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woman’s craving for maternity [Manu 


of the world should have, so far, failed to give expression 
to that overpowering, and biologically natural will for mater- 
nity, which alone, one must suppose, can have made matrimony 
tolerable to any beautiful woman, and make her submit to 
the stringent regulations of the oldest guild of the world. 
This is so because poets have been men mainly, and no man 
can know, or more than dimly conjecture that wild craving. 
Tn the poems of Lawrence Hope, it finds perfect expression, 
bold, unrestrained, ever-active, even if tacit, in the most 
ecstatic enjoyment of perfect love. The whole nature of the 
woman seeks to be absorbed in the lover ; seeks, one would 
think, its fullest gratification in his kiss ; yet all the time 
she seeks absorption only in order once again to create him ; 
she sees in him at once the end of her life and the means of 
fulfilling her proper function. 

‘‘Thine is his valor, O Bride !, and his beauty, 

Thine, to possess and re-issue again $ 

Such is thy tender and passionate duty, 

Licit thy pleasure and honored thy pain”. 

‘‘This morn I watched a tremulous fading rose 
Rise on the wind to court a butterfly 
— ‘One speck of pollen ere my petals close, 

Bring me one touch of love before I die’ 

‘Lawrence Hope has laid bare the longing of the woman 
for the man. It may well be that, reading, we may under- 
stand, and understanding, we may better cherish the woman 
whose kiss is a cry for travail and pain, and for whom 
the truest glory and joy of love is in the anguish and pangs of 
motherhood ’ To the careful student of Manu, all this and 
much more is plain ; the psycho- physical mutual longing, 
for each other, of the eternal feminine and the eternal 
masculine ; the reason why of sex-differentiation, by two 
different yet similar forms, as image and mirrored counter- 
image ; the desirability, indeed almost the necessity, that 
every woman should be married ; with provision for 
exceptional cases of lifelong celibate men as well as women. 


^ Man’s physical life is maintained by foods, solid, liquid 
and gaseous, and of the nature of light-rheat and sound — cor- 
responding respectively to the five bhHta-s, elements, of 
which the body is made up. If he can get these foods 
clean — health; if unclean-disease; this is the simple, 
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In the Scheme of Manu, combining' duty of marriage- 
with duty of self-restraint, we find combined, ethical satisfac- 
tion of repayment of the congenital debts, intellectual 
satisfaction of various refined needs, and also physical and 
practical satisfaction of avoidance of those errors of prostitu- 
tion or auto-erotism which cannot but prevail when marriage 
fails. 

Control of population is immediately connected with 
sanitation, as closely as with econo nics. The purposes of sani- 
tation are defeated mainly by over-crowding. If that 
can be avoided, all else is regulated easily. Manu deals wdth 
all essential points. 

Avoidance of unhealthy foods and drinks, and observance 
of that personal cleanliness which is next to godliness, can 
be made a habit by education in principles of hygiene 
and by the daily training of the student (brahmachari) 
stage. Indeed, notions about these make up half the ‘Hindu’ 
religion of to-day. Only, because of the general degenera- 
tion of character and intelligence, underlying reasons of 
customs have been forgotten, notions have become distort- 
ed and exaggerated, dead formalities are clung to, and many 
of the practices current as to ‘touching and not touching’ are 
mere caricatures, and in many cases worse to follow than 
to give up entirely. 

Thus, e, there is much difficulty made, now-a-days, in 
India, over the question of interdining between different castes. 

primary, as well as final, axiom, alpha and omega, of 
the whole science and art of sanitation. To appoint Sanitary 
Boards and Committees, Health Officers, Conservancy 
Inspectors, Medical Visitors and Supervisors — is all self- 
deception and humbug ; if nothing is really honestly done 
to ensure clean air, clean water, clean edibles, a fair amount 
of sunlight, and a certain avoidance of the ‘roarings of 
Babylon’ (bootings, honkings, shoutings, screamings,^ 
whistlings, and smoke, soot, dust, dirt, etc. of motors and 
factories), on one hand, and the maddening silences and 
solitudes of prairies, steppes, veldts, sierras, saharas, on an- 
other. Always the golden mean in the desideratum. And 
due restraint as well as due indulgence of the elemental 
appetites of hunger, sex, acquisitiveness, of self-preservation, 
self-multiplication, self-aggrandisement — is the ultimate desid- 
eratum, fulfilment of which fulfils all other desiderata. 
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But in Manu, the question is not even raised, so far as^the 
three twice-born castes are concerned. Under his scheme, , the 
students of all three castes live together, and study together, 
and tend the culinary fires and take their meals together, 
in the house of the same Teacher. They go a-begging, also, 
together, and mostly to Vaishya homes. For it is the duty 
of the Vaishya, mainly, to feed guests and supply food. 
The Brahmaiia is exempted from duty of guest-rite by his 
vow of poverty ; but, on special occasions he also is equally 
bound to feed all, of any caste, who may come to his house 
in distress. And these students of all twice-born castes, 
offer equally to the Teacher, the food received by them from 
begging. And so on. Throughout the PiiranaSi stories show 
that if persons lived the proper life, their families interdined. 
For the only case in which Manu felt there might possibly 
be a doubt, viz., the twice-horn taking food from those 
not twice-born, he lays down the needed rule. The possi- 
bility of doubt consists in this, that, as a caste, generally, 
Manu exempts Shudras from much of the strict discipline 
enforced upon the others. As regards such, Manu says : 

One’s own ploughman, an old friend of the family, one’s 
own cow-herd, one’s own servant, one’s own barber, and 
whosoever else may come for refuge and offer service, saying 
T am yours’— from the hands of all such Shudras may food 
be taken. ^ 

One’s own servant — this is the keynote. In his case, 
necessary conditions can be made sure of, conditions of 
physical cleanliness, and of the mental good-will which is 
even more important than physical cleanliness in a community 
to which the superphysical is ever near. 

After doubt and debate the gods decided that the 
food-gift of the money-lending Shudra who was generous of 
heart was equal in quality to the food-gift of the Shrotriya 
BrShmana, who knew all the Ve^aa but was small of heart. 
But the Lord of all Creatures came to them and said : Make 
ye not that equal which is unequal. The food-gift of the 
Shudra is purified by generous heart, while that of the 
Shrotriya Brahmana is befouled wholly by lack of good- 


Jags vi. 253, 
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Ardhika means a tenant who pays *half’, ardha, of 
the produce, as rent in kind ; in current Hindi, the word 
appears as adhiya and adhkariya. As regards inter- 
dining of ‘high’ and ‘low’-castes, see in Mhh,^ Ud^oga-parva, 
ch. 91, Krshna and Vidura episode ; Ram^yanai Aranya- 
Kand_a, Rama and Guha, and Rama and Shabarl episodes ; 
and Apastamba, Dharma-ibuXra^ II, ii. khanda, 2-4, 

Such is the general principle. Of course, for those 
undergoing special yoga-training, conditions of purity and 
of avoidance of all but magnetically most healthful 
contacts are much more strict. Exaggerated imitation of 
these, by persons leading lives in and of the world, becomes 
caricature, or worse. 

Side by side with personal cleanliness, daily 
disinfection and purification of the whole house was secured 
on the physical plane — apart from whatever superphy- 
sical value the processes might have— by maintenance 
of the sacrificial fire, performance of daily h o m a offering 
to the fire, of various odorous and medicinal substances, and 
daily sandhya and worship in the family temple-room 
with fiowers and incense, in every household. 

With regard to some kinds of houses (built with weak 
material liable to saturation with dirt) it is stated in other 
works that after sixty years’ occupation they should be 
dismantled and new ones built instead. ^ 

To secure free circulation of light and air, to subserve 
purposes of a natural system of conservancy, also to 
provide tooth-brushes and fuel for the people and pasturage 
for the indispensable domestic cattle, Manu ordains that 
certain areas of grass-lands, brush-wood, and small jungle 
shall be left open to all, around habitations, areas to be 

1 g 5T#:, 

ManUi iv. 224, 225. 

1 Detailed instruction for building healthy houses are to 
be found in works on Vastu Shdetra* 
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fixed by proportion to population. ^ The necessity of not 
allowing any refuse-matter in the vicinity of dwelling-houses^ 
is especially insisted on ; and observance of the rule is made 
possible by provision of these large open areas, on which 
the forces of the great natural purifiers, sun and air, and also 
certain appropriate species of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms, nature’s scavengers, can act unhindered. ^ 

Growth of huge cities, immensely over-crowded with, 
men and machinery, and of complex and artificial ways 
of living, makes these simple rules inapplicable to the present. 
Elaborate systems of drains for removing sewage-matter to a 
distance are resorted to, and many devices invented from time 
to time for artificial lighting and airing and getting rid of 
smoke, soot, and general dirt. They are seldom really 
satisfactory. And it is coming to be recognised more and 
more generally, even in the West, that the only solution is a 
dispersal of this crowding and a change in the ways of living,® 
Spread of infectious and contagious diseases is guarded 
against, in the old scheme, by an automatic system of segre- 
gation, by the ‘uncleanness’ (a-shaucha) of the immediate 
relatives and of those who come in contact with them, of any 
one who dies during the household life. Every such death, in a 
society in which the rules as to the stages of life were working 
properly, would presumably be from disease and out of due time, 
and so entail more or less unhealthy physical and superphysi- 
cal consequences on the kinsfolk. As to why deaths more 
all diseases — with a very few exceptions — were treated 
alike for the purposes of segregation, we have to bear in 
mind that infectiousness is only a question of degree and not 
of kind. In reality, all diseases are infectious ; as is health 
also ; as are passions, enthusiasms, panics, melancholies, high 
spirits. Only some are very much so, and some very little. 
Where an untimely death has been caused by disease, the 
presumption would be that it was more and not less infectious 
and dangerous. Deaths in battle appear to have been 
governed by different rules. Also, deaths of those retired 
from household life and of ascetics (vanaprasthas and 
sanyasisl did not affect kinsfolk in the same fashion. 

t Jfanw, viii. 237. 
iv. 151. 

®See Edward Carpenter, Gii^ilimUon^ Us Cause and Cure. 
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The post mortem disposal was different, and segregation, 
in the same way as for householders, unnecessary. For they 
have given up their bodies of their own will, when their 
vital forces and their uses have become naturally and 
healthily exhausted by efflux of time, and even their cast-oiff 
garments of flesh and subtler vehicles, permeated through and 
through with the spirit of renunciation, are a blessing and a 
help to the people, and not a danger. In interpreting all 
such rules, indeed the whole of the old scheme, it is necessary 
to bear in mind that superphysical considerations are even 
more important therein than physical ones. He who forgets 
this fact will not be able to really understand Manu. 

It is worth noting that in ages when caste-differentiation 
was highest, periods of impurity and segregation for different 
castes were different. Ten days was fixed for brahmana,* 
twelve days for kshattriya; fifteen for vaishya; thirty for 
shudra. The reason seems to have been that fear is a predis- 
posing cause of disease, being itself, in turn, effect of a debili- 
tated nervous system and unhealthy condition of body, such as 
is favorable for development of disease-microbes. A family 
possessed of knowledge and of corresponding practice in high 
degree, would allow itself less to fall kto such a condition, and 
so be able to throw off the impurity more easily. But, at this 
day, in many parts of the country, the period of .segregation 
observed by all castes is the same, namely, ten days. This 
may be regarded as one of many indications that characteristic 
differences between them are losing sharpness of definition; 
though in seme other respects they have become superficially 
accentuated. 

So far, we have dealt with duties which may be regarded 
as more or less common to all persons and covered by what 
are known as Ten Commandments of Manu, viz.. 

Contentment, forgiveness, control of mind, avoidance of 
misappropriation, purity, control of sense, insight into truth, 
learning, truthfulness, absence of anger — these ten are the 
marks of D harm a. They who study well and practise well 
these ten aspects of Dharma, they shall surely attain to 
the highest ^ 

FTohle 7 ns of Economics ^ or Livelihood f\a7xd Listrihuiion 
of Vocations, 

After these come problems of livelihood, economic 


25 
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questions, and division of social labor. Manu deals with 
these by means of the caste-class system. Here again, as in 
every other case, the key-note of his solutions is subordination 
of physical to super physical, selfish to unselfish, material to 
spiritual. 

In normal times, when no misfortune compels, the way 
of living should be that which causes no struggle and no 
animosities with others. Or, since this is not possible, wholly, 
then the way of living should be such as involves a minimum 
of this unhappiness. ^ 

Very different, this, from the accepted principles at work 
to-day. The modern world, that is to say, the modern western 
type of civilisation, which flourished high in Atlantean days 
also, a million years ago, seeks ever to make the life of 
physical senses richer with the wealth of even superphysical 
forces. It seeks ever to bring down powers and 
possibilities of subtler planes to serve daily uses of this 
physical life. And it strives to harness them in service 
of that same competitive, combative, self-seeking existence — 
making struggle so much the keener, and consequent 
miseries of the many, as compared with successes of the 
few, so much the more intense. The ancient type of 

civilisation, on the contrary, sought and seeks and shall 
always seek to make superphysical life richer with 
experience of the physical ; to accentuate spirit, Self, and 
attenuate Matter, Not-Self. To it, this physical-world is 
world of action, karma-bhumi, a mere 'means to the 
superphysical world, the heaven-world of fruit, phala- 
bhumi, in mental enjoyment. Jiva-s, selves, come to this 
only to go back the richer to their more natural habitat. 
Therefore that civilisation strives to make the powers and 
possibilities of the physical world subserve, not individualism 
and private property, but the ends of cooperation, which 


=3 a *i%h i 

Manu^ vi. 92, 93. 

gnr gsi;, 

W I Manu, iv. 2. 
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works and flourishes more easily in subtler forms of matter 
than in g’rosser. Breezes of heaven, sunshine, waters of 
rivers, are easier to share than earth’s surface and its 
solid products. Much more easy to share are joyous emotions 
and knowledge and memories of racial experiences as 
stored in great epics. AlahnhhdTata tells how king 
Yayati was cast from heaven prematurely by office-bearers 
of that world ; because of some error in their record’s, 
which made them, think that memory of his good deeds 
had faded from the minds of all living beings on earth ; and 
how he was restored to heaven, for a further period, when he 
succeeded in convincing them of their mistake. ' Works on 
Yoga mention various races of high gods and superhuman 
beings, dhy an-aharas, who ‘feed and live on contemplation’ 
only. The young live in action, the old in memory. 

Such an ‘ideal’ of ‘plain living and high thinking,’ 2 co- 
operative and non-competitive, simple and natural, attaching 
more importance to superphysical joys and sorrows than to 
physical, made life easy and happy in the past, and may 
make it easy and happy again in true commonwealths in 
future. But no commonwealth can succeed which looks to 
the physical only ; while those which look to the superphysi- 
cal, shall succeed with the physical also It is impossible, 
even obviously, for every individual of a nation to own ex- 
clusively, for his own use, a marble palace, a motor-car, an 
seroplane, an art gallery. There is not room enough nor 
material enough on and in the earth. In the first flush of 
discovery of a new force, people rush to the belief, ‘this is 
inexhaustible’. But logic is against such a conclusion. The 
new force will only be a new form of the same One Energy. 

1 Consider how ‘immortals’ of the human world, it? 
great men and women, great teachers, authors, scientists, 
conquerors, philanthropists, remain ‘immortal’ only so long as 
history of their deeds and their nations does not fade 
from human ‘memory’. Immortality of name and fame 
is comparative and technical immortality. Metaphysical 
Immortality, in the sense of Timeless Eternity, is different. 

*As opposed to the current ‘real’ of ‘high living and low 
thinking’ — despite continual medical warnings against too 
much and too rich eating, too much clothing, too much fur- 
niture, too much dust-catching and cobweb-gathering orna- 
mentation in architecture, etc. 
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If that is infinite, claimants and sharers of it are also infinite 
in number. And competition and greed, if given free play, 
will exhaust even the Exhaustless The same Yayati said : 

Not by feeding with fuel of sense-enjoyments may fire of 
desire be allayed It ever increaseth more, being thus fed. 
All the riches, all the means of sense-enjoyments that the whole 
earth holds, are not enough to satiate the greed of one 
(though, of course the physical body must, sooner or later, 
suffer surfeit, revulsion, deadly tire, ennui, decay). Thus let 
the self realise and retire and attain to rest."^ 

If men would cease to strive for exclusive possession, 
then the joint wealth of the nations would increase by leaps 
and bounds; for the energy wasted in mutual combat would 
become all utilisable for production of useful things. And, 
as just rew’ard for virtue and unselfishness, it would become 
possible then for each individual to pass through the same 
experiences of worldly riches, turn by turn. And he would 
do so more fully, and indeed more often, when palaces, parks, 
galleries are public property, and free from personal anxieties, 
cares, worries ; than any individual and exclusive owner 
ever could. 

This ideal, of subordinating physical to super physical, 
has of course become exaggerated and distorted in the more 
recent life of India ; and therefore given rise to a state of 
things which justifies charge of inertia against Indian 
people of to-day, as a whole. The reason is the passing 
away of the older and more advanced souls who helped to 
hold the balance evenly ; and influx, in large numbers, 
of less advanced ones, who are apt to be swayed too much 
by extremes. The old ideal was to perform duties of the 
physical strictly, but as a means to the enriching of 
superphysical life. Later misinterpretation is ; Neglect 
the physical altogether, (in profession only, not sincerely, 
except in rare cases). Contrary misinterpretation by 

1 ; 

ManUf ii, 94 ; and Mbh^ 

Compare Shakespeare’s line. 

The appetites do grow with what they feed upon. 
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the modern West is: Neglect the superphysical al-together, (or, 
far worse, degrade and prostitute superphysical to physical).^ 
Future races may make needed readjustment. 

Four Principal Vocations and Types of Men 

For purposes of internal and external economy of 
social life, and in very close analogy to economy of the 
human frame, population was divided by Manu, under the 
dominance of the principle of non-competition and of mutual 
help, into four well-kapwn chief types : 

For increase of the world’s well-being, (not for 
increase of egoism and individualism) the Creator sent 
forth brahmanas, kshattriyas, vaishyas, and shiidras from His 
face, arms, thighs, and feet , 2 (i.e. God’s Nature, Self’s 
Nature, produced four psycho-physical types, to serve as 
head, hands, trunk, and legs of the Social Man). 

In those times and places in which various parts of the 
human organism are very strongly and sharply differentiated 
from each other in the individual — as they would be in 
stages of highest development of egoism, sex-difference, and 
separative intelligence — in those times and places, speciali- 
sation and demarcation of castes, classes, or vocations, would 
also naturally tend to be most complete. And passing of 
individuals from one to another would be difficult, as of 

1 This was written in 1910. Tremendous changes have 
taken place in mental as well as physical conditions of 
the nations, in East as well as West. 

2 g ^11^, 

srruof, ^ 1 ^, Iw, ^ n, Manu, i. 31. 

In terms of superphysics, the significance of the places 
of origin, viz., face etc., seems to be that certain tattva-s, 
elements, predominate in the composition of each such 
and corresponding Some minor Upafiishats 

indicate that prithivi or the earth element predominates 
from feet to knees; apas or water up to navel; 
a g n i-fire to heart ; v a y u-air to throat ; a k a s h a in 
head. In the ‘sheaths’ of the genuine brahmana, subtler planes 
and sub-planes of matter, with their corresponding colors, 
sounds, etc., should predominate, others being present also, 
but sub-dominantly ; so with the others, kshattriyas, etc. 
See f.ns. at pp. 195, 196, 245, 255, 256, mpra). 
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cells and tissues from one organ to another. But in the ages 
when constituent parts of the individual organism were, 
and may again be, more homogeneous, distinction between 
individuals who make up the racial organism was, and would 
also be, less emphatic. Then, exchange of functions and 
vocations was, and would be, easier. 

As by gradual selective cultivation from same original 
seed containing various possibilities^ two or more very 
dissimilar kinds of plants may be gradually raised, and then 
by neglect, progeny of both may revert, in course of 
generations, back to original type — so it must be with the 
human race. The verse of Manu shovt^s that all castes 
come from the same source, mz , the body of the Creator. 
MdrJcandeya FurCma^ we have seen, mentions expressly 
gradual differentiation of different castes out of homogeneous 
material. Other Furanas have similar statements. V ayu 
Furana says in so many words that : 

There were no ‘stages of life’ and no castes and no 
‘mixtures’ of them in Krta Yuga.^ 

In Bhagava\a we read, not of solitary instances like those 
of Vishvamittra, but of very many cases of whole families and 
tribes changing from lower to higher castes, in the earlier 
Yugas, Chapters prophesying the future, contained in 
most PtirmiaSi say that at the end of the Black Age, when 
con-fusion of caste is ccmplete— in other words, homogeneity 
reverted to— -then a new A v a t a r a will re-establish castes 
on a higher level — out of existing material, not by a new 
creation, Yudhishthira, in his conversation with Nahusha,^ 
declares con-fusion of caste to be already complete, even in 


2 Mahabhdrata, Vana-parva, clxxx. See Advanced Text- 
Book of BCinduismy II. vii. For a western defence of caste, 
see NietzschBi Selections from his Works ^ by Thomas Com- 
mon, p. 132 et seq. It should be borne in mind that Manu’s 
scheme is an ‘ideal’, and that ‘practical’ and ‘real’ can 
only approximate to an ‘ideal’; sometimes more closely, at 
others less, according to circumstances. During migrations 
of the Aryans, it was probably relaxed to a large extent ; 
in settlements, more closely observed. Theosophical literature 
hodicates that the scheme was followed, more or less, by 
Lemurlan and Atlantean races also. 
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his time, five thousand year6 ago ; and that distinction is 
possible only by natural, internal, tendencies, qualifications, 
character, and conduct. 

Nor birth, nor sacraments, nor study, nor ancestry, can 
decide whether a person is twice-born (and to which of 
the three types of twice-born he belongs). Character and 
conduct only can decide. ^ 

Manu also says : 

By power of tapas-force acting selectively on the 
potencies of the primal seed in all, persons born into one caste 
may change into a higher, or, by the opposite of self-denial, 
by self-indulgence and selfishness, may descend into a lower... 
The pure, ^ upward-aspiring, gentle-speaking, free from pride, 
who live with brahmanas continually and as they live ; and 
so with other twice-born castes also — even such shudras shall 
attain those higher castes, respectively. ^ 

1 ^ mrs?:, ^ STq q ^9', ij.g fjgfg;, 

f|3?cstf^5 fTiiig g 

Mahabharala, Vana-parva, cccxiii. 108. 
^ arqspg g ^ !sjr;?g: | Marne, x. 42. 

mii0!T?JTSTO>, f>?q*3t.^gT 'Sirfeq; i ix. 335. 
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I sttijoit g sTifioi: ; 

m !, 1=^ 51 sfrum; fga:, 

m q5r?i ^ !, 1 

3TT^^ g'gjarsi^g sniii^ 3Tft5ji*ra 1 

ginr: g ^^rar: 5ig, ft sitg ? 

^Tf^rgrftft: 5p: 

g g srtrgr gr, givut gi, muofr gft 1 
'aigt^sft m^-. sisioi: 5j:, gftfk ! 

sgarf^aig i 

at I 5l-*lf5rr;, I 
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In earlier races, this held true in the same life. In 
later days, it has been made a matter of generations and of 
new births till by excess it has defeated all the ends of the 
system. Hard and fast lines of demarcation are not to be 
found any- where in Nature, which is every-where a Continu- 
um and an 'All-in- Air. In each human being exist potencies 

s'Ji^rg.arTir'JTt vrgg. ; 

!i|^rcsic!^?gd i 

?T!? iRrgsii 3TJi^, f ! 

q gra? , gojr: >¥?Ji!ijR5r^«r: i 

^ st5!jts3, 

aTft?ra i srruoi fgf: i 

Mbh.i Vana-parva, chs. 180 and 212. 

WrUOttJIT srn;, g 

IwfsjT ^i^foir 3?fecl: asir I 

Paclma Purdna^ Swarga Khanda, ch. 27. 

srntort stOT:, 

Bhavishya Pur anas III. iv. ch. 23. 

Briefly. 'If the proper qualities are found in a shiulra and 
not in a brahmana, that shudra is a brahmana and that 
brahmana is a shddra or even lower than a shadra. If one 
born in a shudra-family developes the appropriate qualities, he 
becomes a valshya, or kshattriya, or brahmana. No one’s 
caste-class is written on his forehead ; all are born from 
wombs, and are made of flesh and foeces ; character and conduct 
stamp vocation on a pe'-son ; anyone who has succeeded 
in controlling his senses, avoids blood-meats and all 
violence, and realises the Supreme Self, he deserves all honor. 
(Ethnically) person of brahmana-type is white ; of kshattriya- 
type, copper-red ; valshya, brown-yellow ; shudra, dark. 
(Psychically) brahmana issattvika; kshattriya, raj asa; 
vaishya, Jamasa; shudra, undifferentiated. 

Hundreds of texts, to the same effect, from ancient scrip- 
tures, have been gathered together in my Samskrt work, 
Mmam^J?harm€h8uras .(second enlarged edition). 
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of all types. A certain elasticity, a midway course between 
hide-bound rigidity on one hand, and laxness and license 
on the other, is necessary to social health. Rules for 
change of caste by gradual purification are given in ManUt 
X. 57-65 ; also for intercaste marriages in special cases 

It is noteworthy that, even at the present day, amongst 
Hindus, a person born into one caste physically, belongs, 
frequently, by calculations of his horoscope, to quite 
another caste. This indication of the horoscope is com- 
pletely neglected however, now-a-days, except when forming 
marriage-alliances — but was probably given more value in the 
earlier time, when astrology was a real practical science, i 
and was utilised not only to determine the types and vocations 
of children already born, but also to control and bring about 
birth of children of special types and qualifications This 
science will also be probably revived on a higher level in the 
future, and changes- of class and caste will become easy then, 
again, in a natural and successful way. 

^ See pp, 726-7 and 812-4 supra. ‘Astrology’ is, in one 
aspect, a real science of ‘temperaments’ as determined by 
predominance of one or an other of the root-tattvas 
which m-ike up the material vehicles of the soul, and also of 
the race and the world which it inhabits. The several, planets 
correspond to these t a t tv as. Changing mutual positions of 
these bodies produce parallel and continuous change in 
conditions, magnetic and other, on the surface of each. All 
life is affected by these changes as seasonal conditions 
affect vegetable crops Tattvas are sub-divided under 
satfiva, rajas, and tarn as; and these demarcate types 
of men. The first division of m.en is into dvi-ja, twice-born, 
and a-dvi-ja, not-twice-born — the former characterised by 
sattva and rajas; the latter by rajas and t a mas, 
chiefly. Then, the former are sub divided (i) sattva very 
slightly tinged with the others, or brahmanas ; (ii) largely 
with r a j a s, kshattriyas ; (iii) withtamas, vaishyas. The 
latter are generally sub-divided into : (i) sat-shudras, better 

class of shiuiras, and (ii) a-s a t-shndras, less so, according as 
rajas or tamas, prevails. With the principles of 
sattva, rajas, tamas, go respectively corresponding 
constituent tattvas, indicated in their turn by various 
planets and zodiacal signs. C. G. Jung defends Astrology in 
Modern Man in Search of a Soul. 
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JProbhms of Education ; Brahmana as Friesii 
Scientist^ and Educationist, 

These have already been dealt with at length, in vols. 
I and II of this work 

During the stage of caste-class differentiation, brah- 
mana is entrusted with duty of maintaining and enhancing 
the national stores of knowledge and of superphysical powers, 
and of meeting all educational needs of the community. 
Others are freed from strain of that incessant and one- pointed 
study and austere life, yoga and tapas, which use up vital 
powers of physical body so largely ; but which are unavoid- 
able for one who has to become unerring teacher and spiritual 
guardian of the community. The brahmana is freed, in turoj 
from that labor, no less taxing to vital powers, which must be 
undergone by persons who have to become martial protectors, 
or bread-winners, or domestic servants, of the nation. 

For brahmana, self-denial and tireless pursuit of 
knowledge, tapas andvidya, are the only means to the 
final goal. By self-denial he destroys the impurities of mind 
and body which stand in the way ot higher vision. By 
wisdom, by perfected knowledge, he attains Immortal 
Brahma. x\ll joy, all happiness, human and divine, begins 
and is rooted in self-denial, is maintained at the middle by 
self-denial, and has its ending in self-denial also. This has 
been ascertained and proclaimed repeatedly by the wise 
who have achieved all knowledge. Tapas of brahmana is 
one-pointed study. Tapas of kshattriya is defence of the 
weak. Tapas of vaishya is pursuit, and spreading the 
benefits of, trade. Tapas of shudra is service of the others. 
Kshis maintaining their physical bodies, as mere instruments of 
touch with human beings, for their helping, with roots, fruits, 
water* air, behold at will, by power of this denial of the lower 
self and consequent ‘mystic’ touch with the Supreme Self, the 
three worlds and all their creatures, moving and unmoving. 
Whatever is hard to cross, hard to attain, hard to approach, 
bard to do — -all that can be achieved by tapas. Tapas 
is verily resistless. The brahmana should study diligently, 
<iay after day, sciences, ascertained conclusions of Scriptures, 
that expand higher mind, buddhi, and promote national 
wealth and welfare. Truly have all sacrifices been performed 
3lS:eady by those brahmanas who perform the one sacrifice of 
offering up their energies to work of storing knowledge ; 
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for all right action, all virtuous sacrifice, has its root in right 
knowledge^. 

The brahmana is not to earn his livelihood by the pursuits 
ordained for the others ; and must not make his knowledge 
and his wisdom subserve that purpose : 

He is to lead the life of straight simplicity, and shun 
all riches and all crooked ways of worldly-minded men. 

So only can Divine Knowledge be kept pure and^ 
free of all temptation and taint of subservience to selfish ends. 
But it was a prime charge on the resources of the State that 
the priest, the teacher, rhe scientist, the counsellor of the 
people, God’s blessing incarnate amongst men, should not 
suifer lack of the nourishment needed by his body. 

He is to obtain the food, wherewith to quell his hunger, 
from the king ; or from his pupils, who are to beg for him 
as well as for themselves ; or he may take it from the families 
for whom he performs sacrifices, yajila ^ 

These are the sacrifices at which, in olden days, when 
they were performed by duly qualified officiants, and the 
required purity of emotion and corresponding subtler matter 

it: mTf', i 

ErflI<JRsi gift 5?^) 

g 51=31, rPI; 1 
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were available, devas assumed visible shape, and took their 
share in the ceremonies, visible to the eyes of all, and there 
was open communion between them and the sons of Manu. 

Do ye giv(^ nourishment and means of manifestation to 
the devas (with your pure emotions) that they in turn may 
give ye richer life (and love). Thus helping each other, ye 
shall both attain the highest. 2 

Such separation of pursuit of knowledge from pursuit of 
wealth is not only advantageous but indispensable, for 
health of the individual as well as the social organism. So 
long as the stage of differentiation lasts, the same organ can- 
not healthily exercise two functions in equal degree, Whole- 
hearted pursuit of knowledge is not possible side by side with 
successful pursuit of wealth ; not even with winning of a 
livelihood, if it should involve cares and worries Nor is it 
compatible with luxurious living, even when means therefor 
are available, as dyspeptic brain-workers know to their cost, 
learning the lesson too late. All the vital forces, prana-s, 
of a man barely suffice, as sacrificial offering, to satisfy the 
fire of physical and superphysical knowledge, jnan-agni, 
dar sh an-agni, if it is to be kept alight on the altar of the 
nervous system 5 and if some of the p r a n a-s are thrown into 
other fires of sense-delights, of sex and tongue, kam-agni, 

s^rr, 

Manu, iv 33. 

Froude, Short Studies in Great Subjects, I, 89, says : 
‘‘At seventeen, Martin Luther left school for the University at 
Erfurt It was then no shame for a scholar to maintain him- 
self by alms. Young Martin had a rich noble voice and a 
fine ear, and by singing ballads in the streets, he found ready 
friends and help.” Bands of ‘begging students’, going about 
from town to town, were common in Europe in Middle Ages. 

2^=1. ^ w: : 

q? I Gita, iii. 11. 

Purmas and theosophical literature tell us that the 
human kingdom and the ddva-kingdom, (physical and mental, 
real and ideal, sthula and sukshma, dense and subtle), 
run side by side. An Indra and a Manu co-operate during 
the same eon^ 
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jathar-agni, koshth-agni, then the altar itself is con- 
sumed. Asceticism is indispensable condition of a fine and 
sound instrument of knowledge ; an asceticism carefully cal- 
culated to preserve perfect health ; not an exaggeration or 
caricatured 

They who torment their bodies, in ways not permitted by 
the sciences ; impelled by vanity, hypocrisy, and force of 
passions not conquered but only hidden — they but foolishly ^ 
attenuate and deprive of due nourishment the cells, tissues, 
and organs, the myriad beings, hosts of minute lives, the 
living elements that make up the human body and through it 
gain their evolution. And they also starve the Higher Self 
seated in their bodies as in all beings ^ 

Moreover, voluntary poverty of the learned, while they 
were regarded as highest and most honor-worthy in the 
social system, served as a perpetual object-lesson for rich 
and poor alike. It prevented the rich from losing their 
souls in a mad scramble for wealth. It saved the poor 
from feeling the bitterness, hatred, and envy which are such 
terrible features of modern civilisation. Recompense for 
learning is not money, but honor. Cash is recompense for 
cash or market-goods or physical labor ; wordly power for 
effective protection in the possession and enjoyment of the 
things of the world ; honor is the homage paid to loving 
wisdom. 2 And it is the only recompense possible. Can the 

1 In fact, genuine scientists and scholars, poets and artists, 
devoted to and absorbed in their work, have no inclination and 
no leisure for ‘high living’ ; some can scarcely attend to their 
clothes even, and let their hair grow ‘unkempt’ ! Even if much 
money were given to them, they would not know how to use 
it except for laboratories, libraries, archeological and geolo- 
gical diggings, deep-sea and high-air investigations. 

JIT xvii, 5, 6. 

'i!i 5 3 fjsqjil:; 

3^; BlH Jlfat ’55? I Shukra-Niti. 

^The lowest crave money ; the mediocre, a little of money 
and a little of honor, both ; the highest desire honor only’. 
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child, though it grow to be a conqueror of continents, pay off 
the father and mother with bags of coin or landed 
estates ? He who, by very birth-right, is lord of all 
creation, he is to live by the voluntary offerings of others, 
or by the gleanings of fallen and neglected grain from 
^elds ; and may not gather up for the morrow ; lest younger 
soulsj child-souls, suffer pains of jealousy and distrust ; 
rf^br he is ‘the friend of all creatures’. 

The very birth of a brahma na is a new incarnating of 
Deity. He is born for sake of D h a r m a alone, not of we dth 
and pleasure, A r t h a and Kama. He alone is able to up- 
hold the vast work of Brahma. By very birth is the 
brahmana born the best and highest. He is lord over all 
creatures — for their helping, and for guarding of the seed of 
pharma. Because he is eldest-born of four brothers, 
because he is born from the head of the Creator, because he 
maintains undiminished the store of B r ah m a-V eda, therefore 
is the brahmana lord of all creation, by right and by duty. 
All things belong to him. He eateth his own and none else’s ; 
he weareth his own ; he giveth to others his own. If others 
eat and wear and possess, it is only because he permitteth 
them, out of his compassion. Yet his best way of life is to 
live by pickings of cobs and grain, fallen and remaining in 
the fields after harvesting ; and to ever engage himself in 
rites of sacrifice to the ever-burning sacred fires of ceaseless 
pursuit of the highest knowledge for the physical and 
superphysicai well-being of the world. “^Never may he follow 
the ways of the world for sake of livelihood, but ever 
should he follow uncrooked and uncruel, pure and 
artless, ways of living. Contentment in respect of worldly 
things is the brahmana’s way to the final goal ; the 
opposite will only bring him misery. Never may he hanker 
after more, when he has enough ; nor gain even the 
enough by ways opposed to D h ar m a, even in dire misfortune. 
Let him cast off riches and possessions that hamper study. 
Study and teaching — the brahmana has done all his duty 
when he has done these. I-et him not attach his soul to the 
things of sense; let him withdraw his mind from them 
a^iduously. The body of the brahmana was not given to 
him to squander away and make unclean in the pursuit of 
sensuousness ; it was given to him that he consume 
it whiii thfe foe‘ of fapas^ securing by that chemistry the 
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^ood of others here, and bliss immortal fo r himself hereafter. I 

^ Mami) IV. 4-12. The superphysical application of the 
principle may be noted. Theosophists will be aware of the 
statement made, with leference to the display of occult 
- phenomena, that there is a law by which every such display 
on the side of the White Lodge is followed by an attempt 
at a similar display of force on the side of the Workers of 
Darkness. In terms of physics, this is the law of action ai^ 
reaction In terms of psychology, it is the law of the 

correspondence of emotions. See Chapter ix. of The Science 
of the Emotions. A show of superiority and power, some- 
times even with sufficient and just cause, and much more so 
without, stimulates attempts at similar show on the part of 
others. Demonstrations of force, intended to overawe into 
peace, often only irritate into war. If the powers and 
authorities conferred by law on a public servant are exercised 
by him for vain show, or Tasting of power’, or serving some 
self-interest, even the general public, and much more his 
personal enemies and criminals, feel lack of restraint and 
inclination to break bounds. If a magistrate is severe to 
himself, the inner soul of the criminal bows to him in indefea- 
sible respect. The dire self-repression of the White Lodge 
gives to it the right, the power, on all planes, to hold back 
the powers of darkness, the evil passions, the brood of 
selfishness, and the individual souls incarnating in them, from 
overwhelming the world. ‘As the elder behaves so does the 
younger,’ by force of example. 

^ ft I 

ft ^fqSJJT 

5= 

s?:sr srriiaT: 5?^: I 

f ^ STUortsIft I 

muoit 3|^, ^ g ; 

tit: qiSi fta iTg^ ^ tT: %^T.- I 
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Let the Brahmana shrink from honor as from venom 
itself, and let him ever long for slight and insult, as he would 
for nectar. Happy sleeps the man who has been slighted, 
happy he roams about in the world ; but the slighter perisheth.^ 


3T5TST i 

f ^1^5 

ff I 

*! q aTrqfaft I 

qqr g«iT ssurq^i^LS > ! 

eqi q sra5^ qsrqgr ; 

Manu, i. 98-9, 93, 100-1 ; iv. 10-12, 15-17. 

«traoj?:q gb^sq ^?55mTq ^ fsq^ ; 

grot qihoir^q, ^?q 3?sp?5ig!3Tq q I Bhag. 

It is not difficult to pay honor unto snch a Brahmana t 
Yet more. While it is the duty of all others to render honor 
to him —otherwise their souls shall coarsen and contract with 
the ingratitude of debts unpaid — he himself is to avoid that 
honor, so far as may be without stunting the soul-gtowth of 
the others. 

1 ?iqrqi?;qTntjit 

srqqxsRiq q anqsT^? qq?i i 

^ fs srqqq:, q qfaisq^, 
q?fq ^ arqqqr ^qqfq i 

Manu, ii. 160, 162. 

Such is the gracious paradox of all good manners. The 
elder bends, to avoid honor ; the younger bends much more, 
and more eagerly, to do honor. Honor runs away from him 
who runs after it ; it runs after him who runs away from 
it. The more it is sought to be avoided, the more is it 
deserved. 
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Yet more. Not merely to repay past debt of gratitude, 
but to make further future flow of knowledge from custo- 
dian and trustee to beneficiaries possible and easy, is it 
necessary to render honor to him. Honor is veritably food 
of mental body, of men and gods alike. And the well- 
constituted and wisely governed mind, honor received becomes 
transformed into compassion which overflows and is given 
help and counsel and instruction.^ If the child cares not an3 

1 Compare the ordinances of Manu as to salutations 
and blessings with whicn studies should commence and end, 
and note their physical and superpUysical implications — 

?qoq: ^ 1 ii 72. 

Before beginning study, the pupil should touch the feet of 
the preceptor, the ught with the right hand, and the left with 
the left, simultaneously The psychological, and most impor- 
tant, principle, underlying this rule of behavior, is that it 
stimulates the compassion of the preceptor to give to the 
student all that he possibly can. The principle translates 
itself into terms of superphysics thus : According to works on 
Vedanta and minor U2'>a7ii sheets^ which describe nerves 
that work various organs, and pranas that work 
nerves, hands have the ^passive’ sense-quality of vayu, 
ms., touch, and the active quality of agni, ms , ability to 
make visible signs, and to grasp, ‘ap-prehend,’ seize for one’s 
own sake, use up, consume Feet, on the other hand, have 
the active quality of vayu, going, moving about, enveloping' 
and encompassing all, and the ppssive sense-quality of agni, 
leading to new 'sights’ and scenes, to new knowledge. (On 
this last point, as on all points concerned with occult 
practices, which confer superphysical powers, there is some 
mystery observed in extant scriptures and statements 
are not plain.) Finally, agni corresponds tom anas and 
and vayu to buddhi; and sub-divisions of the former on 
any plane match with corresponding sub-divisions of the 
latter on same plane; and right and left hands and feet 
represent opposite magnetic poles. The contact then of 
different aspects of manas and buddhi, ag n i and vayu , 
and positive and negative poles, has a superphysical effect also 
on the vehicles of teacher and taught, and makes teaching 
and studying more powerful and effective. 
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turns its face away, milk ceases to flow from the mother’s 
breast. The brahman a is enjoined : 

Not to speak until asked, nor if he is asked improperly ; 
though all-knowing he should behave as if he knew naught.^ 

But after having made this rule, the elders were not 
satisfied with it. Tenderness of the older is stronger than lack 
of respect of the younger. Love is stronger than death, 
'tJt)mpassion than egoism. So they added 

Teachers, ever ruthful to the helpless and the young, 
may tell, even unasked, to pupils and sons dependent upon 
them.^ 

Pupils who are away from their own mothers and 
fathers, come first in the right to fostering care and instruc- 
tion ; his own sons come afterwards — to Manu’s brahman a. 
Drona thought far more of Arjuna his pupil, than of 
Ashvatthama his son, in Maha-hhdrata story. 3 

This may serve as illustration of interworking of 
physical and superphysical, throughout the observances of the 
‘Ancient Religion’. Others may be worked out by the diligent 
student. One is given at Pt. Ill, ch. viii, The Advanced 
TexthBook of Sandtana Dharma^ pp. 361-373 (new edn.) 
See also p. 317 supra. An ^7f>a?^^s4a^mantra is as follows : 

‘May Wisdom ever guard us both, may it ever nourish 
us; may we both grow in virtue and vigour of mind and body, 
together may our studies shine and prosper ; may we never 
be cross with each other’. This is what teacher says to 
pupil before beginning the day’s work. The object is to 
produce needed gentle mood of patient sympathy on both 
sides, and prevent irritable impatience at dullness of the 
pupil on one hand, and Freudian CEdipus-complex tendencies 
to rebelliousness on the other. 

Mmu, ii. 110. 

® ar^rarf^T'JiT gatioiT “a, 1, 

aisn'iwfqag:,?p^^51?rc^T: l JShSgaoata, III. viii. 36. 

5 The ‘bureaucratic’, ‘official’, relations between teachers 
sfio® taught, in many Indian rural and urban schools aiKi 
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Hinduism has sometimes been summed up as worship 
of Cow and Brahmana. It could aot be better described in 
brief. The true brahmana (not by birth, but by worth) is 
embodiment of Wisdom, and the cow is Mother Love 
incarnate — Mother-Love, that divine instinct before which 
even Wisdom stands reverent and adoring*, which is 
supreme product of noblest effort of Prakiti, Her perfect 
and unceasing redemption of Her Primal Error of A-vidyl., 
ne-science whereby the mad turmoil of infinite worlds was 
created and is maintained ; Mother-Love, whose overflow 
takes visible shape as milk, the vital fluid that helps the 
helpless, nourishes and gives life renewed to the infant, the 
feeble, the sick, the aged, when nothing else avails. 

Shall not cows be loved as mothers-^the cows whose 
milk was greedily sucked by the divine babe of Devaki 
(Krshna), as it flowed forth from their udders at the sight of 
Him, in tenderness greater than for their own young even?^ 

colleges conducted by the British Indian Governments’ Educa- 
tion Department through its Directors and Inspectors —were 
a shocking contrast to all this. But conditions have been 
changing latterly. Martinets make mutineers. 

SI mg?: ? £hag., X. vi. 39. 

The reverence with which the cow was treated, the 
careful tending which it received, idealised and spiritualised 
the mood of the cow and the family-children as well as elders. 
It improved, psycho-physically, the quality of the milk in the 
cow and capacity for digestion in the children, and it 
prevented, physically, all those unclean conditions — due to 
merely commercial, mechanical, and cruel ways of treating 
her — which cause so much tubercular disease. This writer 
has personal knowledge of families in which, some seventy- 
five years ago — when conditions of life were easier — toddling 
babies and slightly older children used to roll about over a 
big fat cow, which was lying at ease in the courtyard of the 
house, and sucked milk direct from its teats, whenever^ they 
wished to, while it looked round at them with a smile on 
her face ! One day of such idyllic life has more true 
‘Hatupre-poetry’ in it than many poems of Wordsworth. Such 
is a real moral laboratory, as all pets are, in varying 
degiecs, though some kinds tend to become ‘immoral’ if 
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He who giveth up his body and his life, in defence 
from danger, of brahmana and cow and woman and 
child — he, though he be a shadra, or even a sinner and 
criminal, shall attain forthwith to the perfection of soul that 
even brahmanas attain onh by long practice of yoga.^ 

Where such mother-love and holy wisdom are honored, 
ffl that land shall nothing else be lacking. 2 

For the sake of Nandinl.® his ‘jo\ous mother-cow,’ when 
she was threatened by kshattriya Vishva-mittra, the for- 
giving brahmana Vasishtha brought even the Sacred Rod of 
Power, B r ah m a-d anda, into action, the Rod of Power 
whose movements shake the earth to its foundations, tear 
mountains from their roots and fling them into the air and 
unseat oceans from their depths and hurl them on the conti- 
nents, causing cataclysms that bring about the death of old 
and the birth of new races. 4= 


spoilt as ‘favorites’. Children of cow-herds are still taught 
to suck milk direct from cows’ teats, and they grow up into 
notably fine strong men and women. 

i sTTltOTI^ Jigr^ err 

g, qiUTqT Manu, x. 62. 

2 NandinI, ‘the all-gladdening’ cow?, means cultivable fertile 
land, for the protection of which from oppression by militarist 
temporal powers, the spiritual power, intelligentsia, acting 
as leader of rural masses, has repeatedly caused enormous 
convulsions and revolutions in the human world, and brought 
about needed readjustments. Instances in Puranic legend 
are the wars of brahmana Vasishtha and foreign allies 
against kshattriya Vishvamittra and of Jamadagni and his 
son Parashu-rama and allies against Karta-virya. 

s fiTgqT??rvq, miroit 

*qq ^ gq: i 

^The above may be a poetical exaggeration of the con- 
sequences of widespread and heinous sins and crimes ; but in 
theosophical legend, the sinking of Atlantis was brought 
about by the Lords of Light, of the White Lodge and White 
Magic, in other words, Rshis and Devas, because of the 
horrors perpetrated by the Lords of the Black Face, the Forces 
of Darkness and Black Magic, the Rakshasas. 
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Where the Spirit is just, righteous, and duteous above all 
else, all things else of matter are added of themselves. 


gfMI? 3511^ : 

ff *I q?rf^ ! 

artRT^ ’g ^ "a f i 

=9 qiqraT, ?iiikof "at, 

?T3fT5?f gg^siresT: ; 

cl qs( ^5l?i Sficq g^: ST5ir: ! 

fg'sf%€gT, ^jjcTTfT «Tgg gg: i 

Mdh, Shanti, xcviL 

‘Yudhishthira said to Bhishma : Kings going out to 
battle with other kings, if victorious, destroy people, rn a h a- 
jana, of the conquered country; if defeated and retiring, 
apa-yane, they bring the conquered in pursuit after them, 
and get their own towns sacked, country devastated, people 
slaughtered ; to say nothing of the drain of the people’s vital- 
ity, labor, wealth, for war-preparation. How can war be 
justified in any case ? BhTshma replied : When the war is 
undertaken to punish an aggressor, the king and his people 
win merit ; if they win, they have the merit of punishing a 
criminal and his gang and thereby protecting the good ; if 
they fail, they have the merit of self-sacrifice for a noble 
cause And in either case, new generations grow up in place 
of the old, new towns are built in place of those destroyed, 
new colonies are founded, and new governments established, 
which, at least in the beginning endeavour to protect the 
new people’. 

The available portion of Livy’s History of Rome^ covers 
about 600 years, from foundation of the city in 75 B.C. 
to about 150 B C. Almost every page describes some war and, 
on an average of at least one important town for each year, 
at least 600 large towns were burnt, razed to the ground, and 
their inhabitants sold into slavery, in Italy, Greece, Magna 
Graeca, Spain, Gaul, Britain ; and thousands of small villages. 
Hundreds of new towns were founded also, and colonies 
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With such a scheme of a brahm aim-class, all problems of 
education solve themselves. Each brahmana-home becomes a 
residential school or college ; there is no over-centralisation, 
nor complete isolation of the student from the world ; alsoj 
while home-feeling is maintained, instruction is not ham- 
pered. There are no inflexible curricula on one hand, 
nor an unmanagablc plethora of options on another. 
•?fftividual attention and adaptation are assured by the large 
number of brahmana-homes. Counsellor in all the deeper 
needs of life, and householder, are always available to each 
other as mutual support. Also, expert adviser, and tradesman, 
are, everywhere, all over the land, within easy reach of one 
another. For the brShmana is enjoined to know all arts and 
crafts also, and to fit himself to give instruction to artisans 
and hand-workers too in the secrets of their work, whenever 
required to do so — though he must not himself practise the 
crafts, for his own livelihood, lest wisdom be tempted, and 
become tainted with self-seeking. 

Let the brahmana know the ways of liverhood of all, 
and instruct them therein. Let him, for his own living, follow 
the way prescribed for him.^ 

established. Alexander the Great destroyed many towns and 
founded new ones, the most famous of which latter is 
Alexandria which lives still as one of the more important 
towns of the world, and has played a great part in history, 
throughout, ever since its foundation. The JHatory of 
Herodatus also mentions $cores of such destructions and le- 
constrjictions And the ancient as well as modern history of 
India affords a great many instances oi ,th.^ same process. 
Rama’s brothers went out to distant parts of North West 
India, killed out old inhabitants in great battles with the 
then rulers of those parts and created new towms and filled 
them with new populations. Most of the largest cities of 
present-day India have risen on ruins of old ones on those 
same sites. The two Americas, South Africa, Australia, have 
been colonised in the same way. All this is only further 
illustration of the inexorable Law of Duality or Polarity : 
Every shadow has its shine, every vice its virtue, every evil 
its good, and mce versa* 

gWT I Manu, x. 2. 
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His living comes in respectful offerings of food and 
clothing from the householders whom and whose children he 
teaches. There is no perennial difficulty about the increasing 
and excessive cost of education. There is not much mechanical 
development, or corresponding instruction, it is true, except 
perhaps in or near capital towns, where guardians of 
the people have to maintain means of offence and defence. 
But the doubtful advantages of huge machinery are 
missed, and are amply compensated for by greater devel- 
opment and instruction in superphysical science. And, 
enveloping all, is the atmosphere of mutual love, trust, 
reverence, and patriarchal affection, between teachers, parents, 
children, and even birds of the air and beasts of the fields 
and jungles, and even plants ; for the brahmana is ‘the 
friend of all creatures’, maitra. 

And not only are young ones taught, but grown-up men 
and women of all castes and classes have the advantage of 
lectures, readings, expositions from FurnnciB and other Scrip- 
tures and histories, on holidays. Indeed half the days of the 
year are holy-days, each having a special value and significance, 
as commemorative of great happenings, or devoted to work 
having a definite superphysical or physical good result. And 
souls are loving, and life is easy, and more joy is taken in 
communion with the beauties and romantic aspects of Nature, 
with her spirits and her devas, than in counting of cash and 
tasting of power. Minds, delicately responsive, see in the 
common-place things of daily life, manifestations of high 
powers and principles. Books become tissues in the sacred 


Thus, Drona taught Vedas and Angas as well as 
ffianur-Veda, ‘Science of the Bow’, i. e., Science-Art of War, 
t the young Panda va-s and Kaurava-s ; and Valmiki taught 
a the sciences and arts including that of war to Rama’s two 
scs. Lava and Kusha. 

I Padma Burma. 

’^he genuine modern scientist of the west, today, scorns 
to ^nvert his discoveries and inventions into commercial 
secre by copyrights and patents. That he has been 
enslad and his work misappropriated under Official 
Secret Acts, by war-mongering knaves, is another matter. 
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and beautiful body of ever-virgin SarasvatT, Goddess of the 
brahma-char I, not to be written or touched lightly, with 
impure and frivolous intent by any and every passer-by. 
Every weapon becomes part of the Rod of Power and Justice 
entrusted by the Lord of All to Yama-raja, God of Death 
and of D h a r m a, King of kings ; and therefore may not be 
lifted in vain, for mere display and ostentation, much less 
_^ggression. Every coin becomes an embodiment of Lak^hmi, 
“Goddess of all Glory, Splendour, Riches ; so that wealth is 
reverenced as a mother to draw nourishment from, and not 
treated as a prostitute to dally and sin with. The very ink 
represents Knil, and the white page Gaurl, not to be misused, 
lest she be displeased and slay the offender with sterility and ruin. 

Under such conditions, the beauty of the ancient life 
might reblossom in the modern world. So would even 
the familiar things of the physical be irradiated with the 
superphysical, and transfigured by it into things of joy and 
beauty ; benignity and cheerfulness, sweet affection and 
brotherliness, reign in all kingdoms of nature, displacing 
and banishing all jar and discord and struggle; the simplest 
life become a poem and a continual feast of fine feeling. 
So would hurry and bustle yield to serenity and quiet order, 
and coarseness and vulgarity to refinement and courteous 
ways. If there must be hasting anywhere, it would be in the 
performance of Dharma, not in clutching hold of bags of 
money, nor even in the reading through of a whole library 
of books, or rushing into war against a peaceful nation 

‘The wise man thinks of gathering wealth and learning 
as if he were immortal and had all eternity before him to 
do it in. But to the needs and deeds of Dharma-Duty, he 
attends in hastej as if Death had him in its grasp already’ ^ 
Thus great would be the results to Society, of the reappear- 
ance of a true brahman a-caste, an aristocracy of the highest 
type, whose very vocation is self-denial and self-sacrifice. 
Unless and until the Human Race, and each race, each nation, 
each community of it, has such a class-caste as organic part 
of it, as its very head, its troubles will not cease. Today, 
as a fact, the nations, which have most such persons, are 
the least unhappy, most advanced, best organised and 
administered. ^ 

^ 3Tr^gL I jPancha-Tantra. 
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CHAPTER XV {contd.) 

PROBLEiMS OP" LABOR 

OR 

Industrial Organisation 

Shiidra as Manual Worker 

The fourth class-caste or type of human being, shiidraj 
was entrusted by Mann the solution of problems of manual 
‘labor’, subsidiary and subservient to work of the other three. 

If he had no specific and peculiar rights and privileges, 
neither had ne any heavy responsibilities or harassing duties. 
He had but to do as he was told, and was assured of all 
necessaries as well as recreation. Briefly, he was treated as 
a child, a younger undeveloped member of the family ; not yet 
differentiated b} any specific characteristics which would put 
him definitely into one or another of the three ‘twice-born’ 
categories. 

The shiidra can do no wrong. ^ And he who cannot sin, 
deser\es no sacraments He has no duty to perform, such as 
the others have ; but neither is he prohibited to take up such 
duties if he feels able and inclined to do so.2 

The modern idea, that he was made a slave by Manu, in 
the worst sense of the word, is nothing more nor less than an 
attempt by the modern mind to nebit the ancient with its own 
sins and shortcomings. Because the ‘modern’ i e egoistic 
individualistic mind is alw a) s seeking, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to humiliate others, and, as natural con-equence, is 
always suffering humiliation itself by reaction— it thinks 
that itself is perfect and that the ancient i.e. altruistic 
socialistic mind was what itself realh is. Post-M a h u-b h a r a t a 
mediaeval ages of India, and the present, are no more and no 
less degenerate, in this respect and in respect of slavery and 
piracy, than the same ages of the West. But T^ianu’s ide^ 
is different. The verse has been q uoted before in which 

’^Contrast this with the modern view, ‘the king can do 
no wrong.’ 

n ^ 3Tf^?; gn ^ I J^anu, X. 126. 
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shudra is referred to as ‘family-friend’. ^ The statement 
that he corresponds to the foot, makes him an integral part 
of the body politic, and implies that his well-being is to be 
cared for as much as that of the rest. it is said 

that kshattriya, vaishya, and shudra cannot properly be 
guests in house of brahmana, which ought not to be 
wealthy ; but it is added that if they should happen to come 
hungry, not finding other hosts, then brahmana is to feed 
them too. And vaishya and shudra are mentioned together : 

If vaishya and shudra should arrive as guests, then let the 
brahmana feed them also, practising the rule of bene volence, ^ 
The very principle which governs differentiation of caste, 
in the later day, is declared thus : 

Every one is born a shudra. Second birth comes with 
the sacrament of the sacred thread. Till birth into the Veda^ 
every individual remains a shuira.^ 

Per contra^ as mentioned before, the whole human race 
began as casteless ‘sons of Brahma’, or brahmanas in the 
generic etymological sense, and gradually differentiated into 
various classes : 

Those in whom restlessness (rajas) prevailed, and loves 
and hates, and capacity for enjoyments and daring adven- 
tures, they turned from ‘white’ to ‘red’ and became kbhattriyas. 
Those in whom ‘stayingness’, steadiness, (t a m a s) appeared, 
and who clung to the land and cattle, they became ‘yellow’ 
vaishyas. Others who grew fond of hurting others, avari- 
cious, ready to do anything without thinking of consequences, 
and gave up ways of cleanliness, they became ‘dark’ Shudras.^ 


irrqr^n, 

srl^stTgt;, i Mamfy iv. 253. 

Namty iii. 110. 

ff ^ i Manu, ii 172. 
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Putting the two lines of thought together, we see again 
what we have already seen before, that the homogeneous and 
ethereal human race gradually fell into denser matter and 
became differentiated into types and classes, which, by the 
turn of a sub'C}cle, after having reached extreme rigidity, 
have become again really homogeneous by adulteration and 
indiscriminate marriage, and can now be differentiated effect- 
ively and really only by sacraments, education, and discipline-' 
of different kinds, which take due account of the temperament 
of each student In other words, ji v as who are incapable 
of introspective consciousness are shndras, in the national 
organisation ; and different functions are accordingly assigned 
to them. To say that head and foot are differently made and 
have different functions is not to insult the one and adulate 
the other. On the contrary, to try violently to make them 
perform the same functions is to violate common sense. They 
can and do attain the same level only during sleep, pralaya. 
Differences of function do not appear prominently during 
epochs of the more spherical form or body. In other ages, 
they do appear; but^ of course, nourishment and affection- 
ate treatment and protective care are equally due to 
both head and food, twice-born and non-iwice-born, 

child and sage. In some respects, indeed, more 

consideration is shown by Manu to shudra than to others. 
Verses have been quoted before in which he lays down that 
punishment shall be much heavier for the twice-born classes 
In some Snntis^ where the duties of the twice-born 
householder are described, it is laid down that the two heads 
of the household, the father and the mother of the family, 
shall take their meals after children, guests, aiid seroants 
have had their food. Shudra is embryonic plasm of the race 
out of which develop others, as out of simple consciousness 
arise cognition, action, and desire, respectively corresponding 
to brahmaua, kshatiriya, vaishya. Therefore whenever a 


Wll ifrl qtclT: 
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shudra displayed promise of progress, he was permitted aud 
"helped to develop the promise and make progress, in the olden 
day, as ought to be done again to-day. 

Shudras in whom the soul awakens sufficiently to make 
them wish to live the life of the good and virtuous, should be 
encouraged to live that life and receive praise from all. They 
should be helped in all studies ; but not be entrusted yet with 
the secret words of power, mantras, which can be safely 
entrusted only to specially selected persons. As such a shudra 
strives, with simple-hearted earnestness, to imitate the 
example of the good, so he makes progress in status, in this 
world and the next also. Because the seed of all possibilities 
is in all, because all have descended from and must merge 
again in the same Creator, therefore any jiva might unfold 
any potency and make others latent, by self-restraint or the 
reverse ; and so may change from lower into higher class- 
caste, or the reverse The jTva who faithfully serves and 
studies with and eats the food of a higher class, attains 
gradually to the status of that class, in this very life, or in 
the next 

In a condition of general mixture and adulteration,, where 
it is impossible to ascertain purity of breeding and lineage, 
the only feasible course is to decide the type and class of any 
given individual by his character and temperament. Not 
birth, not even formal sacraments, not superficial learning, 
make the twice-born; Bshis who know the inmost truth, have 
declared that character and conduct alone determine the 
class-caste of a man. ^ 

From such statements we may infer what the spirit of 
the ancient culture was towards shudras. The epithets 

1 5 ®rgfggi:, 
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‘young'est,’ ^latest-born,’ Tittlest brother,’ are applied to him 
constantly, and the tone is of affectionate patronag-e and gentle 
but firm rule He is to labor, but his food and clothing must 
be sure, and such instruction as he can assimilate must be 
sure, and such instruction as he can assimilate must be given 
to him He :s the child-ji va, younger member of the family. 
He is mentioned m the same breath with the women and 
children, all objects of equally tender care. 

The head of the household is bharta, which etymo- 
logically means ‘nourisher and protector,’ and, by usage, 
means equally ‘husband’ and ‘master’. Name for wife is 
bharya, ‘the to-be-fostered’. The word for ‘servant’ is 
another form of the same root, bhrtya, ‘the to-be-supported’. 
It is for these that Vyasa composed liikasa and PuTana, 

For instruction, in entertaining ways, of women, children, 
shudras, weaker brethren of the twice-born, whose tender 
minds were not fit to grasp and hold the deeper teachings of 
the and for easy attainment of the goal by them, the 

Lord Vyasa, ever working for the good of all, overflowing 
with compassion for the weak, compiled these ancient his- 
tories ; and by means of these declared that portion of the 
knowledge hidden in Y^das which is most needful for human 

happiness. 2 
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Such is the ancient ideal, whatever subsequent perver- 
sions in practice may be. The modern West has won much 
merit with the gods by abolishing the horrors of forced 
slavery. But its work is but half done, is but ill done if it has 
created and substituted, instead, the fevers of the acute prob- 
lems of master and servant, capital and labor. It has to com- 
plete its good work by restoring slavery on a higher level, will- 
■ipg and loving slavery of each to all, according to capacity, to 
make of the Human Race one vast Human Family, composed 
of elder and younger brothers — as is the ancient ideal. ^ 

Mi^ed Oastes and Problems of Alinor Arts and Crafts 

It has been said before that all human beings whatsoever, 
everywhere on earth, fall without a remainder into one or an- 
other of four main types. Manu’s emphatic declaration is that 
there is no fifth. All which do not recognise caste-divisions 
formally are also transformations of these four types. ^ 

¥jffaT: an=!rr:, 

SllTt: l BMgavata. 

^ One World, one World-Order, one World-Religion, is 
the cry now, among all the best and most thoughtful of all 
countries, after experience of the horrors of two World 
Wars. See the present writer’s World War and Its Only 
Cure — World Order and World Religion* 

“ ^*4: g fin: ssrf^-^iran:, 
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‘Tribes of kshaj$r*yas, which wandered away from the 
homeland and lost touch^ with educators and science and 
culture, they became rude uncivilised barbarians, like Paun- 
draka-s (?), IJdra-s (inhabitants of Orissa, Kambojas (Cambodia), 
Yavanas (lonians), Shaka-s (Scythians), Parada-« (Parthians ?), 
Pahlava-s (speakers of the Pahlavi tongue now spoken in 
Afghanistan, Chlna-s (Chinese), KiifSI^HS fvarious hiB-tribes), 
Barada-^ (? Ihniids or psueds^ oi A^ia MinorJ^ iObasto (? hill- 
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These main types deal respectively with the main problems of 
social and national life, in their most important aspects. But 
a number of sub-castes are mentioned in the current rescen- 
sion of Manu, as arising* from intermixture of the main types. 
While mixture is deprecated, it is recog*nised as a fact, 
and conditions of passing from these mixed sub-castes to 
pure main ones are laid down by Him. All minor 
arts and industries, as means of livelihood, are entrusted^to 
the keeping of these mixed castes. And it is a study in 
psycho-physics by itself, to try and discover why a particular 
trade is assigned to a particular sub-caste, arising out of a 
particular alliance, entailing, in the progeny, special psycho- 
logical traits and corresponding fitness for that particular 
occupation. 

Certain arts, which are now highly esteemed, are not 
held in such honor by Manu This is due largely to the fact 
that to the ancient view, the great art of all arts, the art of 
Yoga,^ throws all others into the shade, and deserves to 
attract all the aspirations and all the energy available and 
to spare from life’s daily duties. Also, labors and occupa- 
tions that produced necessaries of life for the nation were 
always placed before others that produced luxuries. The 
dignity of productive labour was a greater reality than 
it seems to be to-day. The brahmana who, in time of mis- 
fortune, could not maintain himself by teaching, was to take 
up cultivation of the soil rather than music or painting or 
sculpting, for a livelihood, even though he might know these 
arts well and be even able to give instruction in them. It has 
been stated repeatedly before that the brahmana was to know 
all and be able to teach all things, but was not to practise any 
other profession than that of ‘teaching, mendicancy, and ritual 
sacrifice.’ At the same time, fine arts were not slighted, but 
highly honored, when used, not for personal gain, but for the 
uplifting of others, in the spirit of religious ritual. No wealth 
or beauty of architecture, sculpture, painting, and other decora- 
tion was too great for the temple. No labor or study was too 

tribes). They fell out of the class-caste organisation ; some 
retained their old Arya-language (Samskrt ; like Indo- Aryans) ; 
others took to tne mlechchba (babarian) tongues of the people 
among whom they became merged ; all these are known as 
dasyus. 

^ See The Secret Doctrine^ lu 319, lines 1-3, (Old edn.). 
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diligent to perfect Fer?a-chant, and music, colors, frag- 
rance of incense and flowers, which were to call gods 
to take visible shape, and to produce wide-reaching benefit 
for the people, health, timely rain and ample crops, cheerful- 
ness, and high and holy thoughts and aspirations. No 
mechanical skill was too minute to perfect the king’s means 
of offence and defence, of rapid conveyance by land and sea 
^^nd air, for the benefit of his people. And it was the honored 
duty of the brahmana instructor to supervise and advise upon 
all such constructions. But when the skill, talent, genius 
were used for personal gain and for outstripping one’s 
neighbor, then were they regarded as degraded ; then 
superphysical was dragged down into physical ; then the 
higher married and surrendered to the louer, and underwent 
degeneration This was not wholly avoidable, however ; and 
so, providing all possible clogs upon the downward course, 
Manu has perforce recognised these mixed castes as bye- 
products of the Path of Pursuit, and handed over to them the 
arts as means of livelihood, in their lower form, and not the 
higher, in which indeed they provide what are necessaries 
of the higher superphysical life. The place of fine arts in 
the scheme of instruction, for the purpose of soul-education 
and enhancement of the beauty and joy of the domestic life — 
has been briefly indicated before. 

Such is an outline of the ancient division of vocations. 
All these vocations, in Manu’s Theory of Life, belong to the 
household order, grh as t ha-ashram a, which, as the 
support of all, is declared to be the highest. 

As all breathing animals depend for life npon the air, 
even so do all men of all ashrama-s, stages of life, depend 
upon the householder. He is truly the eldest of all because 
he supports all with food, mental as well as physical. As 
streams and rivers all have finality in the ocean, so do all men 
of all stages have finality in the householder ; out of it they 
arise, and into it they merge back again. Student, house- 
holder, forest-dweller, ascetic, all take their birth from the 
householder. Qf all these, the householder ranks highest by all 
th e ord inance of "Veda and Smr^i^ for he supporteth them all.^ 

1 mi 
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There is no justification in Manu for large numbers of 
able-bodied and idle beggars, parasites upon workers, them- 
selves doing nothing useful and expecting everything to be 
done for them. Strenuous life was enjoined upon all. 
Brahmana was to be content in matters phvsical; but 
in matters intellectual and spiritual, he was to be ever 
discontented, to be always wishing for more and more of such 
possessions, and was to study assiduously and ever expapjd 
his knowledge for the use of all. K'-hattriya, vaishya, shfidra, 
each was to do his respective duty with unflagging enterprise 
and labor. Every one was to pass through the household 
and take his share in the national labor, unless there were 
exceptional reasons. And every one was to enter the house- 
hold, not for sense-pleasure but for progeny. There was an 
appropriate lime for work of this world and also an 
appropriate time for retirement from it. Excess and exag- 
geration were avoided on all sides. 

Vana-prastha or ^Retired ^ For eat- Dweller' and Unreimmerated 
Public Worker 

After life of the household comes ‘forest-life’, retire- 
ment to comparative quietude of suburban woods; which 
there would be always, in the vicinity of towns uhicli had 
been laid out under the old plan ; traces of which may yet 
be found along the beautiful west-coast of southern India. 

Having spent the second quarter of life in the household, 
when he observes wrinkles and white hairs upon his person, 
and beholds the face of the child of his child, then ht him 
retire to the forest. Having discharged his debts to Teachers, 
Ancestors, Gods, let him place the burden of the household 
upon the shoulders of his son and live in retirement, with 
mind impartially benevolent to all and freed from all touch 

w HI? =-41% , 
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of competition. Let him meditate, in solitude, on the Mystery 
of the Self and ways of progress towards the Spirit. Only 
by solitary meditation and retirement within oneself may 
the Great Self be really understood ; not in that mixed 
conversation with others which keeps the small self active, 
preventing thereby the dawn of the Great Self. When not 
thus meditating, let him ever engage himself in study, 
se^-controlled, one-pointed. Let him befriend all creatures, 
think tenderly of all beings. Let him give ever and take 
never. Let him diligentl}’” perform the many sacrifices 
prescribed, each at its proper season. ^ 

Briefly, the key-note of this stage is sacrifice. When 
ritual sacrifices had palpable significance and value — as they 
may have again, in the life of a new race — the most important 
work that the retired householder could do naturally took 
this shape. In modern days the appropriate shape would be 
life of public work without worldly remuneration. In different 
times, places, circumstances, forms may be different, but 
the underlying principle must always be unselfish service. 
The alternative that is more suitable to modern conditions is 
even expressly mentioned by Manu : 

Having given up all active work of maintaining the 
household, gradually working out past karma, ever purifying 

^ arrf^gr: i 
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mind and body increasingly, ever studying Yeda^ let him 
dwell in the homestead itself, supported by his son. ^ 

We have seen that the forest-dweller was to form part 
of the Legislative CounciL It was not Manu’s will that any 
one in any stage of life should be careless of the common 
weal. Even in renunciant stages of life he was specially 
enjoined to place first the well-being of the world : 

Even though brahmatia have reached the stage 
same-sightedness, when he seeth all with equal eye, and have 
attained to the peace beyond turmoils of this fleeting 
world, yet so long as he weareth any sheath of any plane, so 
long must he help suffering dwellers of that plane. If 
he neglect and fail to help the suffering, his virtue of spirit, 
kn.>wUdgc, superphysical power, Brahma-force and illumina- 
tion, gained and stored with so much self-negation, shall pass 
away from him, even as water leaketh out from a cracked 
vessel. 2 

The hands that hold occult powers and are strong with 
the strength of the Spirit, must be ever engaged in battling 
with the forces of evil that are always seeking a breach in the 
ranks of the Hierarchy whose persons form the guardian 
wall between them and the weak world they seek to over- 
whelm. The life of White Power is not all high joy only, 
but is also strenuous labor always, and intense sadness and 
sorrow at times. 

In this stage of Vana-prasj:ha, by due performance of 
self-sacrifice, the embodied self takes his third birth, birth 
of Initiation into the High Mysteries of Yoga. 

The first is (ethero-physical) birth from the mother- 
father. The second is the (astro-mental) birth (from the 
Teacher) at the binding on of the thread which marks the 
student. The third is (mental-buddhic) birth (from the 
Hierophant, the Yoga-Master) at sacrificial Initiation. 
Thus the Scripture sayeth. The twice-born, retired to 
forest, should strive after this and other Initiations men- 

i vi. 95. 
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tioned in Upanishais^ for perfection of his Realisation of 
the Self.2 

Sa^i^nyasa^ the Last Staget and Problems of 
Spiritual Life 

Successful discharge of duties of the Van a-p r a s t h a 
sl^e qualifies the individual for the final stage of 
San-nyasa, renunciation of all worldly connexions, wherein 
are perfected and carried to their final finishing the virtues 
of forest-dweller, and problems of spiritual life are 
solved. 

Having thus spent the third quarter of life in forest- 
retirement, let him wander forth, homeless, for the last 
quarter. Let him not wish for death, nor wish for life. Let 
him abide his time patiently as worker waiteth for 
master’s command, ever ready to do whatever it be. Let him 
burn up evils of his body with regulations of breath and of 
vital currents ; addictions of his mind by practice of 
abstraction ,* all sinful thoughts and passions by concentration ; 
and, finally, the gui>as of the Not-Self, that cause the 
turmoil of the world, by meditation on the Self. Let him 
behold the subtlety of the Supreme Self by means of yoga- 
contemplation, and observe and understand its manifestations 
in organisms good and evil, high and low — which those may 
not understand who have not achieved the Higher Self. He 
alone escapes the bonds of karma who sees well the laws 
of its working, and thus knows how to clear off and close his 
count of sin and merit ; he who sees not thus truly, he 
falls again and again into the toils of birth and rebirth. 
Let him study Brahma in all Its forms, everywhere, in things 
of nature, in intelligences and beings that rule those things, 
in himself, as taught in the crowning teachings of the 

t Thirty-two separate vidyas, are mentioned in 

Chhandogya and Bihad Ar any aha* 

2?n3: 
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Manu^ ii. 169 and vi. 29# 
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Scriptures. For verily, all ‘this’ that exists and is spoken of 
as ‘This’, is built of Thought, of Consciousness ; and none who 
knows not that Subjective Science, Science of Thought, 
of Consciousness, of Self, can perform any action success- 
fully. In this way, the renunciant, casting off the chains of 
attachment that tie his soul to the things of sense, freed 
from all strife of rival pairs of extremes and contradictory 
opposites, gradually becomes established in the peace of 
Brahma, Knowing the Laws of Karma, by the power of 
yoga-contemplation and with the help and consent of the 
Lords of Karma and the White Lodge of Hshis, let him come 
out of the ordinary routine of Yama’s sway and transfer his 
sins against (and debts which he owes to) third parties, to his 
enemies who have harmed and sinned against him in the past 
and owe him debts ; and his meritorious deeds towards (and 
assets owed to him by) others, to his friends who have done 
him good and have assets to realise from him ; and thus wind- 
ing up his account, let him approach Eternal Brahma, ^ Let 
him now gradually retire from and cast off the fickle and 
fleeting physical body — which had borrow^ed passing bloom 
and beauty and strength of youth and prime from the glories 
of the indwelling soul, but is now seen to be what it truly is, 
a crumbling hovel, raftered with bones;, tied up with tendons, 
mortared with flesh, plastered with blood, hung with decaying 
skin, ill-smelling, full of fsscal filth, shaking with every pass- 
ing wind, haunted by ghosts of evil passions, claimed at law 
insistently by old age, sorrows, and disease. Or let him set 
forth for the north, the quarter of the earth that has never 
yet been really conquered, and ever go on straight before him, 
turning not to right or left, living but on air and water, till 
the body falls. 2 The renunciant saint and wanderer, who 


^ This is really nothing more recondite and mysterious 
than an ordinary business man deciding to give up his private 
business, and enter the public service of the Government of 
the country, handing over that business with all its debts and 
assets (to be set off against each other) to his heirs and 
assigns, and then entering that public service. 

2 Or he arrives, karma permitting, at the holy ashramas 
of the Bshis whose principal seat is in the north of India, 
though branches of the White Lodge are scattered all over the 
earth. In Purmas and in Theosophical literature this place 
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thus followeth the Path, entereth eternal Brahma without 
fail, 

is known as Shambhala ; another, more or les sclose to it, 
is Kalapa (a^ said in Isis Unveiled somewhere). The deter- 
mined will to reach the Hierarchy, in the conditions mentioned, 
is sure to bear fruit either in this very life, or in a later. Even 
at the present day, earnest san-nyasis do go off from Badari- 
nST^h into the heart of Himalaya, and, it would seem, 
some succeed in the quest, while others, not yet ready, leave 
the present body to take a more capable one later. 
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Thus ended a well-ordered human life on the physical 
plane, under the Scheme of the Great Progenitor. It should 
be remembered, however, that while from the standpoint of the 
physical plane, the last two stages of life are as opposite 
of the first two, from the standpoint of superphysial planes, 
Renunciation (s a n-n y a s a) is to forest-life (van a-p r a s t h a) 
as household (garhasthya) is to studentship (brahma- 
chary a); in other words, that renunciation of work on the 
physical plane is assumption of work on higher plains, 
acquisition and wielding by means of single-minded ^one- 
pointed’ practice of yoga of superphysical powers of a higher 
order, for service of the world. This is indicated by stories 
of functions of Rshis in PuranaSj and brief hints, given 
in available UpanishatSi of many stages, grades, initia- 
tions and yoga-disciplines that san-nyasis are expected to 
pass through.^ 

It is also indicated by the three sub-divisions of the one 
Path of Renunciation, on one of which mystic devotion 
(bhakti) predominates; on another, superphysical activity 
(karma); and on the third, occult wisdom (jnana) — predomi- 
nates only, and never excludes the two others — according as 
the temperament of the individual jiva’s superphysical 
sheathing respectively shows forth more the vaishya type 
and the higher clinging and steadfastness and inertia 
(tamasl; or the kshattriya type and the higher restlessness 
and mobility (rajas) ; or the brahmana type and the higher 
inclination and suitability for cognitive purposes and harmony 
(sattva); while all three are summed up in (up-asana), 
service, ‘being near’, ‘being in attendance’, (up a, near, as, 
to sit), corresponding, on the higher level, to the shudra in 
whom all the other three are potentially present. It is true 
that the practice of walking on one of these three minor paths 

^ If stu l Manu, vi. 31, 85. 

^ See !l'urly-atit~ava4huta, Parama-hamta, and Sait- 
nyam Upanishats, for descriptions of the stages, kutichaka, 
(or kuti-chara), bahu-daka, hamsa, par ama-hamsa, 
dig-ambara, go-mukha, turly-a|;I ta, avadhufa, etc. 
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(marg*as) is recommended to be begun even during the 
household life, but this is done only on the general principle 
of preparation and of concomitance and concurrency of 
everything and all things ; so that an individual, in the view 
of physical science, begins to die from the moment he is born, 
by the law of necTO-hiosis^ and, per contra^ in the view of 
occult science, begins to live from the moment he dies. We 
have seen that the three debts begin to be paid during 
h(^sehold life although they are partially incurred therein too. 

Spirit of Higher Socialism in Manuks Laws 

With the last stage of human life on earth, ends our 
survey of Manu’s Scheme as a whole, There remains, to 
sum up our study, a statement in modern terms of His view 
of the spirit in which life should be lived. From all that 
has gone before it is obvious that, according to Him, the 
spirit which should animate the social organisation is the 
spirit of the joint-family, broadest humanism, in modern 
days termed socialism, but socialism guided and administered 
by the wise, not by the mob. The four classes of men were 
called by Him ‘the earlier born and later-born brothers^ 
agra-janma and anu-janmS. Cultivation of love and 
good-will to all, subordination of the personal to the social 
Self, avoidance of arrogance and invidiousness, balancing of 
rights by duties, are constantly insisted on All grades have 
their functions, i 6., division .of labour is enjoined ; but all 
live in an atmosphere of mutual love and trust and service. 
In the most ‘official’ relations, the human side is to be kept 
in mind. Each is to think more of his duties than 
of his rights. Conventions are outcome and expression 
of the spirit of brotherliness, rather than set arrangements 
of the modern theorist and advocate of a literal common- 
wealth, which are unworkable because artificial and unrooted 
in human nature. 

Many most important affairs of life, which modern 
governments leave to chance and individual enterprise 
and inclinations, while some most influential modern 
thinkers advocate state-regulation of them— matters like 
education for vocations, dietary, marriages, morals, manners, 
ebarity, land-cultivation — were managred, under the Old 
Scheme, by means of a quiet social pressure, exercised by the 
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elders and the wise of the various castes, communities, guilds, 
etc., and exercised in the spirit of patriarchs of families, by 
means of approbation and praise on one hand and, on an- 
other, of withdrawal of sympathy and passing of censure, 
and finally of temporary excommunication ; just the means, 
in short, which are employed by good and wise fathers and 
mothers in bringing up their children. In this fashion, the 
evils of over-official state-management on one hand ^d 
overmuch liberty and license on "another were both avoided. 
Manu’s Scheme is the nearest and only approach to a 
workable Socialism that has been tried in our race ; and it 
suceeded for thousands of years. So much so is this the case 
that, indeed, all civilisations within the so-called historical 
period, of which modern historians have discovered any traces, 
have perforce conformed to it in general outline, however 
much differing in minor details ; and where and when they 
have not so conformed, have not only failed to make improve- 
ment, but have suffered decay. What is advocated here 
is the application of His J^inciples of Social Organisation^ 
for they are the only sure foundation of Different-Sexed Human 
Society ; superstructures might safely vary in detail. 

If, despite this, objection is lightly taken that Manu’s 
ways may have been suited to a simpler state of human 
society, but are not, to the complexity of modern life, that 
His solutions are wholly inapplicable and unpractical to-day, 
that it is all very well to talk of the Joint Human Family, 
Types of Men, Elder and Younger Brothers, Universal Brother- 
hood, and Patriarchal Government by the Wise— but that modern 
conditions make it all impossible ; what then can be the reply? 
Only this : ‘Very well. Let us continue to treat poison with 
more poison, to wipe off mud with mud, hate with hate, 
egoism with egoism, and abide the result. Endless time is 
before us, and we can afford to make experiments, even with 
broken hearts and ruined lives as outcome. In the end we 
shall see that when an error has crept into a mathematical 
computation at the outset, no persistence and accuracy in 
later calculation will bring out a correct result ; will indeed 
aggravate the error, make it w’orse and worse with every further 
Step. Only setting right of the original error will avail.’ Error here 
Is principle of egoism, individualism, competition, run amuck. 

Reformers begin in youth with the idea that they have 
found an original solution, a panacea for all evil, which will 
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change the face of the world ; they end in old age with satis- 
faction if they have cleared away a little rubbish New civili- 
sations aribC and overthrow the old, but that which they over- 
throw are only the decayed, senile, diseased remnants of the 
old ; and they climb with effort to the glories of the prime of 
the predecessorso This is but the copy, on a large scale, of 
what we see on the small scale in the family ; the younger 
gej^ration replaces, and yet only goes over ag ain the life of, 
the older. The young West, the fifth sub-race of to-day, 
imagines that it has superseded ancient ignorance and 
superstition. What it has superseded, perhaps, is only its 
own recent medieval past, not the really old. It imagines it 
has discovered the Evolution of Matter ; in reality it has only 
forgotten the Involution of Spirit in Matter and its re-emanci- 
pation therefrom. It imagines it has discovered Nationalism ; 
in reality it has only forgotten Humanism, and the Universal 
Brotherhood of all beings. Forgetting the Whole Truth, it is 
making much ado over the Half-Truths it has found. But it 
will find the other halves before long. Indeed, modern 
thought now seems to be only blindly groping after the 
Scheme laid down by Manu, and may, let us hope, re-establish 
its broad outlines before it is too late. The re-establishment 
will come more easily if the elements of the Science of the 
Self, Adhyatma-Vidya, Metaphysic and Psychology, of 
Theosophy, are recognised by governments, are made part of 
the curricula of schools and colleges, are instilled into the minds 
ot students and the public by earnest-minded teachers, 
preachers, leaders, editors of papers and magazines, till 
they become part of the mental life of the natic«is. Endeavors 
to do this were begun by the Theosophical Society in every 
land, to lead the nations to drink at the pure fountains of 
Aryan Wisdom. “Tell them to look into their Manu,” said a 
Master to H. P. Blavatsky. The result of the general soread of 
right knowledge will be the general spread of right desire and 
then^ of right action. Co-operation will then grow from 
within, healthily and surely, instead of being vainly forced from 
without, by strikes, riots, rebellions and hideous world-wars. 
Knowledge of psycho-physics will expand ; astrology, as science 
of temperament and tattvlc constituents of man and planet 
alike, will revive and will make really practical the sciences 
pf ethnology, eugenics, anthropology in its broad and true 
sense, the ‘ocean science of Spirit’ u r u s h a-S a m u d r i k a). 
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the dislocated, torn and tattered, pages of which have 
fallen into the hands mostly of charlatans to-day, and 
appear as Palmistry, Cheiromancy, Phrenology, Physiognomy 
etc. Then it will be possible to fix the right avoca- 
tions of men in their childhood and to educate them 
accordingly. Private life will find its riches in pure and fine 
emotions rather than in material objects ; in riches of the 
inner world which do not depend on competitive succ^s. 
Public life will be rich in both, and devoted to service. 
Peaceful retirement will come from inner desire, not outer 
decay. The Immortal Self will triumph over death, for stndy 
and practice of Sacred Sciences and Scriptures will open up 
and extend man’s vision into past and future lives. ^ Cessation 
of mutual slaughter and of misuse and waste of 
nature’s gifts will induce Gods and Rshis, who are 
custodians of those forces, to enable men to re-discover the 
secrets of The forty-nine fires’, forty-nine winds’, ^ the 
two sets of forty-nine each of occult forces known as 
^Sons of Krshashva’ which were the hereditary birth-right of 
descendants of Rama, as mentioned in Mam-'tyancii the powers 
of creating high and low temperatures and of multiplying 

1 

g ssjsa arg^g 3Hggg i Manu, iv. 148, 149. 

‘By constant study of true sciences, and pure and ascetic 
life, he begins to understand the course of his evolution 
through births in the forms of the four kingdoms of nature, 
and becomes confirmed in non-hatred and harmlessness 
towards all those forms of life. xAnd he pursues study of 
Sacred Sriptures with greater zest, and gaining higher 
and higher knowledge, physical and superphysical, attains to 
Supreme Happiness’. See also Yoga-Saira^ iii, 18 : 

‘By clear vision of the chain of cause- 
and-effect relations, he knows the births he has passed 
through’. 

2 See Tht Secret DoctrinCi pages referred to in its Index 
{vol. vi, Adyar edn.) against ‘Fires, forty-nine’ and ‘Winds, 
seven*. 
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the substance of any given kind of matter, as mentioned in 
the story of Nala and Damayanti in Mahdbhoratay and many 
another marvel which discoveries and inventions of modern 
science are trying to rival, with terrible consequences in 
world-wars, because of wrong motive. Then will Manu’s 
ideal be fully restored. And to help in such restoration is 
nnd should be the mission of genuine Theosophy to the 
mSdern world. 

Glimpses given of the future, in Piiranas and modern 
Theosophical literature, support belief in this restoration of 
Manu’s ideal. The next type of civilisation (including 
sixth and seventh sub-races of the present Root-Race, at their 
best, before their decay, and earlier sub-races of the sixth 
Root-Race which will coincide in time with the former), will 
show a fuller and richer content of mental and physical 
wealth, possessed in the spirit of true communism, till the 
whole physical and psychical constitution of the race changes, 
in some hundreds of thousands of years. ^ Then the present 
pages of Manu may become inapplicable, except as to the 
basic Theory of Life, and a new Manu may write new pages 
according to the needs of that distant time. 


1 A little over four hundred thousand from now according 
to Bhmishya PurQm, when Kali Yuga of the Fifth Root-Race 
will end and Safya of Sixth be in full swing. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


CONCLUSION 

Within this well-proportioned and we'l-balanced scheme 
of our present Manu, Avataras and Teachers, great and 
small, have arisen In the latter ages, who have laid greater 
stress on some one aspect of D h a r m a than on other 
factors of a just life. This has been largely due to the same 
reason as ordains that In any master-piece of Art all qualities 
may not equally be shown. No sculptor, however deft, can carve 
into one figure strength in action, grace, and the perfection 
of repose. No musician, however great his genius, can ex- 
press simultaneously pathos, joyousness, and heroic prowess. 
No painter, however endowed, can limn on one canvas the 
glory of the raintime sunset, the terror of the tempest, and 
the serenity of the snow-clad peak. No one individual and 
no one race can show forth all the virtues in perfection, 
synchronously. Each develops and manifests pre-eminently, 
but one of the infinite glories of the Self. Succession belongs 
to time ; Simultaneity is only in Eternity and Infinity,. There- 
fore, human perfection must be accomplished by the evolution 
of various qualities in various Races and sub-races, and cannot 
be achieved in one alone. 

Also, as said before, when any one aspect of human 
nature runs to excess and so breeds evil in any Race or sub- 
race, an opposite quality has to be exaggerated by the 
Guardians of Humanity to readjust and restore the disturbed 
balance by reaction. 

Hence, the doctrines of Karma and Rebirth— explanatory 
of the past, consolatory in the present, mandatory for the 
future— when distorted into apathy and fatalism in India, 
dropped out of Christianity and Islam, and even the principle, 
as enunciated by them, of individual salvation by submission 
to the Divine Will, became a means to ‘individualism’ and 
an instrument of aggressive conversion, in order that effort 
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and egoism might be stimulated. Now that these are ex- 
cessive, faith in Karma and Rebirth are being restored, in 
order to calm down the nerve-destroying fever of speed-lust, 
which seeks to exhaust the experiences of a whole cycle 
within a single life, regarded as the on^y available life, 
and invents moving platforms and piers to serve rushing 
trains and steamers that will not stop, and cuts down 
sentences to words and words to letters, to save men’s 
vafuable ‘time which is money’ for — they know not what. 

In the separate sub-races of the fifth Root-Race the domi- 
nating feature has been growth of separative egoistic 
intelligence, with its natural accompaniment of competition, 
bringing it within measurable distance of Race-suicide, des- 
pite the warnings of its Manu. Now, satiated with this in 
its fifth sub-race, it is turning towards conscious co-operation. 
As the principle underlying competition is self-asserting, 
detail-seeking, concrete-minded, extreme-pointed and divisive 
Intelligence — M anas; so the principle underlying co-opera- 
tion is altruistic, generalisation-seeking, abstract-minded, 
mean-pointed, reconciliation-making Reason — Buddhi. Lower 
body and mind grow by self-assertion, higher by self- 
surrender. The body of the adversary is conquered by 
strength, his soul by humility. 

To impress these new characteristics on the j i v a s who 
are to form the first nuclei of the new sub-race and Race, later 
Teachers have laid chief stress on Love and Self-Surrender. 
Buddha, with all His emphasis on Right Knowledge, became 
known as the Lord of Compassion by His life, and the very 
exaggeration of His teaching of non-individuality, in reason, 
(i.e .5 in rational analysis of ^individuality’ or ‘personality’) 
works for the feeling of self-surrender and non-individualism, 
in ethics and practice. Christ, with His teaching of utter 
submission to the Divine Will, and by the devotion evoked by 
His life, led men in the same direction — to make their sub- 
mission to The Good so much the more noble for the greater 
growth and strength of evil egoism developed and trans- 
cended, Muhammad took Islam — ‘Submission to God’ — as 
the best description of His religion. 

Just before the beginning of Kali-Yuga, black age of 
‘ihscord’ and iron egoism, the Lord appeared as Krshna to 
bind the hearts of men to Himself in many bonds ; in order, 
even while ushering in the inevitable age of strife and discord, 
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to do th^s under the best possible conditions and the strongest 
safeguards for His beloved children. Narada said to 
Yudhishthira : 

Man}' are the jivas that have gone to His Abode of 
Peace, because they bound their minds to Him with bonds of 
even lust and hate and fear, as others did with those of love 
and uttermost devotion. The dairy-maids did so by love of 
His aU-compellingj maddening, soul-intoxicating ph}sical 
beauty Kamsa did so by the stress of fear. Mighty Tii^hn- 
kings and ^hishupala and Dantavakira gained their ends by 
rage and wrath and hate. Vishnis, by the bonds of blood- 
relationship. You, thrice-happ 3 " sons of Pandu, by sweet 
friendship and affection. We, Rshis, by conditionless sub- 
mission and devotion. Tie your minds to Him, ye sons of 
Manu !, tie your minds to Him, in any way you can, but tie 
your minds unto the Diamond-Soul. The wise call Krshna, 
the ‘Attracter,’ Decause He diaws the souls of all unto 
Himself. 1 

Only by so fixing the soul on an Ideal, by inner and outer 
reiteration, japa, in thought, word, and deed, of that Ideal, 
may the centre of that higher individuality be developed and 
strengthened which is the vehicle of what is known as 
Personal Immortality. What Krshna is in His deepest essence, 
Prahrada explains to his child-companions and to us ; 

He is the One, the Highest, Sovereign Lord of all powers 
and forces. He is the Unperishing. He is the Inner Self of 
all. And He is also all that manifests. It takes no labor 
at all to propitiate Him and gain His favor. For He is 
verily the Self of all beings, and is everywhere, indefeasibly 
self-proven, the One Beloved of all souls, ever most near 
and dear. Therefore let us all cast off this Asura-mood of 
pride and selfishness, and cultivate love and sympathy for 
all beings — for thus alone can we please Him W’ho is the 

ft*!: 

sTEf fegr, ngr: i 

^4, ft'tFETT ! 

(fCTjjniiaT qg i) 

Bhagavafa, VII. i, 29-31. 
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Overlord of all the senses and of all sentient beings. ^ 

The holy word of Veda says the same : 

Worship ye the Universal Self as the One and Only 
Beloved. For the sake of the Self alone is all else dear. 2 

That *our Lord the Sun’, physical and Spiritual, visible 
God, embodiment and home of all gods and all nature-forces 
and all wonders, is the finest ‘diamond-soul’ to Whom human 
bei5igs can tie their souls— for this see pp. 377-380 stipra. 

Many subsequent minor avataras, saints, prophets, 
teachers, of East and West alike, have repeated the 
same. And all this teaching, from Krshua onwards, may be 
regarded from the standpoint of our particular evolution — 
apart from its extrinsic and intrinsic value — as converging 
on the intention to lead the combative Fifth Race through its 
own Sixth sub-race to the new epoch when Love and Wisdom 
shall reign on earth in place of Hate and Cunning. 

H. P. Blavatsky says : 

The Americans are, in short, the germs of the sixth 
sub-race, and in some few hundered years more, will become 
decidedly the pioneers of that race which must succeed to the- 
present European fifth sub-race, in all its new characteristics. 
After this, in about 25,000 years, they will launch into pre- 
parations for the seventh sub-race, until, in consequence of 
cataclysms, the Sixth Root-Race will have appeared on the 
stage of our Round. It will silently come into existence ; 
so silently, indeed, that for long millenniums shall its 
pioneers — the peculiar children who will grow into peculiar 
men and women — be regarded as anomalous lusns nattirae. 
Then, as they increase, and their numbers become with 
every age greater, one day they will awake to find themselves 

1 itTcftr 

arsAagia; 1 Ibid, VII. vi, 21-24. 

3 ; 3rr?iifn?g mi % firq i 

Srhad Aranydka Upanishai, I. iv. 8, and 11. iv. 5. 
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in the majority. This process of preparation for the Sixth 
great Race must last throughout the whole sixth and seventh 
sub-races. The cycles of matter will be succeeded by cycles 
of spirituality and a fully developed mind. On the law of 
parallel history and races, the majority of future mankind 
will be composed of glorious adepts. Thus will mankinds 
race after race, perform its appointed cycle-pilgrimage. ^ 

This sixth Root-Race will be the Race which will m/»st 
manifest Buddhl, the Sixth Principle, in this Kalpa, and it 
will apparently be double-sexed again like the second Root- 
Race, as is in accordance with the characteristic of Buddhiy 
which is two-sided, and ever reconciles and combines into one 
the two halves of each whole truth. Therefore, details of 
daily life and laws, manners, and customs of that 
glorious Race, when fully evolved and living on its own 
continent, must be very different from those of the present 
time, although the ensouling selves will be largely the same 
as those of to-day. But whatever surface-differences there may 
be, basic Theory of Life and Vital Swing of Pursuit 
and Return will still hold away, and Self-realisation must 
ever be the one sole motive of infinitely manifested life. 

Avataras, Messiahs, Messengers, Prophets, Saintl}" 
Sages and Seers have come in the past and will come 
agam in the future, whose grand figures loom and 
names of might echo through the haze of the ages They have 
come, and will come, to close great epochs, grown effete^ 
and open fresh and greater ones ; and to call to birth new 
and finer civilisations out of the ashes of the older forms of 
that self-same Phoenix, the Human Race Smaller Messiahs^ 
Messengers, Prophets, Teachers, have performed and will 
perform similar functions for smaller cycles, sub-cycles, and 
phases of civilisation. But the inner-most Truth, the one 
burden of the teaching of all, the purpose of the civilisation 
founded or modified by each, indeed the purpose of al: 
Races, Rounds, Chains and Systems of all times and ail 
spaces, providing ever richer and richer foil and back-ground 
of more and more perfect organs of sensation and action, and 
more and more complex channels of ever more varied experi- 
ences of endless shades and grades of matter — the one purpose 
of all this ever has been and evermore shall be, to behold, by 


"^The Secret Doctrine, Adyar edn., Ill, 442-444. 
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ever deeper Yoga, ever more fully the Infinite Glory of the 
Eternal Self. 

arrc^rgrT? 5^33^ ; 

mn «4f%UTsjT, g?i: 1 

Manu, xii, ^5-,<Yajna-mlkya, i. S. 

'Of all knowledges, knowledge of the Universal Self is 
highest and foremost, for it bestoweth Immortality Than 
ritualist sacrifice, than rigid conduct, than control of 
the senses, than non-violence and harmlessness, than liberal 
charity, than study of varied sorts — than all these dharmas 
is far greater the Dharma of Self-Realisation by means of 
Yoga.’ 

^ ^iirfoT ’75*13, 

37157^3, I ^ 

‘May all ctoss safely beyond the difficult places in life, 
may all see good days, may all attain to right understanding, 
may all be happy everywhere.’ 

?R753HT: f 77^ 


Peace to all Beings 



APPENDIX I 

F undainental Psychological 
Principles of 

Worldwide Social Reconstroictioii 
and 

S^rilish-ladian Commonw^ailh’’ 

As Eeginning. 

[Belo'.v is p'iven the Quintessence of ali the Main Ideas o- 
all my books — about a dozen volumes — 'vkich expound 
one consistent scheme rooted in and branching out of one 
Main Idea as explained fully in the Preface sn'pra j 

1. Every human bemg needs MaLet-ial Nourishment, 
and al%o (6) Spiritual Nourishment ; i, e (x) leasoaable 
satisfaction of bodily wants, and also [b) that which will 
give him peace of mind, consolation in mi'-Mortime, inner 
strength again^jt diniculues and perils, fortitude ii '.uffering. 

2. Adequate and equitable satisfaction of both these 
needs is possible only by means of Ration *1 Organisation 
of Society. 

3. Every human being is born and lives amidst other 
human beings, i. 6., in society of some sort, generally 
speaking ; and is, therefore, an Individual as well as a Social. 

4. individual and Society are interdependent; Individual 
is for Society, and Society is for Individual, equally ; 
in other words, as Man is for State, so State is for Man ; or, 
Each is for All, and All are for Each, in equal degree. 

5. Organization of Society will be rational only when 
it is based consciousl 3 =^ and deliberately on the facts and laws 
of Human Nature, i. 5., Psychology and Physiology or Psycho- 
physics. 

6. Every human being is a compound of Egoistic aa 
well as Altruistic, i, e., Individualistic as well as Socialistic, 
appetites, cravings, urges, ambitions, needs. Every human 
being needs to take, as well as to give. Taking is necessary 
for Individual existence ; giving is necessary for Social 
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existence. The Law of Struggle for Existence arises out of 
the Egoistic instinct; the IjCVw of AlUanre for Existence^ 
out of the Altruistic. It is the Duty, identical with the 
Interest, of the wise person, (who has ‘wakened’ to Wisdom, 
to conscious knowledge of both terms of these ‘Pairs of 
Opposites’), to endeavour his best to promote Altruism and 
enable it to prevail over and regulate and guide Egoism, 
within that person’s own self, within each Individual whom 
he' can reach and influence, and within Society generally. 

Ifote\ The whole of Nature — (some persons like to think 
of it as the Nature of the Universal Spirit, Universal Self, 
Subject, Knower, Thinker, Principle of all Life and Cons- 
ciousness, the Ideator of Matter ; while others like to think 
of it as the Nature of Matter, Object, Known, Thought-of, 
the Creator of Life and Mind ; the Nature of the Ultimate 
Mystery’ will probably be acceptable to both) — the whole 
of this Nature, this Universe, this World-Process, (of Ebb-and- 
Flow, In-breathing and Out-breathing, Evolution-Involution, 
Exfoliation-Infoliation, Rotation-Revolution, Cycling-Spirating, 
Repetition-amidst-Variation, Unity -in-Multiplicity, Similarity- 
in-Diversity), is, everywhere, in all its aspects and depart- 
ments made up of Opposites ; and works by the Law of 
Duality, Polarity, Opposition-and-Re-Composition, Action-and- 
Re-Action, Pleasure-and-Pain, Joy-and-Sorrow, Good-and-Evil, 
Right-and-Wrong, Altruism-and-Egoism — each term of each 
of these being equally unabolishable. In Slumber-periods, of 
individuals as well as cosmic systems, both tferms are equally 
dormant, simultaneonsly. In Waking-states, in any given 
place-and-time, one the two terms prevails, more or less, 
over the other]. 

7. The main physical (physiological) Egoistic appetites 
and urges are those of (a) Hunger and Thirst, (&) Acquisitive- 
ness and Exclusive Possession, (c) Sex and Espousal or Mating, 
(<?) Health and Rest. 

8. Main psychical (psychological) Egoistic cravings 
and ambitions are for (a) Honor, {b) Wealth, (c) Power, 
(<Z) Recreation. 

9. Main physical Altruistic {a, b, c, <7,) desires and 
urges are to scUisfy the egoistic (a, b, c, i) needs of others. 

10. Main psychical Altrdistic (a, 6, c, d) impnlses 
and instincts ate to yivi their egoistic (a, b, c, d,) requirements 
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to others ; ! i. f?., the impulse of (a) Appreciation and 
Admiration, [h) Generosity and Benefaction, (‘Charity’ 
has now acquired bad associations), (c) Willing* Obedience 
and sub-ordinate Col-laboration, {d) Festivity and Com- 
panionate Enjoyment. 

[Note : Why the human being is constituted as above 
described— this question, and other similar Why-Sj have been 
attempted to be explained by the present writer in various 
books based on ancient Indian writings. If the reader 
cares to pursue the quest, he may look into The Science of ihe 
Selfi ch. vi, particularly, for a brief account.] 

11. Tiie two sets of opposite instincts are inseparable 
and always in interplay ; though one instinct is predominant, 
above the surface, at any one time ; and othets are sub- 
dominant, sub-dominated, working under the surface. Also, 
all other aspects, features, facts, of Human Nature, as indeed 
of all Nature, are similarly ever intermingled ; and distinction, 
differentiation, designation, for practical purposes, is only by 
main or predominant feature. 

12. Altruistic instincts of most human beings, so 
far in human history, have been exercised primarily a^d 
principally within the limits of each family. But they ha^’’e, 
secondarily, found play in larger circles also ; and in the case 
of many persons of fine temperament, advanced intelligence, 
noble character, have been exercised in such larger circles, 
primarily too, generation after generation ; otherwise, larger 
and larger integrations up to huge State-Societies, and all 
sorts of great far-reaching helpful public institutions, such 
as we see, could not have been, 

13 The time has come for a systematic cultivation, 
exercise, and social direction of Altruistic impulses ; and 
for a yet larger Integration of Humanity ; because, while 
Science and Commerce have never recognised boundaries, today, 
aeroplane and radio have abolished Political Frontiers 
also ; and the only barriers that remain are those thataresetup 
by lack of needed wide-ranging sufficient historical knowledge, 
by inadequate and wrong education, and blinded minds and 
hardened hearts. 

14. Such systematic Altruism and larger Integration, 
(World Federation, World Commonwealth), of Mankind are 
possible only if each nation or people is Organised for Peace 
by a Rational Organization which will balance, regulate^ and 
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duly satisfy both the opposite sets of instincts ; and will 
not endeavour, or permit any one to endeavour, futilely and 
harmfully, (1) to abolish on the one hand, or on the other, 
(2) to exaggerate and develop beyond bounds, any of them. 

15- Ail nations or peoples that have been thus organised 
for peace internally, can easily become federated, in an 
International Organisation for Peace, by Co-ordination of the 
ccrresponding factors in their -several organizations, (to be 
mentioned presently). 

\Notex The spirit of nationalism, racialism, religionism, 
*My race, my religion, my nation, my country, right or wrong*, 
is disastrous. But races, nations, religions, are a fact To 
abolish that fact is not only not possible ; it is also not 
desirable ; any more that it is possible or desirable to abolish 
separate individuals ; and for similar reasons. But just as 
Individualism ought to be curbed, regulated, guided, balanced, 
by Socialism ; Egoism by Altruism ; so ought Nationalism to 
be regulated and guided by Internationalism, i, e , Humanism. 
At the present time, a common language and common habitat 
ordinarily mark off a people or nation 5 but, in many cases, 
a common government has come to do so, covering many 
languages, though not many Nature-separated countries. 
^People’ is a better and more useful word than ‘Nation*. 
The word ‘Nation* is derived from L. natus^ to be born, like 
‘cognate*, ‘agnate’, which seem allied to the Skt. word Jnati^ 
which, in turn, seems to be connected, on one hand, with 
the root Jnd, to know, and, on the other, with Jan, to be born. 
‘Nation* should, therefore primarily mean ‘agroup of persons 
born of the same ancestor and ancestress’ ; hence, a collection 
of clans, Skt. Jcula-Sf makes a yens, jatij qabUa, or tribe ; 
and a collection of these a ‘nation*, mahd-jdtii qaum. 
Dictionaries say that ‘nation* means ‘a body of people born 
of the same stock ; people inhabiting the same country, 
or under the same government ; a race ; a great number*. 
‘People* is explained as ‘persons generally ; the men, women, 
and children of a country or a nation ; the populace, the mass, 
as distinguished from the rulers ; race ; tribe ; inhabitants’. 
‘People*, also ‘nation’, are now loosely used for the inhabitants 
of a country, or the . subjects of a state, even though of 
different ‘races’ and religions, and speaking di&rent 
languages, like the British, Swiss, Indian, Russian, Canadian, 
etc. ‘people’ or ‘nation’]. 
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16. To promote the spirit of Humanism and Interna- 

tionalism, every person should constantly bear in mind the 
plain fact that the name of any lace, or nation, or religion* 
is not stamped hy Nature on any human face, but the fact 
of ‘human’ is ; and that any one can change religion at will ; 
and also nationality by legal processes of naturalisation ; 
while the most eminent scientists are agreed that there ^'s no 
unmveed race today of today : vide Julian Huxley’s W^e 
Europeans, > 

The human being, as such, is superior to all particular 
religions, nations, and races ; because the human being as 
such, (a) is judge between and over all religions, can decide 
which to take up and which to put aside ; [b) can change 
from one nation into another ; (e) can marry into any race* 

17. Organization of a People for Peace is possible only 
if every Right is tied inseparably to a corresponding Duty ; 
and if such pairs of Rights-and-Duties are equitably and 
suitably partitioned between Different Types of human beings ; 
so that each work finds suitable worker and each worker finds 
suitable work. 

18. There are four main Human Types, psycho- 

physically ; men and women (aj of Knowledge, fit for (a) 
Learned Professions ; (6) of Action, for (5) Executive 

Professions ; (c) of Acquisitive Desire, for (c) Commercial 
Professions ; {d) of Undifferentiated, little-developed, Capacity, 
for {d) Industrial or Workmen’s professions, requiring 
unskilled or little-skilled labour. 'I hese types are marked 
off from one another, by only predor)iina7icc of one quality, 
and sub-dominance of others. All pojssible types, 

professions, occupations, are broadly classifiable under these 
four main ones, by prominent chaiacteristic Children are 
frequently born, of types different from their parents. The 
Law of Spontaneous Variation or Mutation (arising out of 
the Principle, in Nature, of Multiplicity, Intermittence, Variety, 
Diversity), is perpetually at work side by side with the Law 
of Heredity (arising out of the Principle of Unity, Continuity-, 
Uniformity, Similarity) ; now the one prevails, now the other. 

19. Main needs and functions of Individual as 
such, are, to (a) Learn, (^) Protect oneself, (c) Feed, Earn, 
Marry, Enjoy oneself, {d) Help oneself in other ways ; (a,5, c,df) 
subserving (c). All other egoistic needs and functions are 
broadly classifiable under these. 
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20. Main functions and duties of Society (State, 
Government) are same as those of the Social, as such, 

e, of every older generation towards its younger generation, 
mz.i {a) to Educate, {^) Protect, [c) Nourish, engage in 
l)read- winning Occupation, help to Marry, Gladden, (d) Help in 
©very other way needed. All other altruistic functions are 
subsidiary to these main ones ; Teach, Guard, Feed, Serve. 

21. Rational, psycho-physically scientific, Organisation 
o-f ‘ Society, therefore, consists of four interdependent 
organisations, (a) Educational, (5) Protectional (Admiiistrative, 
Executive, Political, Defensive-Military, Judicial- Arbitrational, 
Medical, etc.), (c) EconomicaU (d) Industrial. 

22. By means of these co-ordinate, interdependent, 
mutually-helping Organizations, [a] every person’s special 
Vocational Aptitude, Temperament, Character, Chief Ambition 
and Appetite, and general Capacity, should be ascertained, 
and each person should be trained and disciplined accordingly, 
i.e .3 be given suitable General Cultural as well as Special 
Occupational Education, (6) made capable of Self-Defence and 
Community-Defence, (c) provided with Suitable Employment 
and Remuneration, and (f7) supplied with such other Help 
as necessary. 

So only can be realised, up to the highest reach possible 
for Humanity, the ideal that 'Society should get from each 
Individual according to his or her best general and special 
abilities, and give to each according to that person’s general 
and special (justifiable) needs’. So only can 'Rational Scientific 
Organisation for Peace’ be achieved ;'Society-(State-)- Authority 
ireconciled with Individual Liberty’ ; 'free development of all 
by free development of each, made feasible ; 'observance of 
elementary fundamental rules of Social life made a habit’ 
for and within each Individual. So only would 'Law’ come 
to each from within, by impulsion, rather than from without, by 
compulsion. Though the State, in the sense of an ultimate 
residual deciding and compelling Authority (inhering in 
Society), could never wholly 'wither away’, except when 
Society withers away and disappears ; still its compelling 
ftmction would be reduced to a minimum ; because the 
l^inciple, idea, inspiration of Self-government (by the 
Ji^her, altruistic, duteous-and-righteous Self) would pervade 

Society, be present within the mind of each Individual. 

23. (a) A sufficient minimtim of Necessaries of Life 
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(suitable food, clothes, housing, utensils, tools and means of 
work, rest and recreation^ should be assured to every one 
who is not a deliberate and wilful shirker or malingerer ; 
(b) additional Comforts should be provided for every one 
who attains a given average in the performance of his 
functional-vocational duties ; (c) special Luxuries, (Honor, 

Power, Wealth, Recreation), should be earnable by special 
excellence in work of more than average usefulness ^nd 
value to Society, (a) Special Honor should be given to the 
meritorious Educationist, Author, Speaker, Scientist, Poet, 
Artist ; (b) special Power of Authority, to the meritorious 
Admininstrator, Officer, Soldier, Protector ; [c] special Wealth 
(principally artistic possessions) should be permitted to the 
meritorious Merchant, Trader, Person of Business, if the 
person uses his gains largely in the spirit of public trustee, 
and wins merit by public benefactions ; {d) special Holidays, 
and Amusements and means thereof, and Badges of Distinction, 
should be provided for the meritorious Workman. 

24. Money should be principally kept to its original 
purpose, facilitating exchange of goods ; and if allowed to 
be used ‘capitaP i. as itself a commodity saleable for 
profit in the shape of interest, then that interest should be 
strictly limited and regulated. 

25 A specific and distinct means of livelihood, or 
remuneration, should be assigned (by the State through the 
Fourfold Organisation} to each type of person and the 
corresponding functional-vocational work or enpIo}ment, 
No one should be allowed to earn livelihood or money by 
more than one kind of employment, i. e., by any other than 
his or her occupational woik Pur<^uit of other kinds of 
work as hobbies only, not for gain, may be allowed. A person 
may change from one kind of earning work to another, if 
he is found, after experience, to be better fitted for 
the latter 

26 Means of production, land, mines, forests, and 
other natural sources of raw materials and wealth, should 
be owned by the State-Societies. In the proper exploitation 
of them, however, scope should be given to private enterprise 
and individual initiative, as far as possible ; but with due 
restriction and regulation, in order to prevent wasteful 
competition and excessive profit ; so that Egoistic as 
well as Altruistic Incentives may have reasonable play; 
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and evils of super-bureauciacy may be avoided also. la 
other words, ‘‘that government is best which govvr}is leasf\ 
but educates^ guides, encourages, enables the pe'ople mosts 
to do all things for themselves, and be self-dependent ia 
all respects as much as possible 

27* For effective working of the Organisation for 
Peace, of each people inhabiting a definite territory, it is 
nec£:ssary that a twofold balance should be maintained (by 
the State, through edcational-medical and other 
organisations) ; (a) balance between the population, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the total of all sorts of industries 
and employments, having their base in the country 
inhabited, which have to support that population ; and (<^) 
balance between the industries which produce Necessaries 
(principally food, and in the next degree, clothes etc.) as far 
as possible, on one hand, and, on the other, all other 
industries and occupations. In other words, each nation or 
country should be, as far as possible, (there may have to be 
exceptions), self-dependent, self-sufficient, In respect of the 
most indispensable Necessaries, and should freely exchange 
its superfluities, i e,j exchangeable Comforts and Luxuries, 
with others. Motive for aggression, it and when any, will be 
due only to sheer perversity and viciousness. 

28. There should be an elected Central Legislature for 
each nation or people, which would enact only a Minimum of 
absolutely indispensable Laws, and would Co-ordinate the work 
of the Four Interlinked Organisations, and act as Chief 
Arbitrator in all cases of dispute which cannot be settled 
otherwise. Persons elected to it should be of m iture 
experience, wide knowledge, disinterested philanthropy, widely 
honored and trusted by the people because of their lives of 
proven woi th. Arithmetical devices, like those of proportional 
representation, single transferable vote, reserved seits for 
special interests, and votes secured by or for candidates of 
unknown ethical quality, by means of whirlwind campaigns 
of electioneering tricks and clap-trap, cannot and do not cure 
ethico-psychical diseases, of egoistic selfishnesses and defective 
character ; and presence of serious ethical defects in legislators 
is fatal to the wisdom and beneficence of the laws enacted* 
The legislator must be above all prejudices cf race, creed, 
caste, colour, or sex. 

In other words : only Good and Wise Laws can promote 
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General Welfare ; only Good and Wise Legislators can make 
Good and Wise Laws ; therefore only such persons as have 
been proven Good and Wise by their lives should be elected to 
the Legislature. Goodness means predominant altruism ; 
Wisdom means philanthropy plus knowledge, especially of 
human nature in all its aspects, of its requiremenb", and of the 
best ways of satisfying them righteously. 

29. Working of the best system will be ruined if 
it is carried on in the Wrong Spirit. For eifective working 
of the whole Organisation and of the Legislature, it is 
necessary that a sufficient number of persons of Right 
Quality, Right Spirit, should be alwa}s available in a 
nation. For this purpose, it is desirable that each individual 
life should be divided, in all cases in which it may be possible, 
into four stages, of (a) Student, bread-winning Family-Man, 
(c) honorary Public Worker, who has retired from bread- 
winning, with assurance of a competence, (c7jthe Tired 
and Retired, Reposing, Renunciant wrell-Wisher of all and 
Contemplalor of Mysteries. 

30. Spiritual Nourishment is at least as indispensable 
for the human being as Material Nourishment ; sometimes 
more so. The former sustains mind, heart, soul (as some 
persons like to call it), when the latter fails, as in great mis- 
fortunes, av^onislng illness, and the presence of death 

Essential Religion, Common Core of all current great 
religions, must be distinguished from Non-Essentials which 
vary more or less with every particular religion ; and it must 
also be contra-distinguished strongly from Priestcr.dft. 

Belief [a) that there is a Supreme Power which is the very 
Principle of all Life and Consciousness, which i-^ All-Pcrvading, 
Ali-Knowdng ; (6) that there is a life beyond this life ; (c) that 
that Supreme Power is the guarantee of the Law of Action 
and Reaction, and in the ethical aspect, of the law that good 
and evil actions shall meet with their just deserts, somewheri, 
somew'here, somehow ; [d) that the mind or soul can draw 
strength from it by prayer, as lungs draw air from the 
atmosphere ; (e) that all human beings are off-spring of 
that Powerj are somehow in touch with each other, that 
joys and sorrows of each somehow affect all, and that every 
one should therefore do unto others as he or she would be 
done by ; (/) that .mutual harming, untruthfulness, dishonesty 
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in mutual dealing's and in acquiring of possessions, and all 
physical and mental uncleanness, should be avoided ; [g) that 
parents and elders should be honored, spouse and friends and 
equals loved and treated with affection, children and youngers 
cherished tenderly, and (A) that it is good for the mind or soul 
to bathe itself in reverential thought of that Supreme 
Power, once or twice at least every day, specially, even as it 
is good for the body to bathe in clean and cleansing water 
daily ; {{) and that we return and remerge into that Supreme 
Power and Mystery from which we have off-sprung ; — such 
belief and corresponding practice constitute what may he 
regarded as staple Spiritual Food, the Essentials Common to 
all Religions. 

Such Spiritual Nourishment or Religion, acting on 
Egoistic and Altruistic Instincts, has given rise to the Social 
Institutions of {a) Law, (b) Separate Possession (or Property), 
{e) Family and {d) Austere Retirement ; has invested them 
with the hue of Sacredness ; and continues, amidst greatest 
desolations, such as those of the World Wars, to bring 
consolation and hope for the future. 

As tastes vary in respect of Material Nourishment, so do 
they in respect of Spiritual Nourishment Yet there are certain 
staples. Whatever form of staple is the favourite of, and 
gives strength and health to, any one, in (a) body and 
(6) mind, that is that person’s best [a) Physical and [b) 
Spiritual Food. If a person finds it necessary to believe in 
and dwell upon a particular name or form of God, and 
Mediator, and Book, and cannot find peace of mind otherwise, 
that person should by all means dwell on them ; that is that 
person’s best spiritual food ; but none should quarrel with 
another for giving his or her faith to another name or form. 
If another has ‘no use for God’ but finds strength in ‘one’s 
own Self one’s own will-power,’ that is that person’s best 
spiritual food ; indeed, to rely upon ‘Self’ is much the same 
as to rely upon ‘the God Within*. If a third person does 
not care for personal immortality, feels that ‘person-ality^ 
is varying continually, that his ‘person-ality’ includes all 
sorts of ‘person-alitles’, moods, modes, so that he does not 
know which, if an)^, he would like to be fixed and immortalised, 
and is content with the immortality of the race, which 
'Embodies and expresses innumerable sorts of person^alities, 
that is the best form of spiritual nourishment for that person ; 
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indeed, it comes close to the Buddhistic, V^dantic, Sufic, 
Gnostic-Mystic Identification of individual self with 
Universal Self, 

Religions are for the human being ; human being is 
not for any particular religion. The human being can decide 
what to believe, what not to believe ; what is true, what is not 
true ; which particular religion is best, and which is not good, 
for him or her. That which enables him or her to decide thus, 
to accept or reject any or all, is the Ultimate Mystery, within 
and without, call it Matter, or Mind or life, or Spirit, or Self, 
or what else you will, which is the very quintessence of 
Essential Religion. 

[Note : A wed balanced account of the parts that have 
been pla 3 ’ed by (a) Essential Religion in the uniting and the 
uplifting of mankind, and by {b) priest-craft, in the disuniting 
and degradation of it, is to be found in H. G. WeMs’ 
Outline of History ^ (edu. of 1937). Detailed considerations, 
as to y^hy the New World Order must be inspired by World 
Religion, in order to hold together and work at all, have been 
set forth in the present writer’s World War and Its only 
Cure — World Order and World Religion \ further explication 
of the 30 sections of the Statement above, will be found in its 
chs. xiii and xiv particularly ; and nature and constituents 
of World Religion have been expounded in E^emtial 
Unity of All Religions^ in the shape of 1400 extracts of 
parallel passages, (original texts with English translations), 
from all Scriptures of all cunent great religions ; also, 
Samskrt and Arabic-Persian equivalents, for more important 
technical words used in the 30 paragraphs above, have been 
given at pp 567-570 of the book, 3rd edition. 

Such is an outline of Basic Psycho-physical Principles 
and Ideas which members of all bodies with philanthropic 
objects should endeavour to spread broadcast, to make a 
beginning, in the right direction, now, of vitally urgent work, 
which, to the torture of Mankind, is being postponed endlessly 
by those in power. When these principles are firmly grasped, 
difficulties, (to which Mr. Wells and others refer frequently, 
and which naturally oppress their minds), of detailed appli- 
cation and administrative machinery will be solved readily, one 
after another ; even as, when the principle that ‘power’ was 
derivable from steam, oil, electricity, was once fully grasped, 
all sorts of machinery for using that ‘power’ were developed 
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by leaps and bounds. 

These principles and ideas do not go directly and wholly 
against any of the Three powerful Idealogies Socialism-Corn- 
munalism, Fascism-Nazism, Imperialism-Militarism, which are 
at war with one another today ; rather, they have several 
points in common with each and all of those ; but they seek to 
tone down sharp extremisms of each, and supply lack of 
f psycho-physical principles m all; w^hich principles only can 
make them scientific and rational, and thereby reconcile them 
all, to lasting good of all Humanity, 

Let members of philanthropic bodies and associations 
and other groups of 'p^^ctical mystics’ and ‘realist idealists’ 
take up these few, simple, easily grasped ideas, and concen- 
trate on them and preach and teach them, might and main, in 
all possible ways now available, of press, platform, and radio ; 
and do this with a sense of mission^ in the missionary S2)irit ; 
and they will surely draw down Divine Luminous Apostolic 
Fire into their work and will positively help forward Reconci- 
liation of all Creeds, all Idealogies, all Governments, all 
Peoples. 

A *3rilisli-!zidian Common^/ealtii’ 

(The following has been thrown out of date by the tremen- 
dous rush of events since it was first written. It is retained- 
here none-the-less because the ideas have permanent value] . 

There is another suggestion, closely connected with the 
above, which also should be placed before the general public. 
Dr. Annie Besant pleaded hard for establishment of an Indo- 
British Commonwealth, during the last twenty years of her 
life. Peace and sincere friendship between British and India 
would be beginning of World Peace. From 1935tol938, in every 
session of the Indian Central Legislative Assembly, this writer 
pleaded for a ‘British-Indian Commonwealth’. In December 
1940, he put forward, in the Indian daily press, a plea for 
such a Commonwealth, with arguments based on current 
events. He did the same again in World War and 
and Its only Oure — World Order and World Beligion, (pub. 
Dec. 1941), and again in Indian dailies, in June-July, 1942, 
with arguments brought up to date. 

In April-May, 1942, Mahatma Gandhi began to ‘‘appeal 
to the British Government to withdraw altogether from India, 
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and leave India to her fate, whatever it might be, civil war, 
anarchy, invasion by another aggressive foreign Power, or 
anything el<:e.” 

This writer placed before him, repeatedly, from May, 
1942, onwards, but in vain, as a far better alternative, the 
same suggestion, 7'iz , that he should press for an Indo- 
Biiti&h Cornmonwealih,’ subject to certain conditions. ‘^Appeal 
to withurn'in'' sounds negative, sf^jjaratist, hostile, destruc- 
tive ; it goes against Human Brotherhood; Indo-Brilish 
Common .\ealth' is positive, constructive, tmitice, obviously 
friendly and brotherly, and avoids ail tfe evil, and 
secures all the good, of withdrawal. A wrong slogan 
prejudices the most righteous cause There is much in a 
‘name’, in the ‘right formula’. The demand, ‘Quit India’ 
‘Withdiaw’, ‘Independence’, ‘Complete independence’, repelled 
many important sections even within India, and surely repell- 
ed many more pro-indian s}mpathisers in Britain and U.S.A. 
Whereas, if even Satwgr.aha had been started on leiusal of 
demand for ‘Indo-British Commonwealth*, probably rulers 
of Britain themselves, and certainly a very Urge majority of 
even the anti Indian section of the British People, ^vould have 
been ashamed of repression, and seriously, all political parties 
of India — excepting perhaps one or two utterly short-s'ghted 
and intransigent ones— would have joined in Satyagraha in 
various degrees : and the hands of pro-Indian sections of 
' the British People and Parliament would have been streng- 
thened immensely. However, Providence decided otherwise. 
Consequential horrors have followed immediately. 

FOLLOWING SUGGESTION WAS MADE BY 
THIS WRITER IN DAILIES. 

Theie should be a Proclamation by the British Govern- 
ment (ri) that the name ‘British Empire’ is henceforth 
replaced by the name ‘British-lndian.Commonwealth ; 
and {d) that India is given now, at once. Self-government or 
Swaraj, (such as that of the Dominions under the Statute of 
Westminster, with right to secede) ; subject to the following 
xjonditions, that the Indian People should call together 

their Constituent Assembly and draw up their Constitution ; 
that the Executive .A.dministration of India would be carried on 
as at present, i. e., under the existing Government of India 
Act, but with the most liberal possible interpretation of it, in 
the direction of Indianising the Central Government and 
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making* it g‘enuinely national and responsible), until the new 
Constitution is formulated and agreed upon by that Consti* 
tuent Assembly ; and that as soon as this is done, the 
Executive Administration would be changed to one in accord- 
ance v^ith that new Constitution. 

Snch a proclamation would have satisfied all lequirements 
of all concerned, humanly speaking. It would (a) have 
satisfied Public Opinion in British and U. S. A , important 
sections of which were distinctly adverse to the British 
imperialist holding down of India ; {b) allayed universal criti- 
cism, in all countries, that the British Government talked of 
fighting for freedom of the world, while itself depriving of 
freedom a whole fifth of the world’s population ; (e) 

morally disarmed Germany.^ Italy, Japan ; cut away 
ground from under their jealousy ot, and indignation against, 
Britain ; brought about change in their spirit ; and sterilised 
and stopped their daily radio-prapaganda — ‘'India for the 
Indians” ; (in a speech, at Munich, on 9-11-1939, Hitler said,. 
“If Britain started granting her own empire full liberty, by 
restoring the freedom of India, we should have bowed before 
her”) ; (c?) have met demands of all political and communal 
parties of India, also requirements of the British Government, 
as thus ; {e) replaced unreliable and distrusted 

‘promises’ by definite active proof of good and sincere inten- 
tion on the part of the British Government and indeed, would, 
in the eyes of the whole w’orld, have amounted to actual 
giving of substance of Independence as well as form of it, 
DiZj Self-government or Swa-raj, to India ; (f) ensured 

previous agreement between Hindus and Muslims and safe- 
guarding of each against the other ; which previous agreement 
was demanded, as pre-requisite for a new Constitution, by 
Hindu Maha Sabha and Muslim League, as well as by British 
Government ; (g) given to the Indian People a real and 
just opportunity of rationally settling all their internal 
differences amongst themselves, of helping themselves to Peace 
and Prosperity, and also of promoting the cause of Peace and 
Prosperity among all other peoples of the earth ; (A) followed 
line of least resistance and made easy what would have 
amounted, for Mahatma Gandhi, to “withdrawal” of the 
British Government {not of all non-official British persons) 
from India, while completely safe-guarding self-respect of the 
British Government and British People by making the Procla- 
mation their own voluntary act; (t) ensured for Britain. 
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great fame for a just, generous, and self-denying action, 
though belated, even as they acquired high moral status 
by freeing the Negio slaves in their colonies in 1833, 
and compensating planters with cash ; (j) avoided risk 
of anarchy, civil war, irresistible aggression by another 
foreign power, (which risk Gandhi-ji was willing to 
undergo, if only his wish that -^British Government should 
withdraw from India,” was carried out — a wish which 
was impossible to carry out, as thus wrongly put^ ; 
obviated all sudden disturbance and upsettal of the current 
executi^"e administration ; prepared for and worked to- 
wards a great change gradually and peacefully ; {k) while 
giving them fullest opportunity of performing it, the British 
Government would, by «?uch Proclamation, have implicitly laid 
upon leaders of all parties, communal and non-communal, 
Hindus, Muslims, Christians etc., Congress, Liberals etc., the 
Duty of ceasing to fight over catchwords, putting their beads 
together sympathetically and rationally devising a Constitu- 
tion embodying a Social Structure which would promote just 
rights and interests of every one, irrespective of creed, caste, 
colour, race, or .sex, (as it would have promoted, if it was at ali 
in conformity with the principles of the desired New World 
Order), on pain of themselves keeping their country and 
people in perpetual serfdom, and earning the scorn of all other 
peoples ; {1) would have made secession impossible ; by con- 
ceding right to secede, it would have made permanent strong 
bonds of friendliness and co-operation between Britain and 
India ; and it would have induced other countries, by force of 
good example, to join in the Commonwealth, and expand it 
into a World Commonwealth before very long. 

This was the only way, reasonable, righteous, moral, just 
and generous, and, at the same time, eminently practical and 
practicable, to prevent serious tiouble in India, to pacify the 
Indian people, and pacify all other peoples of the world. 
But it was not to be. Almighty Fate decided otherwise. 

But the British Government has wrought the miracle 
during India-State-Secretary-ship of honest Pethick-Law- 
rence, at midnight between 15-16th August, 1947, with 
disastrous consequence, as described before, .see pp, 1002- 
1008 supra. And the Constitution has had to be framed by 
a Constituent Assembly, and has been published for public 
criticism only the other day, (April, 1948); all too late. 

29 
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NOTE 


la some public statements made by me in October and 
November, 1922, and again ^n my Presidential address at the 
Gaya Congress, on 26th December, 1922, I drew the attention 
of the public to the need for stating fundamental principles 
and formulating broad outlines of a Scheme of Self-govern- 
ment which should form the basis of Indian Swaraj. 

Subsequently, the new Party (known as the Con^ re^s- 
Khilafat-Swaraj Party) which has been formed within the 
Cono-ress, in consequence of division of opinion over the 
que^ion of contesting elections for official Councils, desired 
me to outline such a scheme, in conjunction with other friends, 
who also had been pressing the matter on the attention of 
the Indian People for some time past, and were co-opted for 
the Drafting Committee. 

The Outline now placed before the public is the result. 
It was laid before a meeting of leading members of the new 
party, at Bombay, on 29th January, 1923. There was no time 
to discuss it properly. Many of the members present (from 
almost all the larger Congress Provinces) expressed a general 
approval ; others reserved opinion. But it was unanimously 
agreed that the draft should be placed before the Indian 
People, through the Press, and suggestions and criticisms 
inviied. 

It was also unanimously agreed that the Outline re- 
presents the Ideal which should be kept in view, as one to 
be gradually worked up to, and that a certain number of 
intermediate and progressive steps have to intervene, but 
which must all definitely, unmistal5:eabiy, steadily and progres- 
sively help to change the present regime so as to realise that 
ideal at no distant date. 


Bombay, 
304-1923 A. C. 


CHITTA-RANJAN BAS. 
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ancient boundaries of BHARATA, I e., INDIA 
ACCORDING TO PUR AN AS 

Jana-Padas or Prantas of India 
(on lingiiistiQ basis) 

Northern : Aryavarta (Agra and Oudh, ‘Ayodhya’)j, 
between Himalaya and Vindhya mountai»s i 
Brahm-avarta, between Ganga and Yamuna 
(Do-abj ‘two waters’); Pancha-nada (‘five 
rivers, Punjab) ; Kashmlra ; Matsya (Ch^di 
etc); Mithila (in Behar) ; N epal-Sikkim- 
Bhutan ; Maru-dhanva (Sand-desert, Rajpujiana); 
Sindhu-Sauvira (lands on both sides of the 
river Sindhu, whence Hindhu, Hind, India) ; 
Saiirashtra (Surat, Gujerat, Kathiawar, Cutchj 
Bhuj etc.). 

Eastern: Pra|-J>oAsha, ‘Light from East’j-jE'a; Oriente Zt/ofiv 
(Assam) ; Tri-kalinga, i. e Anga, (Behar, old) 
Champ-aranya (Champaran) with capital in 
Champa, Vanga (Bengal), Kalinga (Andhra); 
Udra (Orissa). 

Madhya-desha, Dandaka-s (Central Provinces, 
Bundel-khanda etc.) 

South India: Maha-rashtra (Maratha, including Bombay, 
etc ) ; Dravida (Tamil, Madras) ; Simhala or 
Lanka (Ceylon, now separated off). 

West: Stri-raj}a (‘women’s kingdom’, ‘matriarchate’, still 
in force), including modern Hyderabad Deccan, 
ancient Kishkindha, now Hampi rums 
and old Vijaya-Nagara Empire of the famous 
Bukka-kings aud their more famous Ministers, 
the brothers Sayana and Madhava ; South and 
North Canara, Kannada ; Malaya ; and Kerala 
etc. 

North: (Modern Russian Turkistan and Chinese Sinkiang 
^ beyond) Him-alaya, ‘Abode of Snow’ ; Iran 
or Aryana (beyond modern Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan including Taxila or Taksha-Shila, 
Pi^shawar or Purusha-pura, Kandahara or 
GandhSira etc.) ; Thibet. 
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East: Bay of Bengfal (‘Great Ocean’) Mah-odadhI ; China. 

South : Ratn-akara, ‘Storehouse of Gems’ (Ceylon and 
Indonesian ‘jt?< 2 aW-fisheries ’ are famous). 

West : Arva- Samudra (Arabian Sea). 

OUTLINE SCHEME OF SWA-RAJ 
Chapter I. —Essential Principles. 

The principles which guide this outline are those which 
have been honoured in India from time immemorial, and have 
been re-iterated in the Presidential Address of the Gaya 
Congress, in December, 1922, thus — 

“To form a scheme of government, regard must be had 

(1) to the formation of local centres more or less on the 
lines of the ancient village system of India ; 

(2) the growth of larger and lafrger groups out of the 
integration of these village centres ; 

(3) the unifying state should be the result of similar 
growth ; 

(4) the village centres and the larger groups must be 
practically autonomous ; 

(5) the residuary power of control must remain in the 
central Government, but exercise of such power should be 
exceptional, and for that purpose, proper safeguards should 
be provided, so that the practical autonomy of local centres 
may be maintained, and at the same time, the growth of the 
central government into a really unifying state may be possible. 
The ordinary work of such Central Government should be 
mainly advisory.” 

Briefly, a mammum of local autonomy ^ carried on mainly 
with advice and co-ordination from, and only a minimum of 
control hy^ higher centres^ which will have some special func- 
tions besides. 

To this should be added that every pomible mre should 
he taken to ensure that the people‘s s elected representatives ^ who 
will constitute the Chief Authority for each grade of centre^ 
local and higher, with power to make laws and rules, shall be^ 
hot self-seekers, but seekers of the public voelfare. 
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Chapter II.— Administrative Divisions. 

(a) Local Centres. 

1. The foundation of the whole administration should 
be in Local Centres [grama^ mauza), small but practically 
autonomous. 

2. A Local Centre should ordinarily consist of a number 
of villages of which the population should total about»ten 
thousand souls, 

{b) Town Centres. 

3. Towns [nagara^ shahar), should form separate entities, 
and might, as necessary, be sub-divided into wards or quarters, 
of about the same population limits as rural Local Centres. 

(c) District Centres. 

4. Rural and urban Local Centres should be integrated 
into larger groups of District Centres [pradisha^, zila) with 
populations of from five to twenty lakhs. 

[d) Provinces. 

5. District Centres should be integrated into Provincial 
organisations. 

6. Provinces [Jana^pada^ suba) should be demarcated on 
the linguistic basis. Any which are considered too large may 
be divided into smaller ones, according to population. 

{e) All-Lidia Organisation. 

7. Provincial Organisations should be integrated into 
and be co-ordinated by an All-India (Bharata-varsha or 
Hindustan) Organisation. 

8. Subject to these general principles, each^ province 
should draw up its own scheme of administrative divisions to 
suit provincial variations. 

Chapter III.— -Administrative Functions. 

Functions should be as below : 

A. {i) Provision for appiopriate PJducat%on of all educa- 
ble children and youth of both sexes {Shikaha or Talim). 

(«■{) Provision for educative and cultural Re-creation 
{vinoda or dil-bastage) e. g.. Public Gardens, Zoos, Parks, 
Monuments, Museums, Playing-grounds, Libraries, Rea^ng 
Rooms, Art-galleries, Popular Lectures, Recitations, Pro- 
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cessions, Pageants, Religious Festivals^, (Katha, Yatra, Kala- 
kshepam, Klrtana, Rama-Iiia, Krshna-lila, Maulfid, Christmas 
and Easter celebrations etc.), refining, elevating, and instructive 
Dramas, Cinema and Magic Lantern shows, games and 
sports etc. 

B, Provision for Protection {Balcshd or Hifazat), by 
means of, 

[i) Police and Local Militia and Regular Military Forces ; 

(ii) Justice and Settlement of Disputes, through Arbitra» 
tion Courts or Panchayats in the narrower sense, and Registra- 
tion of Deeds ; 

{iii) Appropriate Medical help and Sanitation 

C, Provision for Economic and Industrial welfare 
{Jivikd or Ma’sh) by promotion of 

(^) Agriculture [Krshi or Zirat) 

[ii) Cattle-breeding [Go raJcshcl or Taraqql-maweshi), 
i, c.y increase and preservation of domestic animals of all 
kinds, for purposes of milk, wool, plough, transport etc. 

(Hi) Other Productive Industries relating to Mines, 
Forests, Fisheries, Salt, Sericulture etc., (A^ara-^arma or 
Madaniyat etc.). 

(^y) Arts and Crafts and Manufactures of all kinds 
(Shilpa or Sana’t-hirfat). 

(t)) Trade and Commerce [Vdnijya or Tijarat) ; and 

(v^) By promotion and regulation of the various means 
which subserve the above, e, Taxes, Rents and Revenues, 
Tariff and Customs, Railways, Post, Telegraph, Telephone 
and Radiogram, Shipping, Harbours, Lighthouses, Airways, 
Roads, Waterways, Ca#ials, Bridges, Ferries, Vehicular Tra- 
ffic. Presses, Public Buildings* Rest-Houses, Currency, Weights 
and Measures, Banks, Co-operative Societies, Factories, Public 
Property and Private Property, Measures of Flood and Famine 
Relief, Surveys (Geographical, Geological, Botanical, Meteoro- 
logical, Statistical, Archaeological, etc.), Friendly Relations 
with other States etc. 


* Aa regards “Places of Public Worship for the various Greeds.” see 
hlote Chapter III. , ' 
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D* The above provisions would be made 

(i) by means of laws and rules, bye-laws and resolutions 
etc., which would be framed by the different grades of Pan- 
chayats, and would have force within the domains of their 
respective makers, enactments of lower grades of Councils 
being made with advice from and co-ordination by higher 
when needed ; 

(ii) by appointment of executive officials (who would be 
wholly responsible to the Councils appointing them) to carry 
out the laws and rules ; and 

by supervision of their work. 

Chapter IV. — Paxchayats and Allocation 
OF Functions. 

A. Xocal Centres or C onimnnes and Local Payich^yatSc 

(a) For each rural or urban Local ( entre or Commune 
there should be one Local Parxhayat ol twenty-one periodi- 
cally elected members. 

(h) This Panchayat should be in charge of the different 
functional departments mentioned above, so far as the Com- 
mune affotds scope for them, and should carry on the work by 
means of committees. 

(r) under Edutaiion 

(i\ they would maintain local Schools, giving relementary 
cultural and vocational-technical instruction, and 

(n) would provide for suitable Eecreation, 

[d] Under Protection 

(i) they would appoint their own Chaukidars (Watchmen), 
and would form Local Militia out ot such chaukklars and 
other able-bodied men, and viould provide for their proper 
training ; 

(^t) they would arrange for Arbitration Courts '(members 
of which would be separately elected), which would deal 
with simple civil (including what are now knowm as rent and 
revenue, cVivan'i and mal or art ha-viva da) and criminal 
(faujdari or porushya-vivCida] cases ; 

(iii) they would also maintain an adequate Hospital 
[chihitsdlaya or shafa’-khana and Medical Staff which would 
provide treatment free and be responsible for the proper 
Sanitation of the Commune. 
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[e) Under JEconomical and Industrial\ Ministratioji, 
they would see 

(€) that all arable lands are properly tilled, and village 
commons, playing-grounds, pasture-lands, groves, orchards, 
etc,, are properly maintained, and a sufficiency of Necessaries, 
specially Corn, Cotton, and Cattle (or other forms of food, 
clothing, and accessories, in specially circumstanced tracts), 
for use of the Commune, is always available within their 
jurisdiction ; 

' (tY) that co-operative organisations, in the shape of 
Stores, Banks etc., are maintained in the needed numbers ; 

that wells, tanks, canals, and all means of 

supply of good water for drinking and other dome^Jtic pur- 
poses, and for irrigation, and all roads etc., within their 
Commune, are properly maintained ; 

(^v) that production of surplus Corn, Cotton, Cattle, and 
other Necessaries as well as Comforts, and of mineral and other 
products and means of increasing the wealth of the locality 
is encouraged, cottage-industries promoted, and arrangements 
made for commercial dealing with this produce in such 
manner as to avoid competitive waste. 

Intermediate Centres or Districts and District 
Panchayats, 

[a) The District Panchayat should be constituted by each 
Local PanchSyat ^or group of Local Panchayats) periodically 
choosing one member, who may or may not be one of them ; 
provided that the total number of members should not exceed 
one hundred ; and provided also that at least two-hfths of 
them should be residents of towns. 

[b) They would torm sub-committees among themselves 
on the lines before mentioned. 

[c) The District Panchayat would generally advise and 
not control the Local Panchayat, in respect of all functions. 
Special provision would be made for such control as may be 
occasionally or absolutely necessary. 

(<^) — (^) Under Education^ the District Panchayat should 
maintam one or more higher educational institutions (like 
colleges and high schools) as may l5e necessary, which would 
give cultural as well as technical instruction. 

(«^) They would also provide Recreation, arranging for 
more expensive items which may not be within the means of 
Local Panchayats. 
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(e) Under Protectio7i (i) they would co-ordinate Local 
Police ; 

{ii) arrange to maintain some special Reserve of District 
Police ; 

[in) organise and co-ordinate Local Militia, so that they 
■might discharge functions of a disciplined Army ; and 

[iv) Maintain one or more large hospitals and supply 
Medical and Sanitary advice to their Communes, 

(/’) Under Economic and Induatriul Ministration^ the 
District Panchayat would 

(^) co-ordinate Local Banks and Stores and other local 
economic and industrial and commercial enterprises ; and 

organise or promote such other independent 
enterprises. 

(7. Toioji Centres and Town Panchnyats. 

(a) Aggregates of dwellings containing ten thousand or 
more inhabitants should be regarded as towns. 

ih) Towns should be organised in the same way, 
generally, as rural Local Centres ; and the same general 
principles should be applied to their functioning as to these 
so far as practicable, but regard must be had to special 
variations in economic and other circumstances. 

(oj For purposes of integration of District Centres and 
election of District ''ancha}ats, rural and urban Local Centres 
should be counted side by sioe as component units ; and the 
headquarters or seat of .Jistrict Panchayats would ordinarily 
be the largest town of the district. 

(d) For the purpose of unifying adminFtration of each 
town as a single whole, the towns’ Members of the District 
Council, together with such other members as may be specially 
elected by Ward-Panchayats, in the proportion of two or 
more per ward, should form a Town Panchayat (like the 
present Municipal Boards), which would be intermediate 
•between urban Local (i.e , Ward) Panchayats and District 
Panchayat, and would discharge as many of the functions 
of the District Council, towards the whole Town, as may be 
■conveniently possible, 

J), Provinces and Provincial PmxcMyals 
(a) Provincial Panchayats should consist of members 
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elected by District Panchayats in the proportion of one for 
every two lakhs of the population ; provided that the total 
number should not fail below twenty-one, nor exceed one 
hundred ; provided also that at least half the number should 
be urban residents* They may or may not be members of 
District Panchayats. 

(6) Provincial Panchayats would advise District Pancha- 
yats and co-ordinate them and their work, using residuary 
powers of control under proper safeguards. 

(c) Its special work would be 

{i) to maintain advanced Educational Institutions {Vidyfi- 
plthas, Dar-ul-u’lums, ‘Seats of Learning/ ‘Centres of 
Knowledge/ Universities) which would give expert cultural 
and technical training and promote research ; 

(ii) to maintain special Police and Military Forces for the 
guarding of Frontiers, Sea-boards etc.; 

{Hi) to make provision for Justice in special cases ; 

to administer Provincial Railways, Water-works, 
Canals, Roads etc- 

£^. The India Panch^iyaf 

(a) The All-India Panchayat should consist of members- 
elected by Provincial Panchayats in the proportion of o^^e for 
every thirty lakhs of population, but Provinces wh*c!i may 
have a total population of less than thirty lakhs would send 
one representative. At least three-fifths of the members should’ 
be urban. 

(5) The functions of the India Panchayat would be similar 
to those of the Provincial Panchayat, niutatis •mdnndin ; a 
special one would be to deal with neighbouring States 
{including Indian States) and Foreign Countries, 

(c) The India Panchayat should create a Consulting 
Senate, consisting of eminent men and women of thought and 
special knowledge, belonging to all parts of India, who would 
be elected by the India Panchayat from time to time, without 
restriction of numbers etc , and who would be asked for 
advice on any subject, as needed, by the India Panchayat or 
Provincial Panchayats, 

(<?) The language of the India Panchayat should be- 
Hiix4u,stam while Provinces would use their mother tongues. 
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i. Special Provision for Pilling up Vacancies. 

Generally, if a member of a lower Council is elected to a 
higher, his place may be filled up by a new election by the 
same electorate. 

Chapter V. — Qualifications of Choosers and Chosen. 

1. Every individual of either sex, who has resided in 
India for at least seven years, and is at least twenty-five years 
of age if a man, and twenty-one years if a woman, should be 
entitled to elect to the Local Panchayat 

2. Members of the Local Panchayat should elect to 
the District Panchayat. 

3 Members of the District Panchayat should elect to the 
Provincial Panchayat. 

4. > Members of the Provincial Panchayat should elect to 
the India Panchayat, 

5. Members of all four grades of Panchavats should be 
permanent residents of the country, preferably of the parti- 
cular centre, and should be chosen irrespective of their creed, 
caste, class, colour, race, or sex, but subject to adjustment, 
where unavoidably necessary, for purposes of creedal or 
communal representation 

6. Such representatives should ordinarily be not under 
forty years of age ; should have d »ne so ne good work in 
any walk of life ; should, if rural, be at least literate, and if 
urban, should posses higher educational qualifications, and in 
the case of rural and urban members of Provincial and India 
Councils, should have corresponding higher and superior 
educational qualifications or equivalent expert experience ; 
should have retired from competitive business or other pro- 
fessional life of bread-winning or money-making, and be able 
to support themselves on their own savings, or be assured 
of all necessaries and personal requirements by their 
families or friends ; should give practically all their time to 
national work, and should do so without any cash remunera- 
tion But their travelling and other ex-officio expenses, 
which might be necessary to enable them to discharge their 
public duties, should be met from State funds, and their status 
as Members of Panchayat should be regarded as having 
greater honour attached to it than any salaried office, so that 
they would receive precedence at public functions. 
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7. Members of each Paachayat should possess, between 
’them, experience of all the main departments of the communal 
life which they have to administer. 

8. No one should offer himself, or canvass for himself, 
as a candidate for election ; but, if requested by electors, he 
might publicly signify his consent to accept the burden of 
office, if elected. 

Chapter VL — Separation of functions. 

1. Throughout the whole administration, Legislative, 
Judicial, and Executive functions should be kept separate from 
one another. 


Chapter VII — F'inance. 

1. Revenues needed to meet necessary expenditure should 
be raised by Local Panchayacs by means of taxation, with 
advice from upper Panchayaxs. 

2. State factories might be opened as necessary, with a 
view to prevent waste by individual competition, over-produc- 
tion, bad production etc., to cheapen commodities and reduce 
taxation, but not so as to create monopolies and stifle private 
enterprise. 

3. Where practicable, Local and District Councils should 
make such improvements in the locality as might result in 
addition to the communal income, e, public wells, tanks, 
•canals, roads, groves of timber and fruit trees etc., and there- 
by lead to reduction of taxation. 

4. Contributions would be made by Local Panchayats to 
make up the revenues of District Panchayats ; by them to the 
’Provincial ; and by the Provincial to the India Panchayat. 

5. Special taxation might be imposed by Provincial and 
India Panchayats. 

Chapter VTIL — Proprietorship, 

1. Private property would be recognised and maintained, 
and growth of individual wealth, both movable and immo- 
vable, would be permitted, but so as not to encroach on or 
make impossible or impiacticable the growth of public 
possessions as well ; and the owner of individual wealth, who 
spends it on pious works, i, e., works of public utility, as 
-requested by a Panch§.ya$, would receive special marks of 
honour. 
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Note to Chapter L 
Fundamental Principles. 

(a) Excessive centralization, and concentration of all 
power in the hands of a bureaucratic clique, mindful of its 
own prestige and emoluments, careless of public weal, walling 
itself off more and more thickly from touch with public opinion, 
in fact arrogant and disdainful towards the public and regard- 
ing itself as public-maa^^r rather than as puhYic-sermnt — 
this is the bane, in consequence of which the public servant 
waxes and the public wanes, more and more, every day, in 
India. (Genuine decentralization of administtation, substantial 
distribution of power, and real responsibility of the public 
servant to the People’s trusted representatives — this is the only 
remedy. 2 Hence formulation of practical local autonomy as 
a fundamental principle. 

{b) allure to secure ethical fitness, philanthropic and 
humanitarian outlook upon life, in elected legislators — in 
consequence of which failure, laws made by them are not 
wise and just, but partial to special class interests, and pro- 
mote excessive inequality and therefore widespread discontent 
and conflicts of all kinds and degrees — this is the disastrous 
and all-vitiating defect of western systems of Swa-raj, Self-go- 
vernment, the cause of all their internal ferments and external 
wars, of enslavement of Labour by Capital, of the many by 
the few, within each State, and of ruthless exploitation of 
weaker nations without. This failure must be strenuously 
guarded against in our scheme. Hence formulation of the 
second fundamental principle. 

1, Iti should be born m mind that this was written in 1923 and 
reused m 1926 for a new edition. 

2. For contrast between the English and the U. S. American 
systems on this point, and the immense superiority of the former, see, 
e. Ford’s Bepresentative Government (1925). 
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Note to Chapter II. 

Administrative Divisions, 

This scheme of administrative divisions is in accord with 
time-honoured traditions ot the country Agricultural village 
and village community were, are, and ought to continue to 
be the natural basis of our special type of culture and civili- 
sation, and of all wise administration in a country ninety per 
cent.*of the population of which is rural. Most writers and 
thinkers about India are agreed in this. In the most ancient 
days of which accounts are available, socio-politico-economical 
divisions were the village, the group of ten villages, the group 
of ten tens or a hundred, the group of ten such or a thousand 
— grama, jana-pacla, pranta, vishaya, mandala and so on 
In medieval times and the days of Moghals, the arrangement 
was much the same- — mau^a, tappa, pargana, zila, suba, etc. 
It is the same to-day in Indian States and in territories undei 
British occupation. t Names of divisions and sub-divisionj^ 
differ in different provinces. No radical change can be made 
in this principle of groupings and integration But for the 
purpose of the electoral principle, which worked sub-consci- 
ously in the old days of the panchaya and the village 
community, and has to work consciously and deliberately now* 
a population basis is suggested for initial groups, and also 
for next intermediate groups, though with greater elasticity. 
For the third grade, the linguistic basis is the most natural 
and has been already recognised by the Congress. The fourth 
and the final grade is governed by many considerations, 
geographical, political, economical, cultural etc. ; for fixing 
the outermost boundaries of this whole, no single principle 
suffices. 

The single village cannot well be accepted to-day as the 
initial unit of administration. The population of the five 

i It was the same xindac British s kgime, but only nominally and 
geogiaphioally. Village Panohay‘'ts and their beneficent local self" 
government were violently uprooted, t'rem* ndous oonfu'jion and change 
JEor the worse in many respects that took place m India, with regard 
to these and customs and laws of land tenure, have to be studied in 
works specially dealing with the subject in order to realise the need for 
restoration of the old arraignment on higher level The village PanchA- 
yat seems to have constituted a well-developed example of the confessedly 
emhryomo ideas^ regarding “grouiHorganisation/* “neighbourhood organi- 
sation^* etc, which are now beginning to be discussed in the West, 6. 
in Mss M* P. PolXetVs The jJTew StaU tl926). 
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hundred thousand villages of what was British-occupied India 
varies from a few dozens to a few thousands. Therefore, in 
the interests of a convenient uniformity, a population basis of 
approximately ten thousand is suggested. his will give 
about three to four thousand electors for the Local Panchayat 
(dealt with in a subsequent chapter) — not too large a number 
lor such common consciousness and general acquaintance, by 
reputation or directly, as is needed for electoral purposes.J 
For the whole of India, the proportion of women over twtnty- 
one is. roundly, about sixty-five millions out of one hundred 
and fifty ; and of men over twenty-five, also about sixty-five 
millions, but out of one hundred and sixty. 

Treatment of towns as separate entities is Suggested for 
obvious reasons. Difference between conditions of the two, 
town and country-village, ;puTa and jana-pa^a^ shahar and 
dehat, has been recognised in all times and climes. The one 
represents (by no means e\xlusively, but only by predominant 
feature) the vitellecHtal potoer^ biiddhiy aql) of the people ; 
the other, their mtal power [praiia^ jan). Jhey are int^r- 
dependent. Both modern western plutocratic and bureaucra- 
tic centralising tendency t auses the town to grow excessively 
and .ibsorb the vitality of the country inordinately. This 
excess needs to be checked, and just balance between the two 
to be restored, in order to prevent disastrous devitalisation of 
the soul and the body of the vast agricultural population, and 
consequent crashing down, before long, of the whole much too 
top-heavy organism. 

This balance will be restored by emphasising separate 
autonomy of village groups and towns — the needed co-ordina- 
tion and mutual support being secured by advice, and where 
absolutely necessary, control, of and by the Provincial 
Authority. Need of this separateness was recognised even 
under the British regime by the distinction between ]\Iunicipal 
Boards and District Boards, though, of course, in that regime, 
the ‘local ^tjZ/’-government’ of the Boards was carried on under 
the strict ‘o/A^'r-government’ of district officials. 

Reason for fixing more elastic population-limits for 
District an d Town Groups in this : In Punjab, the population 

I Some western writers have oaicnlated that, even with the 
widest franchise, the proportion of enrolled electors to the total popula- 
tion comes to about one in five ; the actual number of voters at any 
election is always much less. 
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of the existing twenty-nine districts varies from five lakhs to 
ten lakhs, and gives an overage of about seven lakhs The 
twenty-six districts of Bombay vary between three and twelve 
lakhs, and give an average of eight, The average for Bengal 
is sixteen ; the largest population not only in Bengal, but the 
whole of India, being that of Mymensingh, i. e., forty-five 
lakhs. The average for Madras is also sixteen. Also for 
Behar. That for the U.P., ten. Some of the larger districts^ 

Mymensingh, with forty-five lakhs, Vizagapatam (V'isha- 
kha-pattana, city of the god Vishakha or Skanda or Svvami- 
kartika, as much worshipped in S. India as Shiva or Vishnu 
in the North) and Gorakhpur with thirty-two each, Dacca and 
Darbhanga with thirty each, Muzaffarpur and Midnapur 
with twent5^-eight each, are too bulky for convenience of 
autonomous administration Even the men of the British 
regime had been thinking of dividing some of them into two 
or three districts each Capital towns have eleven or twelve 
lakhs. Lower limit for towns may be regarded as ten thou- 
sand. Census officials of the past regime have defined the 
town as every" continuous collection of houses inhabited by not 
less than five thousand persons. Ten thousand Is suggested in 
the text, later on, in view of the fact that that figure has been 
suggested for the rural Local Centre also. In what was British- 
occupied India there are about twelve hundred ‘towns’ or 
villages, with a population between five and ten thousand, or 
a total or about eighty lakhs. In view of such facts, elastic 
limits, of five to twenty lakhs, have been suggested for the 
District. For purpose of symmetry, the figure might have been 
fixed at ten lakhs uniformly. It is the actual average for the 
two hundred and seventy five districts ^ of what was British- 
occupied ludia. But the centre of a district has, ordinarily, 
to be a fair-sized town. And in tracts where towns are few 
and far between, large agricultural areas and populations have 
to be grouped around and with them. Natural boundaries, 
rivers, forests, ranges of hills etc., also make for variation 
of area and population. ^ 

1, Including Burma, now (1948) separated oli as an mdependent 

State. 

2. Aristotle, wUhout railway, steamship, aircraft, telegraph, 

telephone, wireless and printing press, theughe" the populntlon for an 
ideal was a minimum of ten thousand and a rjiaximum of a 

hundred thousand, and the area, as far as a herald’s voice could reach, 
Eveu the much later Rousseau, the philosopher of the French Eeyoiution, 
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Note to Chapter III. 

FtmcHons, 

Western writers divide the functions of government, into 
(i) Constituent or Protective, shantika or kshemika or nigra- 
haka, and (ii) Ministrant or Promotive, paushtika or yogika or 
anugrahaka. Former are what may be called negative mainly, 
(a) prevention of crimes and breaches of peace, and [h) adjust- 
ment of wrong ; in other words, preventive and curative, or 
police-military and judicial. Others are positive and construc- 
tive, active promotion of general welfare of the community. 

The lais^er faire school of socio-political thought, looking 
at the mischievo’is consequences of over-interference by the 
State, i. e.. Bureaucracy, would confine the duties of govern- 
ment to former only ; and would give to individuals, 
regarded as units who compose the Public or People, full 
liberty to work out their own destiny in their own ways, in 
competition with each other so far as positive welfare or 
Success in life’ — whatever that might mean— *is concerned. 
This is the school of Individualism. Another school, looking 
at the immense waste of energy and life which results from 
unregulated competition and exploitation of the less cunning 
and less able ‘many’ by the more cunning and strong ‘few’, 
(so that the evils of bureaucracy reappear as the evils of 
plutocracy) and also realising that widespread, substantial, 
and lasting ‘success’ in life’ depends more upon ‘mutual aid’, 
co-operation, and communal organisation, than upon individual 
enterprise, recommend State-regulation and free exercise of 
Promotive functions by the State in new ways which will 
obviate the evils resulting from bureaucracy. This school of 
thought is generally known as that of Socialism ; but by 
differences of views as to ways, becomes divided into many, 
known as Collectivism, Communism, Anarchism, State-socia- 
lisn?, Guild-socialism etc. 

As usual, Truth is in the golden mean and Error in 
extremes. The best course is the middle course. Our Swaraj 
niusit maintain a balance between Individualism and Socialism 

thou<^ht of ten thousand. The present Scheme tries to synthesise 
Aristotle’S and Bousseau’s midget (city-state) with the leviathan 
(country-state) of Aristotle’s distant contemporary, Chandragupta Maiirya 
and even more of modern times, consisting of millions of square miles 
and hundreds of millions of human beings. 

30 
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[swHirtha and paT'-arfha), and must reconcile the two. For bo'h 
are necessary to full civilised life, even as the pronouns ‘T and 
*We’. Needed reconciliation will be effected by maximising- 
local elective autonomy and minimising: centralisation. 

As to preventive and curative functions, PoIice-lMilitat y 
and Justice, there is no dispute. Also as regards Medicative 
and Sanitative, which may be regarded partly as protective 
and#partly as promotive, Sanitation being preventive of disease 
and promotive of health, and Medication being curative of ills. 

But a certain amount of ‘promotive’ work must also be 
done by the various grades of Centres. This work may be 
grouped under two main heads, promotion [i^ of right 
Education, the very foundation of all communal welfare (and 
therefore placed here before even Protection) and [ii) of Econo- 
mic and Industrial Well-being. Education will include Re- 
creation also, as being indirect education in a popular, elastic, 
and almost more effective form 

It is the duty of the elders of the family [i) to protect the 
younger generation, [U) to amuse and educate them, (m) to 
settle them in life and put them in the way of earning a 
livelihood, (^y) to help in all possible other ways subsidiary 
to the above three. The duty, the right, the function, of the 
elders of the village, of districts, of provinces, of the country 
as a great whole, is none other. All the functiois of 
government are these only. 

A word may be specially added here on the subject ot 
Recreation The object of measures under this head would be 
two-fold : {i) to provide such refined entertainment^ for young 
and old alike, as wil! give healthy Tela‘X>ationi as well as 
healthy tonCi and also indirect yet very useful education and 
getieral culture^ to the mind and body of all sections of the 
public, in leisure hours ; and {ii) at the same time to displace 
eml recreations^ of drink and drugs and other social vices 
and harmful indulgences. It should be borne in mind that 
some recreations human beings will and must have ; and 
where healthy ones are not easily available, evil ones will 
be resorted to. 

The desirability should be considered here, of putting 
provision for ‘‘Places of publie worship for the several creeds^’ 
among the duties of PanchSyats, under the head of Education 
and Recreation, and putting it even in the forefront. Worship 
of the Inffnite (far more indubitable fact than the Finite) is 
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Re-creation, ‘creation anew’ of the soul and finer elements of 
the body, nourishment for the inmost heart, in a very real 
sense. That Elders of the Commune should have the duty 
of making' this provision duly (and separately only to the 
extent unavoidably necessary, and with at least one place 
where members of and coiy creed might join occasionally 
in a Common Prayer worded so as to be acceptable to all)— 
this would conduce to liberalisation of all the creeds concerned 
and thus to the Religious Peace which is indispensable for 
India’s and the world’s progress 

Note to Chapter IV. 

Pamhayats and Allocation of Ftinctio. is. 

Placing of the headquarters of ^he District Panchayat In 
the largest town of the district will make co-ordination of the 
administration of town and country easy. And it is m 
accordance with natural tendency. Danger that the town 
may begin to dominate the country, is duarded against by the 
provision that the country members of the District Panchayat 
should be in the majority. 

The proportion of the two classes of members is made 
equal in the Provincial Panchayat. and reversed in the India 
Panchayat, because the upper bodies have to deal more a’td 
more with technical and non-agrlcultural affairs. 

The Essential Ohanrje. 

Advisory and not mandatory excepting in rare cases" 
— this is the essence of the change needed in the administra- 
tion. The change is one of sjnriL Details of official 
executive machinery may remain much as they are now; but if 
executive, judicial, and legislative powers are separated, and 
‘legislators’ (in the broad sense) who compose Panchayats of 
all grades, are elected, and higher Panchayats ordinarily advise 

*Wifch. reference to Chap. Ill D (a) objection has been taken that 
there would be thousands of Oommunes, and each having its own laws 
would mean utter disiniegration. The objection overlooks the higher co- 
ordinating bodies. Even to-day, as under the lata British regime, a single 
province, /. t., CF. P., has over eighty mnuicipalities and about fifty 
districts, and each has its independent board with its own rules, bye- 
laws, and minuce-books of resolutions. But the rules of all are the same, 
following one set of model rules framed by the Government, bye- 
laws are nearly the same with small variations, resolutions are 
speoial and different. 
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and not command lower Panchayats, and executive officials 
are really responsible to Panchayats, then, it is expected, the 
evils of the recent and present regimes will be cured. For 
the autocracy of Bureaucracy will be replaced by what 
may be called an Aristo-Dem-ocracy. Aristo-cracy, because 
Panchayats will be composed of the best [ariston)^ most 
trusted, and honoured of the people ; demo-cracy because the 
pe(^le {demos) will choose them. Members of Panchayats 
would not exercise any executive powers directly, in either 
their individual or their corporate capacity, but would onl} 
make laws or rules or pass resolutions These would be 
carried out by the Executive And the Executive, or at least 
the chief officials thereof, would be appointed and, if necessary, 
dismissed or otherwise punished by Pancha\ats. In some 
cases the executive official may be an elected one He, too, 
would be subject to the supervision of the Panchayat. Control 
of the Panchayat-Legislative would thus be exercised over the 
Executive by means of this power of appointment, dismissal, 
or advancement. The Judiciary would be mostly elective also 
subject to approval by the Panchayat-Legislative. 

This separation of powers would minimise for all, all 
temptations to, and opportunities of, corruption, and would make 
the Executive (and also the Judiciar\) responsible to the People, 
in the persons of their Elect, which re^^ponsibiUty is the one 
great desideratum to-day. 

It will be remembered that Shri Gokhale suggested and 
endeavoured that Advisory Committees should be formed in 
each district, to advise the district officer in all important 
matters. Of course, the Bureaucracy declined, on the ground 
that it would interfere with the individual responsibility of the 
district officer. When they said ‘responsibility,’ they, of course, 
meant ir-responsibillty ; for when was the district officer 
responsible, and to whom, under the British regime ? If he 
was or is responsible at all, it was only to the Bureau- 
cratic Clique. And it is much the same today. If Shri Gokhale 
could have agreed, as was suggested in some quarters, that 
the Advisory Committee should be nominated by the district 
officer himself, then, indeed, there would have been no 
difficulty in the aceeptance of his suggestion. Only, then, each 
district officer would have had a standing Darbar of so many 
courtiers, the nawab-ic arrangement would have been com- 
plete, and the People would have been worse off than before. 
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What is needed is that the Advisory Committee should 
be a Panchayat made up of Elders of the People, which will 
not interfere with the pretended and non-existent responsibility 
of the executive official, but will make it real and enforce it ^ 

Measures are outlined later on, for further safeguarding 
and ensuring, as far as is humanly possible, the uprightness 
of members of Panchayats themselves ; for such safe- 
guarding is the very heart of the whole scheme. 

It should be noted that, though option is given, ^he 
presumption is that the majority of members of higher Pan- 
chayats will be chosen from among members of the lower, 
who will be all directly elected by the People. Constant and 
sympathetic touch and unity of spirit and of work will thus 
be maintained throughout, and the People will, for all practi- 
cal purposes, directly elect to all Panchayats, Local, Inter- 
mediate, and Central, even though, technically, election 
to the latter will be by a process of distillation through 
electoral colleges. The latter process has some advantages, 
which too will be secured by this method. The immense 
worry, trouble, and expense of holding huge elections, by 
millions upon millions of voters, over and over again, for a 
handful of seats, would be all saved. And in Local Panchayats, 
with their small area and population, and through them, in 
the upper ones, elected and electors will be in constant touch 
with each other, and public opinion will carry its full weight 
and receive its full due, influencing members of Local Pancha- 
yats and, through them, those of upper ones effect! vely. 2 


1. Some small tentafcive steps have been taken, m CJ. P. at least, 
towards separation of Judicial and Executive, and also towards enforce- 
ment of the responsibility of the Executive to the People’s Chosen. 

2. The question whether all elections should be direct, or those for 
upper bodies should be indirect, is no doubt very debatable. There 
are pros and cons on each side. But in view of the special circum- 
stances of India, the system recommended in the text has seemed the 
most suitable. It appears that, by a curious coincidence, the Soviet 
Constitution of Russia is somewhat similar m this particular respect , 
vcoin'^idoncc, in that this writer had no information as to the nature of 
that CoL=i’iUiion, and, so far as he is aware, Deshabandhu 0. R. Bas 
too had none, when we were working at this scheme in January, 1923 
But the coincidence is perfeotiy natural, seeing that Russian conditions 
are very similar, vast areas, immense (though not so thick) ponnlaticn, 
the bulk of it agrieultural and living in villages. The inethod of elcciicn 
has been changed from indirect to direct, for upper bodies, by the new 
constitution rf 1986-37, but in theory only ; the practice has, if any- 
thing, become far worse. 
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It is very desirable that there should be a certain number 
of persons who should belong to all grades of Pnnchayats, 
They will serve as personal linking medium and would bind 
together all parts of India continuously and effectively, and 
at the same time keep all centres in real touch with each other. 
And this would be an important measure for guarding against 
the possibility (which is always present in federations of 
practically autonomous areas and communities) of their falling 
apaf^t, under the influence of false provincialisms, insularities, 
and other such causes (which are very liable to be fostered 
by linguistic demarcation], and so weakening the whole. 
Another measure is connected with finance, in the shape of 
some special All-India taxation ; and a third, with the use 
of a common language by the All-India Panchayat Both 
are mentioned in their proper places. 

In this way, the virtuous (and not the vicious) circle of 
(not to use the harsh word ‘government’, but) administration’ 
(‘to minister’ Is ‘to serve’) of the affairs o/the People, /or the 
People, hy the People’s Trusted and Chosen Elders, will be 
wholesomely completed. Human affairs should be adminis- 
tered by those who know human nature in mind and body. 
A People’s affairs should be ad-ministered by those who are its 
Elect and are in constant and sympathetic touch with, and 
therefore know, the People and their requirements of body and 
mind. 

It will be seen that, under the scheme, District Councils 
will be fairly large in point of numbers. A district of the 
maximum population of twenty lakhs, will have a Panchayar 
of one hundred members ; whereas the provinces which are 
largest in population (at present) will have no more in their 
Provincial Panchayats. As the bulk of the administrative 
work will be disposed of by Local and District Councils, when 
they are really autonomous, very large numbers for the upper 
Council are unnecessary from the standpoint of disposal and 
distribution of work between and by sub-committees. Ver}^ 
large numbers are also otherwise undesirable in deliberative 
bodies. Personnel may be changed at short intervals, by 

It will be noted that the of th« T)r 2 «:Gi:t Hcheme is to bmld 

np the pyramid of the State from the bcrrom np.'. .i v.fch abroad 
and solid base in gronp-organisaticn of lai whol-j roj’,l3, iiy Id apex m a 
Central Legislature guiding a Central Executive. Most modern Constitu- 
tiona reverse the process, construct apex first and base afterwards. 
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framing lules in that behalf. It may be observed here that 
these sub-corn m 5 tteeSj properly framed and used, would 
correspond to heads of guilds, and would secure to the 
communal administration, the advantages, on a higher level, 
of the village community as well as of the city-guilds system. 

Note to Chapter V. 

QvaUficaHo/is of Choosers and Chosen. 

With regard to the ages suggested for Electors, the idea 
is that only those who are mature in body and mind and have 
had some experience of life, especially of family responsibility, 
should be entrusted with the duty of choosing those who 
would rule their affairs. The ages suggested would ordinarily 
give these requisites in India. It seems that in England the 
d fference is reversed, twenty-one is fixed for men and thirty 
for women. Perhaps it was thought that at the earlier age^ 
women would be too busy with family cares and work inside 
the home, lo be able to take much interest in the work outside. 
In India women are as mature in body and mind at twenty-one 
as men at twenty-five ; and these different ages, if fixed as 
suggested, would generally enable husband and wife to gc 
to the poll together. But the British practice has much in its 
favor and may well be adopted in India also 

As regards qualifications of the elected, it has been saic 
at the outset that conditions for election should be such as 
would make it humanly probable that electors may be seekers 
of public weal and not self-seekers. The qualifications 
mentioned in the Outline Scheme are as “the outward symbols 
of the inward grace.” They are such as ordinarily go with 
the wise, self-denying, and philanthropic nature. Reasons for 
suggesting them may be mentioned in greater detail as below. 

{a) Legislators should be permanent residents of the 
country for which they are to legislate ; but their creed, caste, 
class, colour, race, or sex should not, as such, be regarded 
either as qualification or as disqualification. Without 
permanent residence in the country, S}mpathetic understanding 
is net possible ; while taking account of creed, caste etc., in 
elections, imports into the resulting legislature the vicious 
spirit of conflicting interests and party-politics, in place of the 
virtuous spirit of each caring for all. But if, because, at 
present, there is much creed and caste and class jealousy 
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existent in the country, it should seem necessary that some 
exceptions should be made, there is provision for communal 
representation. It is to be trusted, however, that once the 
scheme begins to work, the whole atmosphere will change so 
that these jealousies will disappear, and it will be realised 
by all, that civic well-being is independent of creeds and 
sectarian beliefs, as has been realised in Japan. 

(5) At forty, persons have well passed middle age and 
usually have children of their own and thus experience of 
the household life. This will make reasonably probable that 
the legislator possesses intimate knowledge of human nature 
in its more common and important aspects, knows what 
responsibility for the well-being of others means, and has sober 
and mature judgment. But he should have also retired from 
all competitive bread-winning or money-making and should 
be living on his past earnings or on a ‘p^^sion ’ SOj he would 
feel financially independent; his outlook upon life, his attitude 
towards his fellow-being, would have changed from that of 
selfish taking to that of unselfish giving ; and he would have 
all the leisure needed for his public duties. 

It is true that many persons are not able to retire 
from their business or profession at forty. But we do not 
want many. Exceptions will be able to. And we want excep- 
tionally selfless men for this essential and highest kind of 
public work. Twenty-one persons in ten thousand are not 
too many to expect. If the country cannot provide even so 
much self-denial, it may as well give up all attempt at Swaraj. 
But the country /las been showing capacity for self-denial ; 
and there is no need to be doubtful Moreover, if few people 
are in a position to give up business or profession at forty, 
many cati and ought to at forty-five, or fifty, with considerable 
benefit to the whole moral tone of themselves and their 
community. And if Panchayat members are fifty years or 
more, there is no harm done, but rather more mature wisdom 
and experience secured. After all, even under current manage- 
ments, deliberative, legislative, and guiding assemblies of 
most nations and communities are composed of grey-beards. 
A younger, physically more vigorous, and active age is 
wanted ir^ executive offices where action is required more 
than thought It has to be remembered that the old have been 
yOf^ng, and kno^ what the young know ; but the young have 
not been old, and do not knou) what the old know ; though it 
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is devoutly to be prayed that they may all become very, very, 
old and learn all that the old know, except the pains of old 
age ! It may be that many persons tend to become mentally 
inactive also, after fifty^five or sixty. But between forty-five 
and fifty-five is ordinarily, a very good age for the kind of 
deliberative and legislative work we have in view here. And 
there are cases, though, unhappily, not many, in which the mind 
is thoroughly capable and active, and the body healthy, right 
up to seventy or even eighty and more, because the life has-been 
pure, clean, virtuous, wise in diet, continent in sex. But it may 
be worth while to fix a maximum age-limit also, say sixty-five, 
as minimum is forty. 

Provision ma}'^ also be made for exceptions. It may be 
that these high age-limits will sometimes exclude really 
brilliant younger men. Our conception of the legislator 
requires not brilliance but wisdorti. Brilliance comes and 
goes, and plays false and proves tinsel, and makes messes, 
but wisdom lingers. Wisdom is matured knowledge of the 
human heart particularly, ]>his philanthropy, patriarchal 
benevolence. Brilliance may well wait and mature into a softer, 
steadier, soberer hght and do its duty so much the better after 
attaining the forty years. If it is substantial it will not get 
extinguished by waiting a few years. Yet, for cases in which 
the work of the Pancha}at concerned is likely to suffer if 
any particular person is shut out because of the age-limit, 
provision may be made for exceptions, as said, and also, simi- 
larly, for persons above sixty-five. 

(c) We want another qualification in our Panchayat 
member. He should have done outstandingly good work in 
some walk of life— whether literary, scientific, educational, 
priestly, medical, artistic etc., or administrative, official, 
military etc., or commercial, agricultural, industrial, financial 
etc., cr as a labourer and manual worker ; and he should 
have done this and at the same time acquired a reputation 
for uprightness and honest dealing and s}mpathy for fellow- 
creatures. An aged agriculturist who has tilled his few 
acres sucessfull}, has raised a good family, is repected and 
trusted in his own and neighbouring villages, and can express 
his views clearly, is a wise village-elder, in short, may be a 
more useful member of a legislature which has to deal with 
vast agricultural interests like those of India, even though he 
cnay be only just able to sign his name, than many brilliant 
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speakers or writers with only a college education that has 
little touch of reality,^ 

{d) Another desirable condition is that the legislator 
should not receive any cash remuneration for his work from 
public funds. Such cash payment, while pericctly right 
and even necessary in other fields of work, taints the peculiar 
fiduciary status of the legislator^ who should stand in the 
position of Trustee and Elder to the people. He should there- 
fore meet all his judrso/uiZ expenses himself Bat, of course, 
all his eo^-offlcio expenses must be met out of public funds. 
This would invest the legislator with the venerable dignity 
which naturally belongs to such an Elder. Trust, honour, 
reverence — the'-e are the proper, the only, and the natural 
Drice of patriarchal benevolence and caring ; and they usually 
are paid, where the generous instincts and traditions of the 
community have not been perverted. Also, the giving and 
receiving of such honour — a reward greater than power and 
wealth and amusments, for it can be enjo}ed not onh; in life, 
but also aftei the death of the physical body, which the others 
cannot be — is a great nourishment to the heart of both giver 
and receiver, and is a continuous inducement to benevolent 
w^ork on the part of the latter {^ohe)i it is not nihed ng with 
and corrii))ttd by power aid and a pDwerful check 

against temptations to corruption. Natural corollary of this is 
that in a’l public functions, the unsalaried legislator should 
have rank and precedence above all salaried office-bearers as 
persons engaged in competitive money-earning professions. 

It will be readily seen that the idea underl} ing this condi- 

1 The idea underlving Obap. V, 6-7, is that, generally speaking, 
represeatatu'-' bhonld be ‘funclaoiial,” and members shculd repiesont, 
m adequare numbers for each, either (1) Learning, Art and Science, or 
(2) Defensive Power, Military Skill and E'ceoutive Ability, or {'\] Pro- 
peiiy, Trade, Capital, Production of Wealth geneially, or (4) Induotry, 
Ciaft, Labour — which four aco the mam functions of society, corresxjon- 
ding witn the four ancient estates of the Indian realm. This idea is 
called by the nanaos of ‘Tanotional,” “vocational” and “occupational’^ 
represent'' tion, now, and is beginning to be discussed in the West. 
The difference bet veen this idea, as understood in Indian tradition and 
modern representation of “interests,” * GiYirpP.verc,” ‘employees,” “land- 
owners,” cnltivators”, ‘beer-makers,” ‘‘banke’"s” etc , is that these are 
groups of persons, all expre3=lv regarded as comfeting against each other, 
whereas the four are the mam functions of sccieiy as” an organic whole,, 
as head-arms-trunk-legs of a living organism,' and are regarded as 
co-o$erahng with each other. 
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lion is that which has been discussed and emphasised before? 
the idea of spiritualising politics by changing the whole 
culture and civilisation of society from its present meTcenary 
to a 77iissio7iary basis, even as the work of the elder in a family 
is done for the youngers, not for mercenary motives, but out 
of ^missionary’ benevolence. The right instinct is already 
there ; it has only to be revived. Many western countries do 
not, or until recently did not, give any salary to their legis- 
lators. Aldermen are not paid. Nor are Justices oT the 
Peace. The theory about the kotiorarium of the barrister is 
the same. But the prevailing mammonism of western civilisa- 
non has corrupted the whole moral atmosphere of human life 
and penetrated into and vitiated even the most sacred domestic 
and fiduciary relations. If this atmosphere cannot be purified 
by introduction of missionary and patriarchal spirit in Pancha- 
yats, Legislatures, and Courts of Arbitration, then there is no 
hope of true Swaraj. 

{e) It goes without saying that, grade after grade, each 
Panchayat should have, in its personnel, members possessing 
between them, all the knowledge and experience needed for 
dealing with all the different kinds of work which the Pancha- 
yat as a whole has to attend to. For making rules for, and 
dealing with, each main department of work, the Panchayat 
will have to form a sub-committee out of its own members ; 
and it is obvious that these should have special knowledge of 
that kind of work 

{f) Another important point is : — There should be no 
^standing’, no offering of or canvassing for, himself, by any- 
one as a candidate for election. The idea of self-display and 
seekvig election is wholly incongruous with the spirit of philan- 
thropic service. Favours are sought, not burdens The 
conception here should be, not that electors confer a favour 
or honour on the elected, but that they place heavy burden of 
public work on him ; and it is therefore they who arc to be 
placed under obligation, and should request the electee, instead 
of being requested by him. Seeking election for oneself has 
inevitable savour ot selfishness of some sort or other about it, 
which is quite inconsistent with our ideal of the legislator. 
Of course tWe will always be possibilities of abuse. But the 
point to be considered is whether they will be less or greater 
than under the current systems, under which gross abuses of 
“electioneering’ are as much a byword as commercial and 
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financial ^‘profiteeringf” and bureaucratic ‘'domineering.” 
And it has also to be remembered that mere public acceptance 
and declaration of the principles and ideas here suggested 
will change for the better, the whole tone and atmosphere of 
politics. 

It may be objected that we may make a rule that there 
must be no canvassing etc , but — will not persons surreptitious- 
ly get others to nominate and canvass for them ? The reply 
is tlTat obviously we do not profess to be able to abolish all 
evil. Whoever or Whatever made the Universe and is run- 
ning it all through Eternity, has not succeeded in doing so. 
Human beings can obviously not do better. Indeed, some 
people think and believe that if Evil were abolished, Good would 
disappear automatically also. But what human beings ought 
to and can do is to try to minimise the evil and maximise 
the good, in a given time, place, and circumstance. And this 
can be done. We profess only to make suggestions towards 
this. No doubt, there will be room for underhand doings. 
But the other conditions which we propose must not be over- 
looked, They will blunt the edge of temptations to such doings. 
Thus, legislators will not be entrusted with executive powers, 
as they are to-day, in the capacity of Ministers or Executive 
Councillors etc. Judicial powers will also be separated off 
from the other two. And re-formed public opinion will make 
a different atmosphere altogether. General recognition of the 
non-mercenary principle ; and of the principle of division of 
the rewards of extra honour, special official powers, extra 
wealth, and more amusements etc., in correspondence with 
division of labour and functions and difference of the main 
kinds of temperaments and capacities ; the condition that 
legislators should not be engaged in any money-making busi- 
ness, which will naturally keep the public eye alert and 
wakeful upon his purity — all this will make the election 
something to be accepted only from a sense of duty, as a 
burden for which the only (but great) recompense is honour, 
rather than to be eagerly sought for as a means of easy selfish 
joys, feel of power, and high life.^ 

1 Ifc lias been objected that the laying down of such qualifications 
limits electors; in their choice of persons to represent them. But every 
election rule does, more or less. Why should there be a minimum age ? 
Why any disqnalifications ? Why, indeed, the system of representation 
by election at all-pif unlimited unregulated freedom of the people is the 
ideal ? It is true that such qualifications as are suggested above may 
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Note to Chapter VI. 

Separation of lAinctions. 

That Judicial functions should be separated off from Exe- 
cutive functions was admitted even by the Bureaucracy, in pro- 
fession, in the British regime ; though they avoided, might 
and main, the carrying out of their profession into practice. 
But it was not and is not equally generally recognised 
that the Legislative function should also be separated off from ’ 
the other two, Even more radically dangerous than combination 
of Judicial and Executive, is combination of Legislative and 
Executive, If the Executive-Judge will always decide in 
favour of himself or of his class or clique, the Executive- 
Legislator will make la^cs in favour of himself or of his class 
or clique — a far more radical danger, mischief at the very 
root. 

In the ancient Indian scheme, Man of Thought was Legis- 
lator, and Man of Action was Executor of his law. Such a 
pioneer of reform in India as Raja Ram Mohan Roy has 
expressed an opinion that downfall of India began when 
Rajas usurped the power of making laws from Pandits. The 
ancient Smttis are all composed by Rshis, not by Rajas. 
Islamic tradition is similar. Therefore, no legislator should 
have direct executive power ; bnt the Legislature should 
supervise and control the Executive which should be res- 
ponsible In every way to the Legislature. This is the 
very essence of responsible government and 5e(t-government 
as conceived here. Where chief Executive and chief Legis- 
lative are practically identical, and members of the former 
are substantially or heavily salaried as in England, true 
responsibility ceases, manoeuvres and intrigues of party 
politics become rampant, legislation cannot be disinterested. 
In other places the opposite error is observable, viz.^ that if 

strike a reader as very ourions, even absurd, in modern times, when ali 
hummi values seem to have been superseded and replaced by the cash 
value; but they are m accord vsrifeh Indian traditions Greece of 
Theseus {vide Plutarch’s Lives) and early Rome, even Kuropa of 
Middle Ages, here and thers, seem to have had somewhat similar notions 
about “honour” (see Ford, Goveonment^ the two chapters 

on “Securities’’ and ’‘Further fcecurities”) The current syscem of 
oiection, wkich canvassing, or even makes it necessary, involves 

vast expenditure by contesting candidates. And when it is so, the 
successful candidate will necessarily try to recoup himself by ail sores of 
corrupt practices. 
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Legislative is separated from Executive; thelatter is free of 
control by the former.^ 

Note to Chapter VIL 
I^incmee, 

These provisions will reverse the present order of things, 
secure financial autonomy, and provide a safeguard against 
• that disastrous extravagance and top-heaviness which are 
consequences of excessive centralisation, have plunged 
Western countries into hopeless indebtedness and bankruptcy, 
and are ruining India also. 

Note to Chapter VIIL 

Proprietorship. 

Opposite tendencies are patent in politics and economics, 
as throughout human and Divine Natuie (which includes 
human nature of course), in all aspects and manifestations 
thereof. Current names for them are Individualism aud 
Socialism, Other names for them are Egoism and Altruism, 
separative ‘ 1 ’ and unitive ‘We,’ ‘mutual struggle or 
struggle for existence’ and ‘mutual aid or alliance for existence,’ 
‘competition and co-operation.’ To endeavour to suppress 
either, and retain the other only, is a fatal error, due to 
ignorance of the very elements of human nature, or to 
blinding arrogance and greed for power and wealth. 

1. Of course, m theory, all powers of the State ultimately vest m 
the Legislature * power of makiug laws includes ail powers , and, in 
emergencies, the Legislature may exercise executive and judicial powers 
of any and every kind (aud has done so in historical instances), through 
individual members or committees. But this is good for emergencies 
only, not for everyday administration. 

The Swiss system seems to avoid both defects. The President of 
the Legislature ; the Head of the Executive (who has to be the right 
arm of the Legislature); relations with foreign CDuntries—these matters 
have been purposely left untouched in the scheme. 

The ancient political theory of India seams to have been that, 
just as the elders of a jomt family (1) think out the ways to promote 
the family’s wel-fare (Yogah, a-^raptasya ^fdpanam, ‘securing of new 
gains’) and to prevent its lU-fare ‘ (Kshema, ^rdnjfasya rakshanam, 
protecting and preserving from loss of what has gained), and (2) 
have those ways followed by other members , even so, a state, i.e., its 
sovereign power, the legislature (1) thinks out laws, and (2) has them 
executed by the salaried Public Service, i.e., the Executive, including all 
departments, the Judicial being only one of them. 
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Bureaucracy and all other *cracies,' as also the many current 
■schemes of collectivism — one of which is being tried in Russia 
under the name of Bolshevism — are ahvays committing this 
disastrous error of one-sided and lop-sided excess and 
exaggeration, and therefore are always committing suicide 
vvhile causing grievous disturbance and injury to the People, 
Russian Bolshevism, after a vain endeavour to abolish private 
ptoperty, in the course of which widespread misery of the 
most awful character was caused, has now decided to 
recognise private property, as was inevitable Safety lies in 
recognising both these indefeasible and unabolishable aspects 
of human nature, and in trying to reconcile them wisely. 
Growth of the sense of separate Indimdxiality ^ growth of 
egoistic intelligence, of the institution of monogamous 
marriage and sentiments connected with it, of definition of 
family life, sense of private property, customs of inheritance, 
incentive to productive efforts of an ever more complicated 
order — all these are interconnected, inter-dependent, flourish 
or decay together. At the same time by that paradox of 
Antinominal Duality or Ambivalence which is the very Nature 
of the Universe, their flourishing is possible only in the setting 
of a Society. Society and Individual, ‘We’ and ‘P, are inter- 
dependent yet opposed. Reconciliation must be found in a 
National Organisation of Society, such as will give due play 
to the instincts or forces of individualistic competition [droh- 
ahnaJca-mbhfif.ii prati^spardhu) as well as socialist co-operation 
(samhhuya-samutfhanai sangh-'ltmaka sambhfdM saha-yoga). 
Refinement of life is not possible without accumulation of 
wealth ; and that is not possible without some play o: 
Individualism [vyasJiti-buddhi* bMda-buddhii sio-nrthaj Mud- 
gharaziy Miidl), sense of private, exclusive, separate pos- 
session. But excess of individualism leads to class wars and 
disruption of communities, and when the spirit of Indi- 
vidualism puts on the mask and larger form of Nationalism 
to world-ruining wars, like the two World Wars (and 
imminent Third World War, far more disastrous) and so 
it defeats its own ends and commits suicide. To guard 
against this excess, set due limits to private accumulations, 
ensure even refinement against degenerating into vulgar 
loudness, bring about equitable [yiot equal) distribution of 
necessaries, comforts, luxuries — this is the work of the spirit 
of Socialism [Samashti-buddhiy ad)heda-huddli%^ par-Hriha^ IsciTy 
aql44jma^'t\ Reconciliation is in making private life simpler 
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and public possessions richer, by putting ‘private’ individuals 
in charge of ‘public’ properties of common use and enjoyment, 
like public parks, museums, zoos, children’s and youths’ 
playgrounds reading-rooms, libraries, monuments, roads, tanks, 
wells, places of worship, rest-houses, <lharma-shalas, saras, 
almshouses, bathing ghats, hospitals etc., and inducing 
them, by the incentives of public honour (and public censure 
in the opposite case) to lay out their individuaih -accumulated 
weakh on these. In this connection the principle of separation 
of the lour main prizes of life should be very carefully borne 
in mind Preservation of integrity of the central authority 
(in other words, of purity of the 4 igislature), and inducing 
of all individuals composing the community to put forth the 
best work that there is in them — these are the main problems 
of government and social organisation Modern governments 
and modern collectivist schemes and experiments are all 
failing to find a solution for them. As said before, Lenin, 
in Russia, after extraordinary efforts to abolish private 
property, realised, in his ‘New Economic Policy’, that capita- 
lism had to be restored (though no doubt, with limitations). 
He found that peasants avoided wmrking more than would 
produce enough for their necessary wants, and were not 
interested in supporting ‘intellectuals’ etc , who are necessary 
for the State, unless special inducement was applied ; this 
they began doing when Lenin began snatching away, per 
force, all that part of the product of their toil which was not 
absolutely necessary to keep their body and soul together. 
Then they began to produce only as much as was absolutely 
necessary for themselves ; and Lenin’s seizing of that also, 
resulted in some six millions of human beings d}ing of sheer 
starvation, and many more millions of domestic animals 
being killed off for food in place of corn. Now the simple old 
traditional solution, in India, of these problems is the separa- 
tion of the four main prizes of life, viz., honour, power, 
wealth, and amusements (for the man of knowledge, man 
of action, man of acquisitive desire, and man of un- 
skilled labour, respectively), which constitute the main 
ambitional inducements to strenuous work of correspondingly 
different kinds. The possibility of combining them, of 
securing them all, is the one prime cause of all kinds of 
social and political corruption. Separate them, and you at 
once minimise the temptations of the central authority, and 
at the same time provide an adequate (if not excessive) induce* 
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ment to every worker to put forth his best. Socio-political 
reform of the affairs of human beings, if it is to be successfully 
carried out, must not ignore these facts and laws of the 
Science of Psychology, i. of Human Nature, 

By taking due account of these laws and facts, it is 
possible to minimise the disadvantages and pick out the 
advantages of all the many forms, socio-political organisations, 
which man has tried, of village community, city-guilds system, 
city-state, country-state, theocracy and sacerdotalism, autocracy 
and monarchy and despotism, aristocracy and feudalism and 
militarism, plutocracy and capitalism, bureaucracy and 
oligarchy of many kinds, finally democracy and collecti- 
vism of many shapes and forms, each one only a lop-sided 
exaggeration of one constituent and necessary element in the 
corporate life of humanity — and synthesise them all anew in 
a truly beneficent form of Swa-raj, the Raj of the higher Swa, 
government of the community by iis Hvjher Self^ its best 
and wisest and most philanthropic members. 
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TO THE MOTHER 


if i were lost in the darkest night, 

I know whose face would bring me light, 

Mother mine ! O mother mine 1 

If I were faltering and weak of sight, 

I know whose hands would guide me right, 

Mother mine ! O mother mine I 

If I were sunk in the sorest sin, 

I know whose sighs would cleansing win, 

Mother mine ! O mother mine ! 

If I were black with the burn of blight, 

I know whose tears would wash me white, , 

Mother mine ! O mother mine ! 

If I were dying in body and soul, 

I know whose prayers would make me whole, 

Mother mine ! O mother mine ! 
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